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“I GO A-FISHING.” 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY, 








‘Epyoueba kat jusic ov cot,”—JOHN xxi, 3. 


A MOUNTAIN brook, a shady nook, 
A ripple, 
A rod and fly—‘‘ He’s very sly.” 
“Be careful !”’ 


A sudden dash, a little splash— 
** Don’t loose him !”’ 

A turn, a bout, a splendid trout— 
‘*Now! land him!” 


Three hungry men, a fryiug-pan 
Capacious ; 

A crispy brown, no such in town— 
Delicious ! 





NORTH CHEYENNE CANYON. 


BY H. H. 








THREE miles south of Colorado Springs, 
on the main road to Pueblo, there is a road 
leading to the right. If you are looking 
for it, you will see it; otherwise you may 
easily pass by without observing it. This 
is the road which leads to the ranches on 
the foot-hills of Cheyenne Mountain. It is 


traveled by only two classes of people—the | 


hard-working farmers, who live on these 
ranches and come to town to sell butter, 
poultry, eggs, and wood; and pleasure- 
seekers, who go from town, past these 
ranches, up into the grand recesses of the 
mountain. Fora mile or more the road is 
a lane between fenced fields. In June the 


fields are bright with red-and-white vetches, 
and purple lupines and white daisies grow | 


on the edges of the lane. It follows closely 
along the bank of Cheyenne Creek, a stream 
which is a foaming torrent in spring and 
only a little thread of a brook in mid-sum- 
mer. Its banks are thick-grown with the 
willow cottonwood and with the white 
plum, When the plum is in flower, it 
makes the air so spicy sweet it draws all 
the bees and humming insects in the re- 
gion, and makes you think you must be in 
Araby, as you drive by. Soon the lane 
plunges into great thickets of bushes—low 
white oak, willow, plum, clethra, and, 
above all, the wild rose. You wind and 
wind in this tangle of green and blossom, 


looking out and up, past the waving. 


tops of the bushes, at the red and 
black rocks of the precipitous mountain 
The contrast is so vivid as to be bewilder 
ing and lends a peculiar enchantment to 


the approach to the Canyon. You cross | 


and recross the creek—sometimes by a ford, 
sometimes by a log bridge, which rolls and 
rattles under the horse’s feet; the bushes 
become trees and meet over your head; 
great bowlders and fir trees crowd on the 
toad, which suddenly ends in a small 
Clearing, which is like a green, swarded 
well, with high sides of rock. You are in 
the Canyon. The brook, still hid in its pro- 
cession of leafy standard-bearers, comes 
leaping into this open with a loud music 
of sound. For a little space further is 
& footpath you may follow. Then the 
footpath also comes to end, crowded out 
by bowlders, by sand-slopes, by big firs, by 
driftwood from many a spring freshet, and 
by the rushing brook to-day. On stones 
along the edge of the water or in it, 
on mossy logs and ledges, on crumbling 
sand-rims, you may keep on in the brook’s 


| with 





road, if youcan. It is a scramble; but it 


is a delight. 

The walls of the Canyon are black, gray, 
or red granitic rock, with here and there 
sandstone. Tall pines and firs grow in 
clumps at their base, or in slanting rows, 
like slow-climbing besiegers on their sides. 
Now the Canyon widens, and there are 
grassy banks to. the brook, even a little bit 
of sandy beach now and then, and the 
water is amber-colored and still. Then 
the Canyon narrows, the brook foams 
white over huge bowlders, and runs thin 
and shining, like shifting glass surfaces 
over great tables and slabs of dark stone. 
The walls on either hand are cloven in 
places, and stand out in turrets and 
towers fifty, a hundred, two hundred feet 
high. You cross the brook on logs—logs 
three abreast, but no one firm.» A huge 
bowlder in the middle of the stream divides 
it, turns it to the right and to the left, and 
tosses each current in fantastic jets and 
falls. Now the chasm bends to the south. 
Soft, green, and wooded hills come in sight, 
tokens of the fertile parks beyond. On the 
left hand is a level space, almost like a river 
interval, so thick grown with pines and 
firs that underneath their wide-spreading 
branches are great glooms of shade which 
no sun can reach. The ground is strewn 
thick with the fir-cones and pine-needles. 
On the right hand are perpendicular walls 
of rock, two hundred feet high, on which 
the sky seems to rest. These walls are in 
tiers, which lap and overlap. Tufts of 
green growths—bushes, grasses—wave on 
them, even to the topmost rock. At their 
bases are piles of driftwood; its shining sur- 
faces glisten like gray satin in the sun. 
Whole trees, with their gnarled roots in the 
air, have whirled down and lodged here. 
To look down from the top to the bot- 
tom of this Canyon, in a spring freshet, 
when the brook is amusing itself with 
this sort of play, would be a spectacle 
worth seeing. One of these huge dead 
trees a woodbine has chosen for its trellis. 
In and out, in and out, wreathing every 
bough and branch, it has gone faithfully 
from root to topmost twig, and on no live 
tree could it possibly be so beautiful. Here 
is the kinnikinick, our one undying vine, 
its glossy green lengths looking 
almost like running hieroglyphs on the 
yellow sand; and the purple clematis, too, 
which winds its rings and coils so tight 
around twigs and stems that it cannot be 
parted from them, evenif you wish. But 
you do not wish, for the clematis alone 
would not be half so fair as it is when it 
flings out its purple bells as streamers from 
an oak boughor astem of spirea. Through 


| the fir-glooms on the left gleam red towers, 


which stand behind them. Far up on the 
south slopes of the Canyon are more isolat- 
ed red rocks—pillars, altars, pyramids. No 
rounded or smoothed shapes; all abrupt, 
sharp-edged, jagged. Now comes a still 
wider open, .with amphitheater-like walls 
circling it; spaces of green grass and low 
bushes on either side the stream, <A few 
steps, and we leave this behind, and areagain 
in a close, cleft way, whose rocky sides are 
so near together that, as you look back, they 
seem to shut behind you. The left-hand 
wall is a sheer precipice. In strange con- 
trast to its massive dark stone are the tufts 
of flowers growing out of its crevices to the 
very top—white spirsas, white columbines, 
and, daintiest of all, the pink ‘‘ shooting 
star.” This is a flower that must belong to 
the same family as the cyclamen, which all 





dwellers in Albano know so well in its’ 
shady haunts under the old ilex trees.| 
Mad violet the Italians call it, and certainly’ 
there is something mischievous in the way 
it turns: its petals back, asa restive horse 
turns his ears. Colorado’s “‘ shooting star”) 
is of a delicate pink, with exquisite dark 
brown and bright yellow markings in the 
center, at the base of the pistil, and its rosy} 
petals all bent back as determinedly as those 
of the cyclamen. Hanging and waving on 
a mossy rock, scores of feet above one’s, 
head, it is one of the most bewitching’ 
flowers in all the marvelous flora of Col-| 
orado. 

On the top of this flowery precipice! 
stands one tree, alone, dead, its skeleton; 
arms stretched motionless against the sky.’ 
It could not have seemed so lonely, so hope-' 
lessly dead anywhere else. The very blue} 
sky itself seems to mock its desolation, to! 
resist its appeal. 

The next change isan abrupt one. The 
sharp, precipitous wall ends suddenly, or, 
rather, trends backward in jagged slopes to, 
the south, and is succeeded by a beautiful 
grassy hill, making the left wall of the Can-' 
you. On its top are huge bowlders and. 
serrated rocks in confusion, looking as if a! 
high wind might topple them down. The} 
brook buries itself in a thicket of wil-| 
lows; under the willows is an army’ 
of bulrushes, with their bristling spear- 
points, Pushing through these, you are 
in one moment up again on a bare} 
gravel hill-side, so steep there is no trace of | 
a path. It is of disintegrated rock,rather than | 
of gravel, and at every step you sink ankle} 
deep in the sharp fragments. You clutch! 
at tiny, frail bushes above and you brace | 
yourself against tiny, frail bushes below; but 
the bushes have not much firmer foothold | 
than you have yourself, and there seems | 
little to hinder you slipping to the very 
bottom of the Canyon. Wedged in the | 
crevices of the rocks here are the mats of | 
a variety of the prickly-pear cactus, now 
in blossom. The flower seems as strangely 
out of place as would a queen’s robe on a. 
rough-shod beggar. lIis yellow petals | 
glisten like satin, and are almost trans- 
parent, so delicate is their texture. They , 
are thick set in the shape of a cup, and in| 
the center is a sheaf of filaments as fine as 
spun silk. How was it born of this shape- | 
less, clumsy, pulpy, dull-tinted leaf, bris- 
tling all over with fierce and cruel thorns? | 
Well does the coarse creature guard its | 
dainty gold cups, however. You will rue it, 
if you try to pick one. 

The gravely hillside does not last long. 
Well for one’s muscle and patience that it | 
does not, for a rod of it is as tiring as a 
mile of any other sort of scrambling. Ina 
few moments you reach.a spot where the 
rocks and the bushes and the fir trees con- 
quer and make a rough éerra firma again. 
The confusion of the rocks increases; they 
look as if they must all have been hurled 
at each other ina fight. Bowldersare piled 
upon bowlders and the bed of the stream is | 
a succession of tilted, slabs. Suddenly 
comes the sound of falling water, and you 
see, just ahead, a beautiful succession of | 
irregular and twisting falls—slides, rather | 
than falls, one might well call them—and | 
they, have a certain beauty and a variety of 
coloring which a simple vertical fall must 
forever lack. Water can do, a, hundred 
things more beautiful with itself, than.leap- 
ing off ,a precipice; but the, world at large 
.does not. seem to know it. The noise and 


1 what national life should’ be. 





spatter and froth are what the world likes 


best. Here in these water-slides in North 
Cheyenne Canyon you shall see in one 
small space water moving from side to side 
in a stately minuet motion over a many- 
colored surface of rock, more beautiful than 
a mosaic; water gliding inexplicably to 
right or to left; water leaping suddenly, 
flinging one jet and then no more; water 
turning and doubling on itself and pausing 
in dark pools. And, for sound, you shall 
hear in one moment a perfect orchestra of 
fine notes, of melodies all separate, yet allin 
unison, any one of which is as much sweeter 
and more delightsome than the noise of a 
fall as is the low ripple of mirth, which is 
but one remove from the silent smile, pleas- 
anter to hear than the loud roar of open- 
mouthed laughter. 

* You will not go any further up the Can- 
yon. It widens soon and grows less and 
less wild, till it opens at last into the fer- 
tile Bear Creek Valley. To journey through 
it is pleasant; but you will sit all the rest 
of the day on the mossy ledges by this glid- 
ing and melodious water. 

At sunset you will go down. The rocky 
walls of the Canyon will seem to swing and 
part before you, as you descend, like gate, 
portcullis, bridge, opened by friendly re- 
tainers, to speed their lord’s guest. You 
will bear in your bands bunches of what- 
ever flowers you love best and choose as 
you walk. I bore on this June day, whose 
pictures I have so faintly outlined here, a 
sheaf of the white columbine—one single 
sheaf, one single root; but it was almost 
more than I could carry. In the open 
spaces I carried it on my shoulder; in the 
thickets I bore it carefully in my arms, like 
a baby. When at last I had set it triumph- 
antly in a great jar on my south window- 
sill I counted its blossoms, and there were 
forty-three. 





THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Sam Mazzini, in 1871: ‘‘ War is sacred 
when commanded by the necessity of some 
vital progress toward the common aim, 
which it is absolutely impossible to realize 
by any other means; or when waged against 
those who withhold from a people the lib- 
erty required for the fulfillment of their 
special mission.” 

Beyond all men of modern times Mazzini 
was penetrated with the passion of nation- 
ality. No other man in Europe was im- 
bued with the same vast conceptions of 
He was 
prophet, as well as patriot. With accurate 
prevision he beheld the concentrated em- 
pires of Europe spread over’ the plains of 
the future. He was the’first to assert that 
tbe European problem of the’ century is'the 
problem of nationality. He believed in a 
regenerated, united Italy, not only, but in 
@ concentration, of peoples in definite 
groups, held not by accident, but bound by 
history, race, language, religion, geographic 
boundary \into a mighty) nation, living for 
the common good and growth of all, 

‘‘ Humanity,” he said, “‘ has an aim—the 
progressive discovery of the moral law and 
the incarnation of that law in aetion. .The 
method. by which that aim is to:be !vealized 
is association, the progressive association 
of, all the human faculties and forces; the 
communion forever growing wider of each 
life.,with all other lives;:love transfused 
into reality... Nations are the individuals of 
humanity. All are bound to labor‘ toward 
the realization of the common dim, accord- 
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ing to the special geographical position and 

special aptitudes given by Nature to each. 

The consciousness of special aptituues, f 

its achievement, and for furthering through 

it. the general progress toward the common 
aim, which is the idea) of humanity, con-' 
stitutes a people into nation. Where no | 
such consciousness exists there ig no nation ; 
but simply a certain fraction of population, 
destined sooner or later to be agglomerated 
with some other fraction or fractions.” 

People who regard Mazzini simply as~a 

revolutionist will, doubtless, be astonished 
at his definition of a “nation.” Mazzini 
thought and wrought for the future. The 
unity of Italy, the unity of Germany have 
since fulfilled the most daring of his 
prophecies and justified the foundation 
faith of his political philosophy—viz., that 
the European problem of our day is the 
problem of nationalities. His one great 
prophecy remains to be fulfilled —the 
national concentration of the various groups 
of the Sclavonian race. Mazzini’s dream of 
dreams for the future was this: a Sclavonian 
confederation; a nationality of more than 
forty-five millions of free men, reaching 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. This 
dream had its birth in the intrinsic nature 
of the people he contemplated—a people 
whose choruses for ages have rung with 
words like these: ‘‘None but God could 
bend our free spirit; and who knows but 
God himself would not be wearied and re- 
nounce the attempt?” Their very name, 
Slawa, is the synonym of glory. Their 
songs thrill with a fiery energy unknown to 
other peoples. Beginning in a wail of sor- 
row, they endin a cry of defiance. They 
swell with the sense of that indomitable 
force which one day will lift their singers 
above ‘‘ the tyranny of nature and of man.” 
One thing is impossible—that is, to make a 
Sclave forget his nationality. For many 
centuries, more than language, more than 

religion, he has nourished the invincible in- 

stinct of race. Since that day in the four- 
teenth century when the Servian Empire 

went down before the hosts of the Os- 
manlis, their ceaseless struggles to regain 

their lost natiovality, their long-drawn bat- 

tles for freedom have placed them in the 

vanguard of the heroic races. For nearly 
five centuries the Sclave of the Balkan 

Peninsula has worn the galling yoke of the 

Turk. There is nothing recorded in his- 

tory more pathetic than the sufferings of 

these people, nothing more thrilling than 

the story of their revolts for the liberty 

they have so often won and so often lost. 
For twenty-five consecutive years Servia 

fought for the independence which is hers 
to-day, in spite of the Moslem. 

For centuries Turkish domination cul- 
minated in Bulgaria, just as in the present 
revolution Turkish rapine and outrage and 
massacre culminated in this most unfortu- 
nate country. The terrritory of Bulgaria 
holds over five millions of people—a peo- 
ple so ingenuous, gentle, and pacific that 
they are the ready prey of the unscrupulous 
and rapacious.. In medisyal times the Bul- 
garians were warlike and wealthy, inhabit- 
ing one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe. To-day they are the most labori- 
ous and frugal of all people, tilling their 
soil, under extortions from their Turkish 
masters that make existencea burden. The 
most oppressed of all the five peoples of 
the Peninsula, not even the Turk can de- 
grade the intrinsic nature of the Bulgarian. 
To-day he is tall, manly, and comely, as of 
old.. He has a vigor of temperament that 
proclaims his Tartar origin, a frugality 
that keeps him strong on a crust, an honor 
that is invincible, The unspoiled Bul- 
garian woman is the most industrious, | 
compassionate, and tender of women. 

She is amother and sister to the stranger, | 
meeting him with a confidence and inno- 
cence that is her surest defense. Next to 
the Greek, she is the most beautiful woman 
in European Turkey, her hair veiling her 
as a garment and often touching the ground 
beneath her feet. Such is the man and the 
woman who for ages have been the special 
prey of the Mohammedan spoiler. But, 
outnumbered and overpowered as he is by 
the Turks, the Bulgarian maintains un- 
touched the distinctive traits of his race. | 
The very costume that he wears was worn 
four hundred years ago. To-day there is | 
not a Bulgarian commune that is not lorded 


1ists, robbing the toiler of his corn and cat- 
tle, of his fruit and wine, forcing him to 
feed his Turkish retainers, taking his wife 
aid daughters from before his eyes, and, 
wheg he offers resistance, overpowering, 
imprisoning, and killing him. No wonder 
the Bulgarian baba, who saw a traveler 
gazing at a mosque, exclaimed : ‘‘ Do not 


is a*Mussulman’s temple?” 

For more than three hundred years every 
new war has added new glory to the heroic 
story of Montenegro. No wonderthat even 
Tennyson has lately cried: 

“ MONTENEGRO. 
‘They rose to where their sovran eagie sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom on the hight, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 

Against the Turk. 

* * * + ~ . 

O, smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 

Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 

Of lurkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernogora! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.” 

It is fit that Tennyson, looking into the 

face of its history, should have lifted its 
name into song. From the Montenegrin 
piesmas may yet be builded an Iliad and 
an Aineid that will celebrate the exploits of 
a nation of heroes, whose valor has never 
been surpassed. Nearly a century ago 
Montenegro won from Turkey its inde- 
pendence. Ever since it has been a sure 
asylum for all the outcasts of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Perched on its eyrie, it defies the 
world. In spirit andin prowess what Mon- 
tenegro. was in 1400 it is in 1877. Cen- 
turies back the Christians of the Balkan 
valleys blessed these heroic mountaineers, 
who from their impr-gnable fastnesses 
did not hesitate to destroy their foes. Beg- 
gars are unknown in Montenegro. Death 
anywhere but on the battle-field is con- 
sidered acalamity. If every man in Mon- 
tenegro is free, it is because he spends his 
whole earthly life in defending his free- 
dom. And the women of Tsernogora are 
the fit mates of warriors. In one of their 
ptesmas we read: ‘Stanisha’s wife hears 
cries from the Valley of Tsousee and un- 
derstands that her husband has fallen. In- 
stantly she springs forward, gun in hand, 
the high-hearted Christian woman, and 
climbs the green paths down which were 
marching the murderers of her husband, led 
by Tcheneyhitch Aga. The moment she 
saw Tcheneyhitch Aga she fired at him and 
laid him dead. The other Turks, dismayed 
at the boldness of that heroic woman, ran 
away, and left her to cut off their leader's 
head, which she carried to her village.” 
Thus for pages we read of the valor of 
‘*Stanisha’s wife”’—of the men she shot 
and the Turkish heads she cut off to avenge 
her husband; and she seemsto be in no 
sense an unusual Montenegrin wife. 
The women of Montenegro bear enormous 
burdens, tilling the soil, spinning cloth for 
garments, while their husbands and sons 
defend their homes. Nextto a woman, the 
most sacred object to the eyes of a Monte- 
negrin isa traveler. The guides of travel- 
ers are women, and both may pass the 
length of the land inviolable. 
Such are a few of the people who have 
wrestled for centuries to free themselves 
from the lash of the Turk, to whose rescue 
for not the first time the Russian armies are 
this moment marching. 

It was Mazzini’s life-long hope that this 
great mission of freedom and emancipation 
would be performed by ltaly—that, having 
accomplished her own national unity and 
independence, she would march to the res- 
cue of her Sclavonian brethren. He be- 
lieved that the Sclavonic element would 
transform Europe; that a new, transcend- 
ent nation would rise on the ruins of Turk- 
ish and Austrian tyranny. He saw already 
in Europe seven chairs of Sclavonic litera- 
ture—three in Russia, two in Germany, one 
in Saxony, and one in Paris. He saw in 
Austria, in 1843, six millions of Germans 
governing twenty-eight millions of Sclaves. 
He saw in Turkey an army of one hundred 
thousand Moslems hold in hostage fifteen 
million Sclaves. He counted seventy-nine 
millions of the same heroic race reaching 
from Archangel to Thessaly, from the mouth | 
of the Elbe to the Volga. In varied de- 
velopment these people reached from the 
plane of barbarism to the high- 
est arc of civilizdtion; yet all prov- 
ing one common root of being in their 
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indestructible characteristics, in their sol- 
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idarity of race—unique, untouched, under 
the most opposing conditions,.in their un- 
quenchable nationality. Overone hundred 
and twenty-two millions of such a people, 
yet nowhere a state! They supplied the 
brawn of how many nations? They had 
fought for a hundred kings not their own. 
They had won by their blood their own 
Principalities how many times? Yet there 
was no Sclavonian empire. Said Mazzini, 
in 1854; ‘‘The Sclavonian spirit, already 
digging the grave of the Austrian Empire, 
will, in conjunction with the Hellenic ele- 
ment, overthrow the Empire of Turkey in 
Europe.” Even then he called upon Italy 
“to rise to arms in the name of all the 
peoples eager to constitute themselves 
nations, and, crossing the Alps, to ally her- 
self with the proud and struggling Prin- 
cipalities, in their interminable battle for 
freedom—Sclavonic, Hellenic, and Dacian- 
Rouman, all of them thirsting for life. 
The one thing wanting is union between 
these three elements. To lay the 
foundation of and to promote this union is 
the mission of Italy. . . The true 
objective point of the international life of 
Italy lies in our alliance with the 
Sclavonian family. . . . But, however 
this may be, the progress of the Sclavonian 
movement is an inevitable element of the 
future.” Only twenty years since this 
prophecy, and already the ‘‘ Sclavonian 
movement” has begun. Even gentle Bul- 
garia has ‘‘ revolted” and turned upon her 
tormentors, to avenge her slaughtered inno- 
cents. Servia has renewed her ancient bat- 
tles. The dauntless Montenegran still 
holds inviolate the strongholds of liberty. 
The Sclave of Wallachia and Bosina be- 
gins to stir for political independence, and 
even the alien Roumanian has caught the 
scent of freedom from the Balkan valleys 
and mountains and proclaims his independ- 
ence. 


Who comes to their rescue? What 
mighty power stretches forth its hand to 
help lift the yoke of the represser and mur- 
derer from the necks of a brave people? Is 
it Italy? Mazzini said in 1871: ‘History 
will record the first twelve years of the in- 
ternational life of newly-risen Italy with the 
sign of minus. The men who serve the 
monarchy have no consciousness of any 
Italian mission in the world, no political 
conception save one—to drag along from 
day to day and, by following in the wake of 
of those who appear strongest at the mo- 
ment, to prolong their feeble and uncertain 
existence.” At least, Italy is not in 
mood nor in money to-day to begin that 
triumphal march beyond the Alps to help 
in the upbuilding of other nations. The 
land of Mazzini!—the hearts of its people 
must give an answering thrill to the battle- 
cry of freedom from the Danube. But 
they are not strong enough to march to 
that deliverance which their prophet prom- 
ised. Besides, they have no leader. They 
have buried their heroes, and it is well 
that the eyes of their mightiest seer does 
not behold to-day with human vision the 
fading out of his most exalted hope. Is it 
Austria, the abode of more than forty mil- 
lion Sclaves, who sends her forces to their 
struggling brothers just beyond her bor- 
ders? Austria is weaker than she was 
thirty years ago. Not only was she beaten 
by Prussia, and held now in abeyance by 
Germany; the prerogatives of her very 
crown are vested in two opposing nation- 
alities. One has its capital at Vienna, 
where the Austrian Sclaves are governed 
by Germans; the other its capital at Pesth, 
where the Hungarian Sclaves are ruled by 
the arrogant Magyars. It is the governing 
Germans and Magyars of this empire who 
oppose additional Sclavic districts to either 
crown or the formation of independent 
Sclavic states upon their borders. The 
change which the Germans of Austria look 
forward to is the final merging of their 
empire into that of Germany. The Hun- 
garian Magyars are well aware that they 
enjoy a power at present that they could 
never assert under a German kaiser; yet 
they infinitely prefer German annexation 
to an empire of Hungarian Sclaves, crowned 
with a power proportionate to their num- 
bers. Between these two divided and. 
weakened states vibrates Francis Joseph. 
Accomplished, gentle, patient, faithful, 
devoted to duty, capable of the most com- 





prehensive enlightenment as a ruler, one 





SSE} 
can imagine him at the head of a state of 
free and prosperous Sclavesand think of 
him as happy. But now, afraidof Russia, 
menaced by Germany, pulled-this:way and 
that between two internal opposing dynas. 
ties, Francis Joseph does not lie upon a 
bed of roses. Altogether the long-suffer- 
ing Sclaves of the Balkan Peninsula cannot 
look for sympathetic assistance from Aus- 
tria, nor can they look for anything but 
covert help from Germany. Germany has 
a standing ‘emmy of 1,750,000 men, drain. 
ing the industry-and resources of the em- 
pire; and Priace Bismarck, doubtless, 
would prefer that it continue to stand 
where it is, to dragging its splendid lines 
across a squalid and half-barbarous coun- 
try, which, if won, could add nothing to 
the mental or military power of Germany, 
What is Bosnia or Montenegro to the con- 
quering empire that with a wave of its 
banner wiped out the Saxonies and the 
Badens?—the empire that has not yet lifted 
its fateful eye from France, and that any 
moment it chooses can absorb Denmark, 
Belgium, and Holland? Within seven years 
Germany has fought three fierce wars, 
which has enlarged and consolidated her 
empire into the most aggressive military 
power on earth. To do so, it has laid the 
heaviest burdens upon its people and upon 
other peoples. But, with all its selfish en- 
ergy, its disciplined prowess, we have yet 
to learn of any people greatly benefited by 
its conquests and annexations—if even its 
own. Ithas an enlightened government, a 
liberal culture, a literature rich in the accu- 
mulated thought of the most prodigally 
endowed minds; but, save incidentally, it 
has bestowed, none of these great gifts upon 
mankind, Already it regards Austria as 
ultimately its own. One day, when it shall 
have grown to be an Adriatic and a Danub- 
ian power, it may deign, if nottoo late, to 
stretch forth a helping and saving hand to 
its down-trodden neighbors; but not to day. 
Its feeling at present is a personal one. It 
will not spend acent nor give a man; but 
it will give Russia a fair chance. We may 
presume that human affection goes for 
something, even among kings. Alexander 
of Russia is the son of a beloved sister 
of the Emperor William. Both were 
children of Louisa of Prussia, that martyr 
of love and of war whose lovely image 
shows so fair against the dark background 
of the First Napoleon’s wars. Whatever 
becomes of these empires, nothing can 
shake the affection of these men for each 
other. Thus, while the policy of Germany 
is opposed to Russian Pan-Slavism, the heart 
of the Kaiser is always with Alexander. 
The astute Bismarck cannot ignore so vital 
a fact, and helps the Sclaves so far that he 
does not hinder the march of Russia upon 
Turkey. 

If any doubted the recuperative force of 
France when the fiery Commune beat itself 
to death within the trenches of Paris, that 
doubt is dissipated to-day, as the world sees 
the French nation again rehabilitated, order 
grown out of chaos, peace biding the rav- 
ages of war with the trophies of art, and 
science and religion again holding sway, 
its armies once more alert and ready for the 
foe. Who that foe is none need ask while 
Alsace and Lorraine hang their harps upon 
the willows and weep between the con- 
quered and conquering lands. France has 
sworn to reclaim her provinces, She is 
arming to that end, that when the oppor- 
tunity comes she may be equal to the op- 
portunity. Did not Von Moltke tell her, 
but the other day, that, arm as she might, 
Germany was ready. Both nations are too 
busy with each other to fire a spare gun at 
the Turks or to give a God-speed to the 
Sclavonians, 


And England! What a memorial for the 
ages! England with the Turks, the Mag- 
yars, and the Vatican! It is as inconsistent 
with the traditions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race that England should be the friend of 
Turkey as that she should have been the 
ally of the rebel states in the American Re- 
bellion. Yet it is the same story repeated. 
There were plenty of English people who 
felt an intense sympathy with the Union of 
the states. England as a power was neu- 
tral. All the same, the animus of England, 
through its governing class, was with the 
South and its rebellion. ‘‘ Neutrality” 
may well be called a theory which is 
*«founded upon no principle, but is the ne 
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ation of every principle.” We hear 
guch of neutral governments in war. We 
ave yet to see one. In the American war 
jeutral England was with the South. To-day 
jeutral England is chiefly with Turkey. Itis 
ue that the English reviews and journals 
teem with the protests of Englishmen against 
heattitude of England toward the Sclavo- | 
nian provinces. They ring with eloquent. 
denunciation of Lord Derby and Lord Bea- 
consfield. The English people see more 
clearly than the English Government. 
The forcible conclusion of the English peo- 
ple is this: Russia is in the right in demand- 
jng that the Turkish subjects of her own 
race and creed shall have a certain measure 
of decent treatment, of humane law secured 








tothem by solid and stringent guaranties. 
If Russia demands anything else, that will’ 
put her in the wrong; then the case will be’ 
altered, and then we will change face and 
decry her as loudly as now does Lord Bea. 
consfield. The advanced thought, the hw- 
nanity of England is with Russia. Never- 
theless, when an Englishman “ turns up” 
in this war it will in all likelihood be in the 
armies of the Sultan, fighting against 
progress, humanity, religion, and decency. 
Has not ‘‘the ablest English cavalry officer 
living” already trained his Turks to perfec 
tion, and is he not now selecting his sub- 
ordinate officers from among the flower of 
English chivalry? Is not one of the most 
successful blockade-runners of the South, 
an English captain, now the admiral 
of the Turkish navy? English human- 
ity stays with the Russian and the 
Sclave. English caste and greed rushes 
over to the Turk. Tory and Liberal alike 
distrust the Russian. When Alexander de- 
clares that the war is ‘‘for Christ’s sake,” 
‘“‘How about Constantinople?” they cry. 
‘Peter the Great first set his voracious eyes 
upon this sunny port of the Southern seas. 
Every Russian emperor since his day has 
been after it. We are not going away 
around by Cape Horn to get to India.” 
‘‘For Christ’s sake,’’ forsooth! The after- 
thought of even the gentle Alexander may 
reach forth to extended territory. It would 
be strange, indeed, if no drop of the 
blood of the mighty Nicholas stirred 
in his veins; but the cry of Russia is for its 
brethren. Sclave answers Sclave. The 
Russian hates the Mohammedan, as the Serv- 
ian, the Bulgarian, and the Montenegrin 
hates him. One in race, they are one in 
religion, one in their defiance of a common 
foe. One must realize the intensity of this 
dual sentiment, old as the history of either 
people, to appreciate how powerful and 
passionate is the sympathy which now im: 
pels the Russian forces, as they march to the 
deliverance of their brethren. At this day it 
is hard for any people to believe ina war for 
religion. Religion to the average Caucasian 
has become such a material thing, such a 
system of pure reason, that he cannot con- 
ceive that a nation would rush to battle for 
the sake of the faith that isinit. Heinfers 
that nobody thinks enough of his religion 
to fight for it. He forgets that two, three, 
and four hundred years ago nearly all the 
wars waged were “religious” wars. This 
side of Peter the Hermit and the nine Cru- 
sades, Gustavus Adolphus came with his 
Swedes into Germany to plant more firmly 
the Protestant faith. Cromwell’s battles 
were all believed to be ‘‘ religious.” Wil- 
liam of Orange came to Torbay to establish 
the Church against James and the Jesuits, 
These are a very few of the numberless 
Wars waged, it was believed, ‘‘for Christ’s 
sake.” Yet the world cannot realize that 
to-day the Russian people, in religious feel- 
ing, thought, and toleration, are just where 
these other warriors of the Cross were cen- 
turies ago, This crusade of Russia for 
Christianity is nothing new. The Russian 
Empire had its origin in a union of the 
Sclavonic-Tshudish tribes, and from the 
hour of its beginning till now it has been 
held as the special defender of the Scla- 
Vonians of the Danube. 


Ina Montenegrin piesma, entitled ‘‘Bogova- 
me” (God’s Work), recounting the campaign 
of 1768, we read: ‘‘ Sultan, thou knowest 
that on those rocks of Tsernogora the 
whole people starts up at the mere name of 
the Russian emperor, as children would 
do for a father!” It was Peter the Great 
who in, his.war of 1711 against the Turks 
discovered this wonderful people. _When 


the Turks, the Montenegrins first re- 
sponded. Milo Radovitch bore the Czar’s 
letter from the Baltic to the remote Black 
Mountain, and thus it read: 
‘“‘ The Turk is now attacking me with all 
his forces, to revenge Charles XII and to 
please the potentates of Europe; but I hope 
in Almighty God andI trust in the Serb 
nation, especially in the stout arms of the 
Tsernogarki yonaks, who will certainly 
help me to deliver the Christian world, 
to raise up the Orthodox temples, and to 
exalt the name of the Sclaves. Warriors 
of the Black Mountain, you are of the same 
blood as the Russians, of the same faith, 
the same language; and, besides, are you 
not, like the Russian men, without fear?” 
At these words of the Sclave Czar, 
of the great Christian emperor, all pres- 
ent brandish their swords and run to 
their fusils. There is but one cry among 
them: ‘Let us march against the Turks, 
and the sooner the gladder we shall be.” 
The letter of the Czar Peter, written 
nearly two hundred years ago, sounds 
strangely like the proclamation of the Czar 
Alexander of to-day. With every year the 
melancholy song of the Sclavonian has 
deepened in defiance. The tameless spirit 
of the Montenegrin has not one jot abated. 
Still he cries: ‘‘Oh! it is no shadow, the 
Tsernogarki freedom! No other than God 
could quell it; and who knows but God 
himself would tire of such an enterprise?” 
When in 1871 Mazzini turned his dying 
eyes toward the twenty millions of Sclavo- 
nians between North Germany and Russia, 
as the ‘mission ” of Italy, ‘‘ its initiative 
in Europe for future political and economic 
power,” it seemed to be with an intense 
consciousness and melancholy foreboding 
that the unity of the Sclavonic races would, 
after all, bring forth at last the unification 
of forces ina common cause that we see 
to-day; that, after all, it would not be the 
mission of Italy, but of Russia, to unlock 
the gate of Sclavonian freedom. For he 
wrote of the Sclavonian movement: ‘‘ Its 
success is certain, but not remote. The 
danger of the question may all be summed 
up in one: that in their ascending move- 
ment the Southern and Northern Sclavo- 
nians should seek the aid of Russia, and 
yield up the direction of their forces to 
the Czar. In that case the result would be 
a gigantic attempt to make Europe Cos- 
sack.” If not you and I, at least coming 
generations can afford to smile over this 
last sentence. Mazzini even, with his 
wide mental outlooks, seems to take no 
cognizance of the fact that even Russia 
has made vast strides in enlightenment; 
that in civilization the Russia of to-day is 
not the Russia of a hundred years ago; 
that the emancipated serf in local self- 
government is as free as an American; 
that Alexander is not Nicholas, and cares 
nothing about making Europe ‘‘ Cossack,” 
a task which (which he is_ intelligent 
enough to know)it would be impossible 
for him todo. But inscrutable law gov- 
erns the history of races, as of families. 
Tbey grow to their climax, they fulfill 
their destiny; they live and flourish, they 
wane and die. Who, tracing its course, 
will say that the vast Sclavonian life has 
swelled to its flood-tide? The union of all 
Sclavonian peoples—Pan-Sclavism—is the 
dream of a race to-day more numerous 
than the Celtic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Ger- 
man, or the Latin. Nationality, the basis 
of all government, is to be the dream of the 
Sclave. For it he has fought for centuries; 
for it he will continue to fight till for him- 
self itis won. Unity in nationality—was 
it not for that that tens of thousands of 
Anglo-Americans laid down their lives? 
Pan-Americanism, Pan-Sclavism—what is 
the difference? Equality is the watchword 
that makes the American happy. Brother- 
hood is the bond that binds Sclave to Sclave 
with hooks of steel. 
Pan-Germanism we see realized in the 
unification of the German Empire. The 
central idea of the Germanic mind is self- 
government, conquest, intellectual and 
material development. 
The fundamental principle of American 
nationality is union, equality, progress. 
The undying instinct of the Sclavenian is 
fraternity. The Russian peasant travels 
from the Baltic to the Danube, everywhere 
welcomed as abrother. The mir, the. vil- 
lage commune,of the Sclave, builds up the 





he roused the Christians of the East against 


interest of the whole community, rather 
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every man struggles for himself. It is the 
individual who is aggressive, omnipresent 
uppermost. 
wider, soar higher; it could not strike 


The Western idea may spread 


deeper than the Eastern instinct. Each 
type of life has its place in working out the 
destiny of race and in adding its iota to the 
sum total of the toil and triuumphs of the 
world. 

While the nations point with distrust at 
the Czar of all the Russias, there igs some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in the picture of the 
man Alexander, bearing gigantic burdens 
that cannot be lifted, meeting terrific issues 
which he never forced and cannot avert. 
Few take the trouble to remember that he 
inherits all of the gentle nature of his 
mother and none of the ambition of his 
father; that of all men he is the last to take 


of Nicholas. He has given the world proof 
(which it readiiy forgets) that he wishes his 


progress; his triumphs to be the triumphs 


up the traditions of Catherine or the battles | 


reign to be one of emancipation and ' 


of civilization and peace. All the same, 
when the Turk slaughters his brethren and | 
refuses a guaranty for their succor, he 
commits his great armies to God and bids' 
them in the tracks of their ancestors to 
cross the Turkish frontiers. 
He is dealing with forces mightier than’ 
himself, whose ways he cannot fathom, 
whose course he cannot trace any more 
than the lightnings, whose ends he cannot 
foresee nor finally shape, although out of 
them one day shall come the new and free 
and mighty empires of the future. 
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Tue events connected with the fourth 
Presidential felection, when Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Burr received an equal 
number of electoral votes, and the former 
was, after a protracted struggle, finally 
chosen by the House of Representatives, 
constituted the occasion which led to the 
proposal in 1803 and adoption in 1804 of 
the Twelfth Amendment. The changes of 
the Constitution thereby made are as fol- 
lows: 1. That the electors, instead of 
placing the names of two persons on each 
ballot for President, shall vote for President 
and Vice-President in distinct ballots, plac- 
ing a single name on each ballot. 2. That 
the Vice-President, instead of being chosen 
by the number of votes next highest to the 
number necessary to choose a President, 
shall, like the President, be elected by a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed. 3. That the number of can- 
didates, out of whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose the President, when 
the right devolves upon. it, shall he the 
three highest on the list, instead of the 
five highest. 4. That, if the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having acquired the right to 
choose a President, shall fail to make a 
choice ‘‘before the fourth day of March 
next following,” the Vice-President shall 
then act as President. 5. That, if the elect- 
ors shall fail to choose a Vice President, the 
Senate shall make the choice from the two 
highest candidates on the list of persons 
votedfor. 6. That the Vice-President shall 
have the same qualifications for office as 
those of the President. 


The question of further alterations in 
the Constitution with reference to the 
election of President and Vice-President 
has several times been discussed in both 
houses of Congress—resolutions have been 
offered, committees appointed to consider 
the question, and plans of amendment re 
ported; and yet no change has been made 
since the adoption of the Twelfth Amend- 
ment. The object of this article is to give 
a brief sketch of these resolutions and dis- 
cussions down to the year 1850, as con- 
tained in Benton’s ‘‘ Abridgment of the De- 
bates of Congress.” 

In 1814 Mr. Pickens offered a resolution 
in the House of Representatives. proposing 
so to amend the Constitution as to estab- 
lish a uniform mode of choosing Presiden- 
tial electors. In some of tbe states these 
electors were appointed by their legisla- 
tures; in others they were chosen by the 
people on a general ticket; and jin. still 
others they were chosen in separate dis- 


There was, hence, no uniformity of method 

among the states; and, moreover, each 

state for party reasons was disposed «0 

adopt the method which would secure to 

it the greatest political power. In some in- 

stances, asin the case of New Jersey, the 

manner of choosing electors had been 

changed just on the eve of a Presidential 
election. Mr. Pickens proposed to correct 
these diversities of practice, and require all 
the states to be divided into electoral dis- 
tricts, equal in number to the number of 
senators and representatives to which 
they were respectively entitled in Congress, 
and one elector to be chosen by the quali- 
fied voters in each district. The debate on 
this subject was participated in by several 
members of the House; and then the ques- 
tion was laid aside, with no practical results, 
—(Vol. V, pp. 110—118.) 

In 1816 Mr. Pickens again called the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives to 
the same question, when a brief discussion 
was had; yet nothing was done.—(Vol. V, 


pp. 677—680.) 


On the 11th of December, 1823, Senator 


Benton submitted to the Senate an amend- 


ment to the Constitution, which, omitting 
minor details, proposed to change it as 
follows: 1. That each state shall be divided 
by the legislature thereof into electoral dis- 
tricts, equal in number to the number of 
senators and representatives to which it is 
entitled in Congress. 2. That the quali- 
fied voters in each district shall vote direct- 
ly for President and Vice-President. 3. 
That the votes of each district, to be col- 
lected and counted in the manner that the 
legislature may prescribe, shall count as 
one vote for the candidates having the 
greatest number of votes for these re- 
spective offices. 4. That, if two or more 
persons receive the highest and an equal 
number of votes in any district for the 
same office, the returning officers shall de- 
cide between them and certify accordingly. 
5. That triplicate certificates of the whole 
number of votes given for each candidate 
shall be made out and transmitted, in such 
manner as Congress may direct, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, 
addressed to the Senate.—(Vol. VII, p. 472). 
The object sought by these provisions was 
to dispense entirely with the use of inter- 
mediate electors, and allow the people to 
vote directly for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by electoral districts. Mr. Benton was 
strongly opposed to the Electoral College 
and to the general ticket system, and he so 
shaped his amendment as to exclude both, 
and at the same time make no change in the 
political power of the several states in choos- 
ing the President and Vice-President. He de- 
signed to leave the Constitution unchanged 
in other respects. 


Senator Dickerson, on the 15th of De- 
cember in the same year, presented to the 
Senate a plan of amendment which retained 
the electors; but required them to be chosen 
by districts, and not on a general ticket. 
The two houses of Congress, when counting 
the votes, were to form a joint meeting, act- 
ing asa single body and presided over by the 
President of the Senate. If no person was 
found to have the majority of all the votes 
cast for President, then from the three 
highest candidates on thelist of those voted 
for as President this joint meeting was im 
mediately to choose the President by ballot. 
A majority of the votes of all the members 
present was to be necessary to a choice on 
the first ballet; and, if this failed to make 
a choice, then a plurality of votes was to 
suffice on the second ballot, If no Vice- 
President was chosen by the electors, then 
he was.to be chosen by the Senate, as al- 
ready provided in the Constitution. The 
plan also declared that no person having 
been twice elected to the Presidency shall 
beagain eligible to that office.—(Vol. VII, pp. 
473—474.), This scheme differed from that 
of Senator Benton in retaining the Electoral 
College and. excluding a direct vote: for 
President and Vice-President by the peo- 
ple, and agreed with it in establishing elect- 
oral districts, and, hence, excluding the 
general ticket system. It also proposed a 
radical change in,the method of choosing 
the President when no choice had been 
made by the electors. The two houses of 
Congress, voting per capita in a joint meet- 
| ing, and not,the House of Representatives, 
voting by states, were to make the choice, in 








than that of the individual. 


In America 


tricts, each district choosing one elector. 


the event supposed. 
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On the 24th of December, in the same 


year, Senator Van Buren addressed the 
Senate on the subject, and concluded his 
speech by submitting another plan of 
amendment. His scheme agreed with the 
two preceding in adopting the system of 
electoral districts, and with that of Senator 
Dickerson in retaining the Electoral Col- 
lege, while it differed from both in provid- 
ing for a second meeting of the electoral 
colleges, to vote for President, in the event 
that no choice had been made at the first 
meeting. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President at this second 
meeting, whether a majority of the whole 
number or not, was to be the President. 
And, in the event that two or more persons 
should receive the greatest and an equal 


number of votes at this second meeting, } 
the House of Representatives was to choose | 
one of them, in the manner already pre- | 
The provision | 
for a second meeting of the electors con- | 


scribed in the Constitution. 


Stitutes the peculiar feature of Mr. Van 
Buren’s plan.—(Vol. VII, pp. 475—480.) 


All these plans were referred to a special | 


committee of the Senate; and on the 8th of 
January, 1824, the committee made a re- 
port, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which provided for the district; 
system of choosing electors, and adopted ' 
the plan of Senator Dickerson as to the) 
joint meeting of the two houses of Congress 
when the votes are counted, and also as to 
the method of choosing the President when 
no choice had been made by the electors. 
—(Vol. VII, p. 485.) Senator Benton, who 
made the report, presented an elaborate 
argument in its favor on the 3d of the fol- 
lowing February.—(Vol. VII, pp. 496—504).) 
On the 18th of March the subject was re- 
sumed in the Senate; yet the debate was, 
diverted from tbe question in hand to what; 
was styled the caucus system of nominating, 
candidates for the Presidency, and did no 

return to the repart of the committee dur- 
ing that session of Congress. 

At the same session of Congress the sub- 
ject was considered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and a special committee reported 
an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for the choice of electors by electoral 
districts, and for a second meeting of the 
electors in the event that they failed to 
choose a President at the first meeting. 
(Vol. VII, pp. 799, 603.) 

At the next meeting of Congress, and on 
the 15th of December, 1825, Senator Ben- 
ton made a motion to appoint a special 
committee of the Senate to inquire into the 
expediency of so amending the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘as to provide for the election of 
President and Vice-President by a direct 
vote of the people in districts.” —(Vol. VIII, 
pp. 362—364.) This committee, being ap; 
pointed, reported. on the 19th of Jacuary,' 
1826, a form of amendment providing for 
the choice of electors by electoral districts; 
for a second meeting of the electors to vote 
for President and Vice-President, if no one 
was elected at the first meeting; and for an 
elegtion of President by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if at this second meeting two 
or more persons should receive the greatest 
and an equal number of votes for President, 
and also for an election of the Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Senate in like circumstances. 
(Vol. VIII, p. 375.) This report was taken up 
for discussion in the Senate on the 8th of 
the following May; and after a brief debate 
it was laid on the table.—(Vol. VIII, pp. 554— 
557.) 

On the 15th of February, 1826, Mr Mc- 
Duffie introduced two resolutions into the 
House of Representatives, declaring that 
the Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to provide a uniform mode of voting for 
President and Vice-President by districts, 
and prevent the election of these officers 
from ever devolving upon the respective 
houses of Congress, and providing for the 
appointment of a committee to draft the 
form of an amendment to secure these ends, 
These resolutions, after being briefly debat- 
ed, were, together with two other resolu- 
tions, offered by Mr. Buchanan, relating to 
the same subject, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole.—(Vol. VIII, pp. 688—699.) On 
the 7th of March these resolutions were dis- 
cussed in the Committee of the Whole, with- 
out any practical result.—(Vol. VIII, pp. 708 
—722.) The discussion was resumed on the 
18th of March, and continued at intervals 


until the 4th of April; and then the sub-- 
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ject, was dismissed for that session of Con- 
gress. 

We hear no more of the question in 
either house of Congress until January 15th, 
1835, when Senator Benton submitted a 
proposition for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for an election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by a direct vote of 
the people, establishing the district system 
of voting, and preventing the election of 
President from ever going to the House of 
Representatives. This proposition was 
briefly discussed and then laid on the table.— 
(Vol. XII, pp. 577, 578.) Mr. Gilmer, on the 
31st of January, 1835, introduced into the 
House of Representatives the plan of an 
amendment providing that no person hav- 
ing been once elected as President shall 
again be elligible to that office; that the 
President and Vice-President shall be voted 
for in each state according to the manner 
adopted in choosing the most numerous 
branch of its legislature; that the persons 
receiving the greatest number of votes for 
President and Vice-President shall be enti- 
tled to the whole number of the electoral 
votes of that state; and that, if no person 
shall receive the requisite electoral majori- 
ty for President and Vice-President, then 
a second election shall be held in the same 
manner as the first.—(Vol. XII, p. 659.) No 
action was had in either house of Congress 
on the subject. 

About nine years after this, on the 15th 
of June, 1844, Senator Benton presented to 
the Senate the form of an amendment the 
general features of which we state in his 
own words, as follows: 

“The detail of the plan is to divide the 
states into districts; the people to vote di-. 
rect in each district for the candidate they 
prefer; the candidate having the highest 
vote for President to receive the vote of the 
district for such office and to count one. 
If any candidate receives the majority of 
the whole number of districts, such person 
to be elected; if no one receives such 
majority, the election to be held over again 
between the two highest. To pro- 
vide for the possibility of a remote and 
most improbable contingency—that of an 
equality of votes between the two candi 
dates (at the second election), a thing which 
cannot occur when the whole number of 
votes is odd, and is utterly improbable 
when they are even—and to keep the elec- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
while preserving the principle which should 
prevail in elections by the House of Repre- 
senatives, it is provided that the candidate, 
in the case of such equality, having the 
majority of votes in the majority of the 
states shall be the person elected President. 
To provide against the possibility of an- 
other almost impossible contingency (that 
of more than two candidates having the 
highest and, of course, the same number of 
votes in the first election by an equality of 
votes between several), the proposed amend- 
ment is so worded as to let all—that is, all 
having the two highest numberof votes— 
go before the people at the second elec- 
tion. hen the first election 
should have been effective for the Presi- 
dent, but not for the Vice-President, then, 
to save the trouble of a second election for 
the secondary office only, the present pro- 
vision of the Constitution should prevail, 
and the Senate choose between the two 
highest.”—(Vol. XV, p. 153.) 


These sketches, drawn from Benton’s 
‘* Abridgment of the Debates of Congress,” 
and extending to the year 1850, show that 
the idea of amending the Constitution with 
reference to the method of electing the 
President and Vice-President is by no 
means a modern idea. The Twelfth 
Amendment was adopted in 1804; and after 
that we find the subject engaging the atten- 
tion of Congress at different times for 
nearly fifty years, All the amendments 
proposed were designed to dispense with 
the general ticket system in choosing elect- 
ors, and prevent the election of President 
from going to the House of Representa- 
tives. Some of these amendments sought 
to secure a direct vote by the people in 
electoral districts, and thus abolish the use 
of electoral colleges. It is true that all 
these efforts failed of success, and that dur. 
ing the whole period Congress did not form- 
ally submit any amendment to the state 
legislatures for ratification; yet the fact 
abundantly appears that many of the ablest 
statesmen of the country were desirous of 
amending this part of the Constitution. 
Senator Benton agitated the question for 
more than twenty years. The complica- 


tions growing out of the last Presidential 
election have given a fresh interest to the 
subject and disclosed defects in the Con- 





stitution that were never before so clearly 








seen. There is no question before the 
country more important or more intimately 
related to the future safety of our political 
system. We have narrowly escaped a seri 
ous peril. The lesson taught is that we 
should so amend the organic law as to pro. 
vide against its recurrence, 
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THE ErFrect oN NEw CANTON OF MR. BurRT’s 
DEPARTURE. 








Tue absence of Mr. Burt was not a mat 
ter that awakened any especial surprise. 
It was a very common thing for that gentle- 
man to make long trips to various points 
in the interest of the Land Company; and 
business went on at the office during his 
absences very much as usual. Col. Pep- 
pernel]l would happen in and direct things, 
and the clerk knew just as much about the 
property as did Mr. Burt, though, of 
course, he had not that gentleman’s win- 
ning way in the matter of entrapping un- 
suspecting investors. 

Three days passed, and, as Mr. Burt did not 
put in an appearance, Mr. Gardiner began 
to be uneasy. He did not like the appear- 
ance of things. 

Only the day before Burt went away he 
had come to Gardiner’s bank and borrowed 
ten thousand dollars—that is, he had ex. 
changed cheques for that amount, and that 
cheque, certified by Mr. Gardiner, had 
come back from Chicago, and Mr. Burt 
had, singularly enough, neglected to pro- 
vide for it. 

Gardiner went, in some trouble, to Jim; 
but that young man had troubles of his 
own to care for, and he put it off with the 
remark that Burt would be home in a day 
or two, and that, doubtless, it was all right. 
And Jim, who was playing a game of chess 
with Sam Livingston, dismissed the old 
gentleman and went on studying the posi- 
tion his king was in. The father went, 
feeling that it would be cruel to divert his 
son’s mind for a matter so trifling as $10,- 
000. 

‘** Jim,” said Livingston, ‘‘ the old man’s 
troubled. If I were you, I’d look this mat- 
ter up alittle. Your father’s the most con- 
fiding man I know of, and they either have 
or will beat him.” 

“* Who are they?” asked Jim, not looking 
up from his game, 

“‘Burt, Peppernell, and the rest of ’em. 
Burt is a smooth hypocrite, Peppernell is a 
blustering old scoundrel, and Peak and 
Sharp—” 

“You are giving a pretty character to 
the leading citizens of the village,” was 
Jim’s answer. ‘‘Sam, you’ve got me.” 

‘*Not as badly as those fellows have 
your father. Jim, you’ve no time to lose. 
The old man isn’t the one to deal with them. 
I know what he is troubled about. It’sa 
cheque. Three days ago I saw it in Burt’s 
hand, as he came out of the bank, I saw 
the figures, and it was certified. How 
much do you suppose it was for?” 

‘*T haven’t the faintest idea,” said Jim, 
showing, however, some little interest in 
the matter. 

‘*It was for ten thousand dollars; and 
Burt has been gone three days, and the old 
man is worried. There’s something gone 
wrong, depend upon it; and you can’t look 
into it too soon,” 

‘Some mistake, I suppose. Banks are 
always making mistakes, when they ought 
to be the most correct institutions in the 
world. I took the old man’s place once, 
one day, and if I had stayed there a week 
I'd have ruined him. Every cheque that 
came in for $1 I paid $100 for. It was 
a mercy for us that the people about here 
are or were tolerably honest. But, Sam, I 
rather think this matter ought to be looked 
into, and I’ll go down and do it.” 

On his way, his father met him, pale, 
agitated, and so nervous that he couid 
scarcely keep his feet. 

*“Come with me to the bank, Jim, at 
once. I am worried and want you.” 

Jim accompanied his father to the little 
private office back of the desks. 

‘* Jim,” said the old man, in a low, trem- 
ulous voice, ‘“‘I ain’t easy in my mind. 
Burt came in here Monday and got an ac- 
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commodation cheque certified for $10,000. 
saying that he would have the means to 
meet it before it could come round.” 

“ What did he want with that amount of 
money?” 

“It was for the Land Company, of 
course. I don’t know what for. I never do, 
He has done it a hundred times before, anq 
he has always met them promptly, Without 
any trouble. 

“Well?” 

The old man put his face close to Jim, 
and whispered in his ear, as though he Were 
afraid of being overheard: 

“‘That cheque was cashed at the Firg 
National Bank of Chicago, the bank wher 
I keep my account, and it has come back 
with a notice to me to make it good imme 
diately.” 

‘* What?” exclaimed Jim, springing to his 
feet. ‘‘ This is serious. We have no timety 
lose. Come with me—no, stay in the bank 
and say nothing. I will go and find oy 
something about it.” 

The son now took the lead. Out into th 
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street and down to the Burt residence, and “Thank 4H 
asharp, impatient ring. Mrs. Burt answered BF quickly. ‘‘If 
the bell in person. She had in her left & with Burt, the 
hand a bottle of the Infallible Recuperator && for that. But 
and in the right a spoon, and the pleased & Mr. Burt is—” 
expression of her face showed that she had “A thief!” 
just taken a dose, and in her benevolence ‘and, if I am 
looked as though$she would be overjoyed J of them.” 
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terrible change in the weather, and I was shall find. I. 
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‘«Mrs. Burt,” broke in Jim, without hes next day. T 
ing her to the end, ‘can you tell me where short work of 
Mr. Burt is?” to the New 
hen made | 


“Tcan’tsay. Heleft here Monday night. 
He packed his carpet-bag himself, as he 
always does, and left, saying he would be 
home in a few days.” 

Without even thanking her for her in 
formation, Jim went to the station, and 
found there that Burt had not purchased a 
ticket that night and had not gone by the 
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train. There was no satisfaction in this, and in Chicago. 
he was puzzled what next todo. While he Great and 
was making his inquiries, as good fortune Peppernell, | 
would have it, the station agent at Freedom, he heard of | 
the crossing of the Central with the Branch, “He's go 
happened to be standing by. Company! 
‘«Burt?” said he. ‘‘ Your Burt? He came remarked. 
to Freedom Monday night. I saw him, but after all I’ve 
he didn’t go north from there. He took the of this mag 
train south. He didn’t get a ticket, for the get any rev 
office wasn’t open.” save the ce 
All this gave him no light. The cheque useful in ¥ 
came back from Chicago, and there he must what I reg 
have gone. Back to the office of the bank, quence of 
and a messenger to Livingston, which was are for the | 
quickly answered, To say tl 
Jim, the elder Gardiner, and Livingston Canton whe 
went as quickly as possible to the office of tainty is to 
the Land Company, and, after a little pre- consternati 
limivary talk with the clerk in charge as to as though : 
Burt’s whereabouts, they demanded the his wife h 
books. she had elc 
The clerk gave themtothem. There was man who 
no record of the cheque; but the cash bal- hoard and 
ance for the Land Company and the Savings should go | 
Bank showed $50,000. looked for 
‘‘Great Heavens!” exclaimed Gardiner. tirely out 
‘‘With this balance, what did he want of monstrous 
$10,000 from me?” had occur 
‘“‘Thave my notion,” said Jim. ‘‘ We shall And we 
see in a minute. Where is this cash?” Every ma 
“In the sub-treasury,” was the clerk’s with very 
reply. deposit a 
‘*Give my father the keys.” ‘body was 
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he goes away, enough cash for the business Wn its 
for the time he expects to be gone, and the burst 
carries the keys with him.” ence of W 
‘A cold chisel will unlock it,” muttered Poor | 
Jim. ‘I guess there ought to be one inthe Parson, b 
pocket of every stockholder.” Mrs. Bas 
And Slocum, the blacksmith, was sent ied that 
for; but he, not being a practical burglar, self and 
made slow work of it. He did finally, how- dren we 
ever, get it open, and the three men looked groaned 
in. Gardiner fell to the floor. Jim uttered y that it 5 
an ejaculation that was anything but o puni 
pious. tion of 
Empty! Gone was all the money that the salary f 
books showed ought to be there and which But, as: 
the clerk said should be there! Gone were ble as h 
all the valuable papers—all the mortgages, Prayer { 
notes, and everything else of value! The Vorin p 
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cant space; everything of value had been 
dripped from it. 

By this time Sharp and Peak had heard 
of the extraordinary proceedings at the 
ofices, and they came in. 

“JT can’t account for this,” said Sharp. 
“We have always entrusted the detail of 
the business to Mr. Burt. Col. Peppernell 
night know something about it, if he were 
here; but he, unfortunately, is absent and 
will not be back till morning. 

“But what did he want of $10,000 in 
Chicago?” moaned Gardiner, clinging tena- 
cjously to the idea that it was a matter sus- 
ceptible of explanation. ‘‘ We owe nothing 
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there, that I know of. I—I hope there is 
nothing wrong with the Company.” 

“There can be nothing wrong with 
the Company,” replied Capt. Peak. ‘‘ This 
cheque Of which you speak, was it made 
tothe order of the Company or—” 

“Burt said it was for the Company; but 
jt was made, as all such cheques were, to 
the order of Burt himself.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Peak, 
quickly. ‘‘If anything has..gone wrong 
with Burt, the Company will not be holden 
for that. But there can be nothing wrong. 
Mr. Burt is—” 

“A thief!’ broke in Jim, impetuously; 
‘and, if I am not mistaken, there are more 
of them,” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Peak, threateningly. 

“Never mind. We shall find what we 
shall find. I leave for Chicago on the next 
train.” 

Jim took the next train, and returned the 
next day. The Chicago capitalists made 
short work of his hopes. Every note given 
to the New Canton Land Company had 
ken made payable to Charles Burt on 
order, and he had sold them in a lump for. 
hat he could get for them, and had never 

.been seen there since. He was non est, 
with all the available assets of the Land 
Company, with a great deal of Gardiner’s 
money, and with every dollar that he could 
borrow of every one in New Canton and 
in Chicago. 

Great and terrible was the rage of Col. 
Peppernell, who returned that night, when 
he heard of the absconding of the treasurer. 

“He’s gone, with all the funds of the 
Company! Blast him!” he energetically 
remarked. ‘‘ And left me as poor as a rat, 
after all I’ve done to develop the resources 
of this magnificent country. I shall never 
get any reward for my labor and capital, 
save the consciousness that I have been 
useful in my day and generation. But 
what I regret the most is that, in conse 
quence of this scoundrel, our enterprises 
are for the time blocked. 


To say there was consternation in New 
Canton when the flight of Burt became a cer- 
tainty is to state it very mildly. It was not 
consternation, it was stupefaction. It was 
as though a man who had implicit faith in 
his wife had come to his home and found 
she had eloped with his coachman; as if a 
man who had a million should go to his 
hoard and find it all gone; as if the sun 
should go out at noon, or anything else un- 
looked for and unexpected—something en- 
lirely out of the course of Nature and too 
monstrous in and of itself to be possible— 
had occurred. 

And well there might be consternation. 
Every man, woman, and child in the Village, 
vith very few exceptions, had money on 
leposit at the Bank. And almost every- 
“body was interested directly and indirectly 
uthe Land Company. The value of every 
fot of ground in the section depended 
Won its continuance, and its collapse was 
the bursting of many a bubble, the exist- 
ence of which the world never knew. 

Poor old Bassett, the Congregational 
Parson, had his year’s salary therein, and 
Mrs, Bassett looked aghast when she real- 
zed that her hopes of a new dress for her. 
self and some decent clothing for the chil- 
dren were baseless visions. The old man 
gtoaned in spirit, and confessed to his wife 

) that it was, doubtless, a special visitation 
to punish him for too much worldly eleva- 
lion of spirit when his church raised his 
salary from three to four hundred a year. 
But, as philosophical as he was and as hum. 

leas he was, it was noticeable that in his 
Prayer that evening he did use unusual fer- 
Yorin praying that the doings of the wicked 
Might recoil upon their own heads; and he 
did the unusual thing of banging the back 
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of the chair at which he was kneeling, as 
he said it, as if that chair were the heads 
upon which wicked effects were to recoil. 
And Mrs. Bassett became a Methodist to 
the extent of startling her chiidren at this 
point with a very shrill and vicious 
“Amen!” Alas! Burt was more vividly 
in their minds than the Scripture, and his 
absconding was the only sin they were 
thinking of at that precise time. But he 
should not be blamed. It was his duty to 
pray against sin, and why should he not 
once in a while have his pick as to who to 
pray against? 

Mrs. O’Flaherty, the Irish washerwoman, 
made the streets vocal, if not melodious, 
with her howls against the ‘‘thaves,” and she 
invoked the ire of the saints upon the head 
of the “‘ villin” as fervently as Bassett had. 
And well she might; for she had every dollar 
of herscanty earningsinthe Bank. Besides, 
Burt owed her for two months’ washing, 
which she had allowed to stand, that she 
might apply it on a lot she had bought of 
the Land Campany. Fitzhugh, the shoe- 
maker, Jones, the blacksmith, Smith, the 
tailor, in short, everybody of small means 
had all their money there, and it was all 
swept out. The honest Burt had used his 
honesty to good purpose, and had taken in 
every fish, big and little, that had come to 
his net. 

It was as if a simoom had swept over the 
village and blasted everything, Financial- 
ly New Canton looked as a field does after 
a ten months’ drought. Men gathered in 
knots and talked loudly or sadly, accord- 
ing to their temperaments. The bars of 
the hotels and of the groceries did a larger 
business than ever—those who had lost 
the most and those who had lost nothing 
drinking the most. The heavy losers 
seemed determined to drink away what lit- 
tle they had left; and those who had lost 
nothing became convinced, after two or 
three drinks, that they were the heaviest 
losers, and they breathed all sorts of venge- 
ance against the robbers who had de- 
spoiled them, 

But the mere loss of the money was not 
the worst evil that resulted from the flight. 
What was to become of New Canton? Who 
now could sell lots? Who could catch 
the Eastern fly? Who could bring capital 
to New Canton? Where was the growth 
of New Canton to come from, now that 
Burt, the very head, the brains, and inspira- 
tion of the project, was gone? Who was to 
take his place in bringing capital and busi- 
ness to the great center? How was the 
price of lots to be kept up? And how were 
the innumerable speculators who had ‘‘ gone 
gnto real estate,” at almost any price, know- 
ing that, utider the Burt forcing process, 
they could get out any day, at an advance, 
to get out now? 

The effect was not only instantaneous, 
but terrible. Lots dropped the first day 
ten per cent., the second twenty, the third 
fifty, and the fourth day there was no sale 
for them at all. In fact, they could not 
have been given away. The bottom had 
dropped out, for the confidence in Burt was 
the bottom. 

Col. Peppernell and the large holders 
talked, but they could not inspire confidence. 
The people had waited so long for the loco 
motives and the steamboats and the facto- 
ries that they were tired; and, now that the 
chief promoter of the scheme had ab- 
sconded, it required a draft upon their 
credulity that they could not honor. New 
Canton was doomed. 

The Colonel, Peak, and Sharp called a 
meeting to ‘‘consider the state of affairs 
and todevise the best way of meeting the 
troubles that the bad faith of one in whom 
the citizens had put all trust had plunged 
the town”; and they appointed the great 
hall of the ‘‘ Burt Institute” as the place 
of meeting. Sharp and Peak declined to 
attend; but Colonel Peppernell, who was 
not afraid of his fellow-citizens, went alone, 
as the representative of the Land Com- 
pany. 

He displayed on the walls of the Insti- 
tute all the maps which he had taken from 
the Land Office, with all the railroads 
branching; he showed New Canton as the 
center of an area of five hundred miles; 
and he had everything on the walls that 
any.one could desire to prove that, no 
matter what an individual might do, noth- 
ing could come amiss to the great enter: 


spiration and made to them a speech: 
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prise. And he forced himself upon the plat- 
form, and worked himself up into a per- 


‘“Men of New Canton,” he shouted. 
‘What ef Burt hez run away? Did he 
take the town with him? Did he'take the 
Midland, the Grand Pacific, and the Trans- 
Continental?” 

‘“He wood hev took ’em ef they hed bin 
here,” shouted a disgusted investor in those 
enterprises. 

‘‘T will not be interrupted!” shouted the 
Colonel, fiercely. ‘‘ Did he take the differ- 
ent addishons the Land Company’ hez laid 
out?” 

“T wish he hed, and left the money!” 
shouted another. 

“And, above all, did he take with him 
the enterprise uv the citizens uv Noo Can- 
ton? Did he take with him that indomita- 
ble energy, that far-seeing sagassity, that 
immense recooperative. power wich en- 
ables the man uv the West to rise sooperior 
to misforchoon, to smile at calamity, to 
laugh at reverses, and to go upward and 
onward, confident in his strength and 
serene in his power? No! A thousand 
times no! And Noo Canton will go on. 
It will realize all the anticipations we hey 
hed uv it. All the hopes that hev bin 
raised will be fulfilled. 

“But we must hev none uv this grumblin’; 
none uv this half-heartid layin’ down over 
little troubles; none uv this stumblin’ over 
molehills.. Our bankis bustid. Very good; 
we must hev another bank. Our Land 
Company is embarrassed. Very good; it 
must be strengthened. Our citizens is 
short. Very good; they must be helped. 

‘*T took stock in Noo Canton—not Burt. 
Is the runnin’ away uv Burt—one man—to 
rooin’ us? I b’leeve in Soggy Run, in the 
railroads, the slack-water; not in any one 
man! Men uv Noo Canton, let us be up 
and a-doin! In times uv darkness and 
distress is when the reel strength uv a man 
comes out. Yoor fair-weather man. is no 
manfor me. When the storms lour; when 
the litenins flash and the thunders roll, the 
man I trust in is he whois on deck, with 
his hand on the hellum, his eye on the 
clouds, and his hart filled with the sense uv 
the responsibility onto him. Instid uv. 
mournin’ Burt, let us remember that we 
hev other men left, and that we kin go on, 
ef we will. Let us repair the breaches in 
our Zion, instid uv sittin’ idly down and 
hangin’ our harps on the willows. We kin, 
ef we will.” i 

Time was when such a speech—a stirring 
speech, filled with all sorts of oratorical 
sage and onions—would have set New Can- 
ton wild; and, had its purpose been to have 
levied a tax of fifteen per cent. on the 
valuation, it would have carried it. But it 
had no effect now; not the slightest. The 
people jeered and hooted at his allusions to 
the resources of New Canton. And when he 
spoke of the railroads, he was compelled to 
dodge a quantity of missiles that were thrown 
at him, every one of which were unsavory. 
Miscellaneous missiles hurtled through the 
air, while eggs, thrown with great precision, 
came from a picked body of sharp-shooters 
in the body of the house. The number of 
turnips, apples, and small stones that he 
had to dodge could not be enumerated or 
estimated. It took Mrs. Col. Peppernell, a 
most patient lady, exactly an hour to clean 
the clothes of the irate Colonel after he had 
pressed through the mob and reached his 
home. 

But he consoled himself by examining a 
packet in a little iron safe he had in his 
house. 

‘‘One kin stand noomerous eggsand sich 
for wat I hev,” was his remark to himself. 
“They can’t git at Mrs. Peppernell’s prop- 
erty.” 

It was as bad as bad could be. The bot- 
tom had dropped out. The citizens—that 
is, the actual citizens—felt that maps and 
lithographs and newspaper articles were 
not enough to make a city; and that, possi- 
bly, in listening to glib-tongued talkers, 
they had allowed their cupidity to take the 
place of their judgment and their morals. 

Stitch, the tailor, went back to his board, 
and whoever said New Canton to him that 
afternoon got very short answers, albeit he 
did take in several jobs of mending which 
a day before he had turned up his nose at. 
And as for Fitzhugh, the shoemaker, there 
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that he did not accept it. The farmers 
about noticed the difference in the bearing 
of these gentlemen immediately; for it be- 
came possible to get work done, and the 
artisans were once more no: only willing, 
but anxious to get work to do. They 
stopped regarding it as a favor to do work, 
and resumed the old-time obsequiousness to 
their customers. One day worked the 


\change. 


(To be Continued.) 





SKEPTICISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A LECTURE, 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 
DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
MAy i4TH. 


(These Lectures are printed weekly in THE INDE- 
PENDENT.] 
NEw ENGLAND skepticism of the last fifty 
years is the upheaved, foaming, temporary 
crest of two interfused waves, slowly rising 
from the historic deep, moving toward each 
other, meeting with loud shock, and throwing 
themselves aloft—one American and one Ger- 
man. Theodore Parker and much else floated 
in Boston at the summit of this glittering, un- 
certain crest, when each wave was at its hight, 
and when in New England each increased the 
hight of the other. In Germany the watery 
swell of rationalism is going down. (See Dor- 
ner, Schwartz, Kahnis, Christlieb, Hagenbach, 
Tholuck, and other writers on the decline of 
rationalism in the German universities. On 
that topic see an article in the Sibliotheca Sacra 
for October, 1875.) In New England the vexed 
billow which upheaved Theodore Parker is go- 
ing down also. Both waves have already 
broken into foam, passed their climax, and are 
slowly sinking now into the thoughtful, abid- 
ing level of the sea. 
Under what compulsion of winds and tides 
did these waves rise? Answer: me that ques 
tion, or do not attempt to explain to me Bos- 
ton and New England. Make some fairly ade- 
quate response to that inquiry, or do not try to 
tell me how Theodore Parker’s errors, and 
those of the school of thought he represents, 
arose. In order to understand the sources of 
Theodore Parker’s errors it is necessary for me 
to cast, what I hope will not be, considering 
the printed diffusion of some discussions here, 
a wholly useless glance over the causes of New 
England skepticism at large. Long enough has 
this city had the name, long enough has that 
university youder had the name it does not de- 
serve, of leading erratic thought in regard to 
the highest of all possible themes. A very 
curious past is behind us; and we, I hope, are 
ready to be a little analytical, a little severely 
studious in looking into that past, in order that 
we may understand’ better our duties in 
the hour that nowis. Three lectures remain 
to be given in this course, and they will all dis 
cuss matters not in controversy at all—historic 
facts, or the large, strategic, organizing cir- 
cumstances that explain the innermost holiest 
of Boston’s religious life, and indeed of New 
England’s, and so far forth of America’s career 
in the world, as receiving or as rejecting Chris- 
tian truth. No more incisively useful topic 
could here and now be brought forward than 
the sources of those errors which have arisen 
partly from German and partly from American 
causés, and have been thrown into prominence 
in this city, but for which this city, taken alone, 
is by no means exclusively responsible. 
When Timothy Dwight, soldier, poet, and 
theologian, magnum atque venerabile nomen, 
began his presidency at Yale College, in 1795, 
the students there were accustomed to name 
each other after the French atheists. Jeffer- 
gon, suspected of French principles in both re- 
ligion and politics, had just become the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. The enthusiasm for 
Lafayette and for Gallican liberty had inclined 
the heart of our whole people toward France. 
The atrociously shallow and unclean but bril- 
liant and audacious Parisian infidelity of the 
period looked attractive, even to the most tal- 
ented and scholarly undergraduates. ‘That 
was the day,” Lyman Beecher writes in his 
Autobiography” (Vol. I, p. 43), ““when boys 
that dressed flax in the barn read Tom Paine and 
believed him. The college church was almost 
extinct. Most of the students were skeptical 
and rowdies were plenty. Wines) and liquors 
were kept in many rooms. Intemperance, pro- 
fanity, gambling, and licentiousness were com- 
mon.’?, Lyman Beecher was in Yale College as 
a student!in his third year when Timothy 
Dwight came there as president. And now these 
two men lie not far from each other in the un- 
speakably, precious dust of the New Haven 
Cemetery, at rest until the heavens are no 
more. At the first communion season after 
President Dwight’s installation only a single 
student from the whole membership of the 
college remained to participate in the service 
of the Eucharist. In all the history of the 
American Church there has hardly been an 
hour of greater disaster. The senior class 





was no job of cobbler work so desperate 


brought before the president a list of questions 
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Memoir, Vol. I. See also Spark’s “Life of 
Dwight.) He chose that theme fora written 
debate, asked the young men to be as thorough 
as possible on the infidel side, treated them 
courteously, answered them fairly, delivered 
for six months from the college pulpit massive 
courses of thought against infidelity, and from 
that day it ran into hiding-holes in Yale Col- 
lege. 
If Harvard University had had a President 
Dwight, I say not what might have been its 
subsequent history and that of portions of 
Cambridge and Boston, but it would have been 
different. Among the eloquent memorials of 
the fathers, Mr. Emerson, in the Old South 
Church, lately, told us that Providence has 
granted to Boston thus far the guidance of the 
intellectual destiny of this continent. Boston 
is a sea-blown city of amusingly self-blown 
trumpets. [Laughter.] If is safe to affirm 
that in the geography of American culture 
Boston is as yet, in the opinion of many, and 
especially in her own [laughter], the highest 
summit. But Harvard University is Boston’s 
summit. Religious diseases, originated chiefly 
by contagion from France in her revolutionary 
period and by many years of war on our own 
soil, filled the veins of Harvard, as well as those 
of Yale, at the opening of our national life. At 
the close of the last century Harvard, as well as 
Yale, was in a vicious state, induced chiefly by 
the very same causes which had produced de- 
moralization at Yale. Under the elms yonder, 
as well as under those at New Haven, infidels 
called each other in honor by infidel names—Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, D’Alembert. In that Parisian 
period, unreportable vices were as common at 
Harvard as at Yale. We have just had a pleas- 
ant book written describing student life in 
Harvard as it unrolls itself at present and as 
many of you and as I remember it ; but a yol- 
ume describing life there ninety years ago, and 
as frankly written as this new description, we 
should not care to have generally circulated. 
In several works of historic fiction the average 
undergraduate of that time is represented as a 
low character. You know what pictures the 
world received from Hogarth; but some of the 
scenes he has put on immortal canvas to illus- 
trate ‘‘The Rake’s Progress might be matched 
out of the fairly representative life of Yale 
and Harvard in that French period. The 
average undergraduate of the last years of 
the last century, at both Yale and Harvard, 
was far less of a gentleman and immense- 
ly less of a Christian than. he is to 
day. Why, at Harvard, at. this moment, a 
great body of the students are members of 
churches, and, other things being equal, are 
not thought the less of on that. account, At 
Yale, in my class, we had more than two-thirds 
on entrance members of Christian churches. I 
know that we hear of scandalous things in 
these large companies of students at Yale and 
at Harvard. You cannot bring together a 
thousand young men without finding a few 
among them of the shallow and riotous sort. 
But they do not give the tone to the whole col- 
lege. Perhaps they do to a few secret societies 
—breathing-holes of frivolity, and, often of 
what is far worse. The mass of students are 
honorable men and come from honorable fami- 
lies, although at the present day it can be said 
that a few are what the most were in the last 
twenty years of the last century at Yale and 
Harvard. Certain itis that these diseases of a 
greatly tempted time existed in Cambridge 
with as much intensity as they did at New 
Haven ; and certain it is that at Harvard there 
was no President Dwight to drive them out, as 
there was at Yale. The atmosphere of Har- 
vard, as well as of Yale, at the opening of our 
national life, was heavily infected with Parisian 
infidelity ; but no adequate corrective was ap- 
plied at Harvard. And, although the. evil re- 
sults are now largely outgrown, they have 
been very noteworthy to those who have 
minutely studied how the sick forehead of a 
certain kind of culture in Boston, laid in the 
pslm of God to rest, bas tossed there with 
doubt, as in Channing’s. and Parker’s case, 
whether the hand was ever pierced for human 
sins ; and now lately with doubt, as with some 
of the Free Religionists, whether there be any 
personal hand at all or not, 


Boston is asked to give an account of her- 
self. She had excellent fathers; but she has 
of late had the name of being the apologist for 
much looseness of thought. We are willing 
to give an account of ourselves. "We have had 
a trial such as no other commonwealth on this 
continent ever had. We have had a'state 
church. How did this arise? Yale and Har- 
vard were founded by men of Christian zeal, 
and how did it come about that in so short a 
time these institutions lapsed into a condition 
that gave joy to the shallow infidel clubs of 
Paris? All Frenchmen were not like Lafay- 
ette. These results arose from adequate 
causes, and adequate causes which ought 
not to be forgotten. If you wish to under- 


| hard to get out. 
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for discussion, one of them on the; Inspiration | You must go back to the time when Lafayette In 1653 no less a man than Henry Dunster, | find men like Stoddard, of Northampton, maip. 
of the Scriptures._(Dwight’s ‘*Theology,’’ |, had our heart and we were not alittle in awe 


or admiration of that very brittle scepter— 
Parisian thought about religion, a style of in- 
tellectual allegiance that no man is proud of 
now! That infidelity which flourished in 1795 
in Yale and Harvard among young men no 
scholar to-day cares to answer, for it is an un- 
clean and degraded thing. We have grown 
far beyond allthat. How did we sink so low 
as to follow that pillar of ashes and blood 
which rose on the Seine and led the nations 
not altogether celestially fora while—a little 
electricity in it, no doubt; some white fire 
mingled with the blue in the whirlwind ; but 
\Sabaras of dust also and hosts of hissing, 
iflying scraps of white-hot volcanic stone ? 

Our fathers did not believe that a man might 
be a minister, although unconverted; but, sir, 
{turning to Mr. Moody], when your predeces- 
sor, George Whitefield, was in this city, it was 
necessary for him to insist that a man should 
not be a minister unless converted. (See 
Whitefield’s ‘‘ New England Journal,’’ passim.) 
On Boston Common, with thirty thousand peo- 
ple in his audience, George Whitefield de- 
fended the proposition that a man does not 
become a saintin hissleep; that conversion is 
an ascertainable change, or will show itself by 
its effects ; and that, if the effects which will 
baturally follow from such a state of life are 
‘not visible, their absence is proof that a man 
should not be a member of God’s house. Why 
\did he need to oppose in New England ideas 
‘which did not cross the Atlantic in the ‘May- 
flower’?? How did New England wander so 
far away from Plymouth Rock, and find herself 
in this low marsh where many of the state 
churches of Europe are struggling to-day? 
Why, she fell into that marsh by havipg her- 
self astate church. The marshes of the state 
churches of Europe—you understand them 
very well. We had the oozy acres of a state 
church to walk over in Massachusetts for more 
than fifty years ; and the smutch is not off our 
feet yet that we received in those bogs! [Sens- 


ation. ] 

In 1631 the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay passed an order that “for time to come 
none shall be admitted to the freedom of the 
body politic but churchmembers.”? What is 
the effect of making a rule that nobody can 
vote unless he is a churchmember? Why, 
everybody will want to be a churchmember, 
and there will be large churches, and you will 
get men into the church whom it will be very 
Now, it was a public law of 
this commonwealth, passed early, with all due 
form, that only churchmembers could vote. 
That was eleven years after the landing on 
Plymouth Rock. Remember, however, that 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, rather than the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Bay, are responsible for 
the secularization of the holiest portion of New 
England life. Where did that law come from? 
It was a thrifty scion from the far-spreading 
European bough. Our fathers had seen chil- 
dren baptized and confirmed in state churches, 
and it was thought that in some sense all bap- 
tized persons were members of the church. 
This was and is the predominating opinion of 
Europe. This ideathe Puritans of England, who 
were not Separatists, as the Pilgrims were, did 
not leave behiod them when they crossed the 
sea. So we had here in my denomination—the 
most: aristocratic on this continent, if you 
please, and the most split, and in some particu- 
lars, the most harmful—a state church. All 


that was in 1631. 
‘What happened next? In 1635 we turned 


Roger Williams away from the Massachusetts 
colony, chiefly for political reasons, as the 
highest authority on this vexed theme, the 
learned editor of the Boston Congregationaiist, 
says and proves, in spite of the dissent of 
Rhode Island and of Brown University.—(See 
Dexter, Rev. Dr. H. M., ‘As to Roger Wil- 
liams,’’ p. 79.) The reasons why Roger Williams 
was sent away were, no doubt, fundamentally 
political; nevertheless, oze source of irrita- 
tion with him was that he objected to the bap- 
tizing of infants. Why did he do that? Among 
many other reasons, because he saw that to re- 
gard all baptized persons ac in an important 
sense members of the church led to the secu- 
larization of churchmembership. I remember 
where 1. am speaking ; I know what prejudices 
I am crossing; but I know that in this assem- 
bly, assuredly, nobody will have objection 
to my advocacy, even at a little expense of con- 
sistency with my own supposed principles, of 
the necessity of aspiritual churchmembership. 
[Much applause.] If I say that a certain de- 
nomination; represented by that man who was 
driven from Massachusetts to Rhode Island, 
has, in spite of all we hear of criticism about 
one of its beliefs, been of foremost service 
in bringing into the world, among all Protest- 
ant denominations, an adequate idea of the 
importance of a spiritual churchmembership, I 
know that no generous heart or searching in- 
tellect will object to that statement. [Pro- 
longed applause.] (My father is a Baptist dea- 
con, gentlemen [laughter and applause]; but 





stand Boston doctrinal unrest, you must go 
back +t tothe period when Paris ruled us. 
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president of Harvard University, announced 
himself as an opponent to the doctrine that 
infants should be baptized. He refused to 
allow an infant of his own family to be bap- 
tized and delivered several sermons against the 
baptism of infants, Baptist authorities assert 
that Henry Dunster became a Baptist. But he 
continued to be president of Harvard Univers- 
ity. His pastor, the Rev. Jonathan Mitchell, 
in 1657, on account of collisions of debate of 
the kindest sort between himself and this 
revered man, who had been his teacher, caused 
a synod to be called, in which action was taken 
of which we feel the mischief yet. This Jon- 
athan Mitchell, however, would have been quite 
a figure in that sky of culture which some think 
too soft, too transcendental for anything in the 
stern days of our fathers to have risen into. 
The recent structure of the Shephard Church in 
Cambridge stands yonder under the Washing- 
ton Elm—it is my fortune to be a member of 
it—Mr. McKenzie’s; and of that church, suc- 
cessor to Shephard, this Jonathan Mitchell was 
pastor. Cotton Mather says of him: 

“His Sermons . . . were admirably Well- 
studied. . . . He ordinarily medled with no 
Point, but what be managed with such an ex- 
traordinary Jnvention, Curious Disposition, and 
Copious Application, as if he would leave no 
material Thing to be said of it, by any thatshould 
come after him, And when he came to Utter 
what he had Prepared, his Utterance had such a 
becoming Tuneadleness, and Vivacity, to set it 
off, as was indeed Jnimitable. . . . Tho’ he were 
all along in his Preaching, as a very lovely Song 
of one that hath a pleasant Voice, yet as he drew 
near to the Close of his Exercises, his Comely 
Fervency would rise to a marvelous Measure of 
Energy. He would speak with such a Tran- 
scendent Majesty and Liveliness, that the People 
(more Thunderstruck than they that heard 
Cicero’s Oration for Ligarius) would often Shake 
under his Dispensations, as if they had Heard 
the Sound of the Trumpets from the Burning 
Mountain, and yet they would Mourn to think 
that they were going presently to be dismissed 
from such an Heaven upon Earth,’’—(See Sibley, 
John Langdon, librarian of Harv. Univ., ‘Lives 
of Harvard Graduates,’’ pp. 148—60.) 

Richard Baxter said that, ‘‘if there could be 
convened a Council of the whole Christian 
World, that man would be worthy to be the 
Moderator of it.” 

Now that man came very near opposing him- 
self to infant baptism. On the 24th day of De- 
cember, 1653, with arguments elaborately pre- 
pared, he went to the study of Henry Dunster 
to convince the president of Harvard Univers- 
ity that opposition to infant baptism was 
wrong; but Jonathan Mitchell came away al- 
most converted to Henry Dunster’s views. He 
found that in bis secret thoughts it wasinjected 
into his mind now and then that infant baptism 
had certain mischievous tendencies in the 
state; but these suggestions came oftenest on 
Saturday, when he was very busy writing his 
address for the next day, and he thought, 
therefore, that they were from the evil spirits. 
It could not be good angels that sent these 
suggestions, for no good spirit would interrupt 
the writing of asermon! [Laughter.] Besides, 
although ‘‘these thoughts were darted in with 
some impression, and left a strange confusion 
and sickliness on his spirits,” they were ‘ in- 
jected, hurrying suggestions, rather than de- 
liberate thoughts.”’ On these grounds, chiefly, 
Jonathan Mitchell, in the days of Salem witch- 
eraft, concluded that all arguments against in- 
fant baptism must be put aside. The question 
was settled in his own mind ; but the import- 
ance of these interruptions turned out to be 
really considerable to New England to this 
hour. He insisted on debating the matter in 
public over and over; and his influence, says 
Cotton Mather, was something of which the 
center was at Cambridge and the circumference 
outside New England. 


It was the effort of this eloquent man, 
Mitchell, that brought together in 1657, by or- 
der of the General Court, all the churches of 
Massachusetts ; and by that body of grave men 
it was ordained that the half-way covenant be 
adopted. By thatcovenant those parents who 
were baptized in infancy were, if living re- 
spectable lives, allowed to have their children 
baptized and became eligible to civil offices. 
| Notice how the political strain was on Massa- 
chusetts all the way through. That decision 
gavegreat umbrage to the churches, ‘ President 
Chauncy, of Harvard, opposed it; and in 1662 
another synod was called, and it was affirmed 
again that the half-way covenant should be the 
tule of the land. That changed one or two 
thousand things. 

The fashion had been set that only church- 
members could be eligible to public office. I 
know that in 1688, on the accession of William 
and Mary, the law that required churchmem- 
bership as a condition to citizenship was re- 
pealed ; but you cannot raise a great wave like 
this and stop it by changing rulers in England. 
We had had it from 1631 to 1688. It was the 
rule that only churchmembers should be eligi- 
ble to office, and,as a result of that, we had 
bad a half-way covenant. Long after 1688 that 
rule of fashion and the half-way covenant kept 
on, in spite of the changes of laws under William 





he is an open conmmunionist.) [Renewed 
laughter.] : 


and Mary. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that in 1704 we 
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taining that unregenerate persons might come 
tothe Lord’s supper. Whitefield wrote in 1749, 
“Mr. Stoddard is much to be blamed for en, 
deavoring to prove that unconverted men might 
be admitted into the ministry.” 


To close this astounding story of the secular. 
ization of New England Congregationalism, we 
find at last Jonathan Edwards and Whitefielg 
making objection seriously to the prolongeg 
abuse of the churchmembership. When Jong. 
than Edwarde, at Northampton, finding out that 
some moral evils greatly needing criticism 
were appearing in the younger lives he was get 
to guide, taught that unconverted persons 
should not be members of God’s house, Op. 
posed his predecessor’s evil plea that church 
ordinances are or may be saving, and insist. 
ed that a man should experience the new birth 
before coming to the communion service, his 
hearers rose and drove him into the wilderness 
for ascetic heresy. I know where in Masgg. 
chusetts [can put my hand on little irregulg 
scraps of brown paper, stitched together y 
note-books, and closely covered all over with 
Jonathan Edwards’s handwriting. Why did he 
use such coarse material in his studies? Why 
was he within sight of starvation? Because he 
had opposed the half-way covenant. Why did 
that man need to accept from Scotland funds 
with which to maintain his family? Because 
he opposed the half-way covenant. Why did 
his wife and daughters make fans and sell them 
to buy bread? Because he opposed the half- 
Way covenant. Because he defended with 
vigor, as Whitefield did, the idea that a man 
should not be a minister unless converted, nor 
a churchmember unless converted, and so set 
himself against the whole trend of this huge, 
turbid, hungry, haughty wave of seculariza- 
tion that had been rising since 1681. Of couree, 
he was abandoned by the fashionable. Of 
course, bis life was in some sense a martyrdom, 
His uote-books were made from the refuse of 
brown paper left from the fans. There is noth- 
ing Massachusetts so little likes to be fanned 
with as those fans Jonathan Edwards’s wife 
aud daughters made and sold for bread, 
{Laughter.] Yes, you starved him ; but Scot 
land fed him, thank God! ([Sensation.] When 
Edwards was dismissed, it was proposed that 
there be a council of ten pastors, and he, of 
course, claimed the right of choosing five ; but 
he was obliged to go beyond the broad bounds 
of old Hampshire County in order to find five 
who agreed with him in opposing the half-way 
covenant. He went to Mount Holyoke—a 
marked spot then, apparently, as it is now,in the 
spiritual history of New England—and obtained 
Woodbridge, of South Hadley, as one of the 
council, because Woodbridge agreed with him 
in opposition to this secularization of the 
Church. 

Political pressure and social arrogance led to 
the half-way covenant. That led to an uncon- 
verted churchmembership, That allowed the 
existence of an unconverted ministry. That 
ministry filled the land with the hue and cry 
against Whitefield and Edwards. 

T hold in my hand a copy of a record made 
as late as 1728 on the oflicial books of a church 
in Westfield, and it is a specimen of the records 
you may find all over Eastern Massachusetts, 
I go up and down, from the Merrimack to the 
Connecticut, as a flying scout, and every now 
and then I chance to meet a talkative docu- 
ment like this: 

“Ata church-meeting holden in Westfield, 
Feb. 25th, 1728, Voted, That those who enter 
full communion may have liberty to give an 
account of a work of saving conversion, or not. 
It shall be regarded by the church as a matter of 
indifference.”’ 

Gentlemen, out of the political pressure 
which preceded the accession of William and 
Mary came the half-way covenant ; out of the 
half-way covenant came the secularization of 
the churchmembership of the Congregational 
body in New England; out of our connection 
with the state came marshes of stagnant 
church-life here, similar’ to the marshes of 
much of state church-life in Europe to-day. 
And there is hardly a breeze that sweeps over 
Boston that does not come from those marshes, 
not yet dry, and that never had any salt in 
them to keep them sweet. [Sensation.] You 
know that 1 am speaking here more frankly 
than I could have spoken fifty years ago, for it 
has not been the fashion in my portion of New 
England denominationally to admit the evil of 
this half-way covenant as fully as I have Dow 
done, until within twenty-five or thirty years. 
But these are the facts. 

A law by which only churchmembers could 
yote was in operation in Massachusetts from 
1631 to 1688 in form, and much longer in spirit. 

The political and social pressure arising from 
that law led to the adoption of the half-way 
covenant, by which persons not professing t0 
have entered on a new life at all were allowed 
to enter the Church. ; 

Out of that pressure arose Stoddard’s evil 
plea that unconverted persons should be 
brought to the communion service. 

Out of all these causes came an unconverted 
churchmembership. 
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Out of that came gradually an unconverted 
ministry. 

Out of that came a broad departure from 
many points of the lofty and scientifically se- 
vere ideals of Plymouth Rock. 

Out of that departure arose in experience a 
wide and deep secularization of the more fash- 
jonable of the churches of Eastern Massachu- 
setts. 

Out of this secularization of the churches of 
Eastern Massachusetts came their chief weak- 
ness in their resistance to the irreligious influ- 
ences arising from the French War and the 
Revolution, and to the accession of the French 
infidelity at the moment when Lafayette and 
French liberty had bent the national soul 
toward France. 

What does Joseph Tracy say in his ‘* History 
of the Great Awakening’? Iopen that most 
cautious book on the whole topic, and I read : 
‘‘Every Congregational church in New 
England, probably, has either adopted Ed. 
wards’s and Whitefield’s doctrine concerning 
churechmembership ‘or become Unitarian.’ ”’— 
(See pp. 411—418 and 418.) 

Americans have all sorts of sense except his- 
toric sense. To-day I have trodden over 
ground that a little while agono man could 
have passed across without burning his feet; 
but it is necessary, face to face with the keen 
look the nation is putting on you, sir [turning 
to Mr. Moody], in this city, to show that we 
have had temptations no other city has had on 
this continent. 

We have had a state church; we have had a 
secularized churchmembership in one of our 
denominations, the ruling one; and little by 
little that secularization so lowered our etand- 
ards that it is not amazing at all, and itis a 
thing we ought to have expected that out of 
the combination of causes included in the older 
Arminiapism, the half-way covenant, the dis- 
turbances of the French War and the Revolu- 
tion, French infidelity, the popular misconcep- 
tions of scholarly Orthodox doctrine, and some 
crude and rash statements in Orthodoxy itself, 
came Unitarianism. 

Out of Unitarianism and the brilliancy of its 
early literary and secular successes came Har- 
vard University in its largely unevangelical at- 
titude—an attitude now greatly changed. 

Out of Harvard University in its unevangelic- 
al attitude came the occasionally skeptical or 
doctrinally indifferent literary circles of Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Out of theskeptical literary circles of Eastern 
Massachusetts came one part of the influences 
that set a portion, though only a portion, of the 
Boston fashions of thought. 

Here we are face to face with an age when 
anti-slavery was taken up by your eloquent 
Parker, and the Church lagged behind, That 
was its own fault. I shall criticise in another 
lecture that slowness on the part of Orthodoxy 
to follow God, that tardiness which left be- 
tween the Church and God a chasm which is 
filled up in great part with the the corpses of 
my own generation. You will allow me, as a 
member of a decimated generation, to be frank 
abvut the slowness of Orthodoxy to follow God, 
until he whom we dare not name plainly be- 
cane abolitionist. [Sensation.] Parker followed 
him, and obtained a following. This is the 
outcome of a single historical glance. But if 
I could have gone into detail, if I could have 
shown you how link has followed link, you 
would be amazed to find Boston to-day not 
wreathed round and round with misconceptions 
of the highest truth, and that religion here, 
which has allowed itself to be corrupted so 
much in the past, is to-day so little corrupted. 
Omitting fractions, the statistics show that in 
1816 there was 1 unevangelical church in Boston 
to every 3,000 of the population, Now there is 
only 1 to every 6,000. In 1816 there was only 1 
Evangelical church in Boston to every 4,000 in- 
habitants. Now there is 1 to every 2,000. In 
the experience of halfa century, a period long 
enough to constitute avery fair test of the tend- 
eucies of thought and exhibiting the results of 
no mere temporary swirl of opinion, Evangelical 
churches ia Boston have risen from the propor- 
tion of 1 to 4,000 to that of 1 to 2,000, and the 
unevangelical of all kinds have fallen off from 
the proportion of 1 to 3,000 to that of 1 to 6,000. 
Very significant on the dial of Boston, with this 
past behind us, is the declining shadow of that 
philosophy which in a dim morning of religious 
experience sees Olympus and Parnassus: and 
mistakes them for Sinai and Calvary. 

Orthodoxy has not always followed God ; but 
only so far as it follows him will it ultimately 
have any following. Deum sequi—to follow God 
—was Seneca’s supreme rule for political action. 


Our painful past summarizes its eager councils 


by writing these Roman words over all doors of 
church and school, social life, literature, and re- 
form.— Boston Advertiser. 





A NUMBER of whorls, truncate-conieal in 
shape, of serpentine, very similar to but smaller 
than those found by Di Cesnola in Cyprus,.and 
by Schliemann at Troy, were lately taken from 


a tomb at Hermeel, about five days’ journey. |) 


rom Beirdat, the other side of the mountains, 


Biblical Resoardh, 

Tue passage in Isaiah xxiv, 2l—‘‘ The Lord 
shall punish the host of the high ones that are 
on high has been a great crux for commenta- 
tors. Three explanations have been offered of 
it—one making it refer to the stars, another to 
the angels, and a third to the stars as living 
beings of angelic nature. The “host of 
heaven,”’ especially in the phrases ‘‘the Lord 
God of hosts’? and ‘‘the Lord of hosts,’ un- 
doubtedly often means the hosts of angels, and 
may be compared with the common epithet of 
the gods in the Assyrian inseriptions ‘lord of 
the legions of heaven and’ earth.’’' But else- 
where we read that ‘‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’”’ (Judg. v, 20), and in 
Job xxxvili, 7 we are told that at the creation 
‘‘the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’? Moreover, the 
next verse but one to the disputed passage de- 
clares that “‘the moon shall be confounded 
and the sun ashamed,’ as though these were 
part of the host of the high ones that were to 
be “ punished ”’ or “‘ visited.’? The only reason 
for punishing the heavenly bodies at the same 
time that vengeance was taken. upon the 
heathen kings of the earth would be that they 
were honored by the latter as gods. God’s 
judgment would, therefore, overtake not only 
the idolaters, but also the objects of their wor- 
ship. At a later period, when astrological 
ideas came to be mixed up with a belief. in the 
guardian angels of countries, the Septuagint 
translators of Isaiah xxx, 4, rendered the 
passage cioiv év Tdver dpynyot ayyedoe wovnpoi; 
and these wicked angels, who were the patrons 
of heathen nations, were probably identified by 
them with the da:uévia, ordemons to whom the 
Gentiles offered sacrifice. According to Rab- 
binic tradition, the guardian spirits of the 
heathen are evil angels; though it is difficult 
to reconcile this opinion with the otber tradi- 
tion that God appointed seventy good angels 
to preside over the seventy nations of the 
world. Inthe Book of Jubilees (iii), however, 
it is stated that God has set over every nation, 
except Israel, spirits, who are worshiped idola- 
trously; and the same assertion is to be found 
in the “Clementine Recognitions”? (viii, 55). 


-..eThe Hebrew word 33 (’6b) rendered 
“ one that hatha familiar spirit ”? in the author- 
ized version, originally signified the spirit itself, 
rather than its possessor. Thus the Witch of 
Endoris called “‘ a possessor of the’Ob’’ (ISam. 
xxviii, 7), the masculine equivalent of which is 
found in the Talmud; while in Lev. xx, 27 we 
read ‘‘in whom there is an ’Ob,” and in Deut. 
xvill, 11 mention is made of ‘“‘the consulter of 
the ’Ob.” Similarly, in Isaiah xxix, 4 the 
spirit, and not the wizard, must be referred to. 
Metaphorically the word came to denote “one 
that hath a familiar spirit, as in Lev. xix, 31; 
xx, 6; I Sam. xxviii, 3, 9. The Septuagint 
renders éyyaotpéurfoc, or “ ventriloquist,” im- 
plying that the possessor of the ’Ob spoke from 
his stomach, where he pretended that the spirit 
resided. ‘ Various conflicting etymologies have 
been proposed for the word, al! of which have 
proved unsatisfactory; but an explanation has 
at-last been afforded by the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. In Aceadian, where magic plays a large 
part, ubi meant “the summoning of a spirit.’’ 
This the Assyrians borrowed, under the form of 
ubutu, or abutu, the feminine representative of 
the Hebrew ’obd. 


....Lieutenant Conder, of the English Pal- 
estine Survey, has been making a study of the 
“‘mukams,”’ or sacred places of modern Pales- 
tine, and has brought together some 300 of 
them, which are probably survivors of the 
“ High Places’ of the Old Testament. The 
Fellaheen, or native peasantry, retain much: of 
the old superstitious reverence for the high 
places, considering an oath by the saint or 
sheikh who is their tutelary deity as more bind- 
‘ing than an oath by Allah. The names may be 
| divided into seven classes, or, more roughly, 
into three—those which preserve the biblical 
| names and are probably of Jewish origin; 
' those which are designated by Christian names, 
such as the mukams of Matthew, John, or Paul; 
and those of more recent and Mohammedan 
times. 

..-.Baudissin remarks;that the clearest recog- 
nition of the universal.supremacy of God and of 
the equality of all men in his eyes is to be found 
in the latest of the prophets, Malachi; as, in- 
deed, might naturally be expected. Malachi 
declares (i, 11) that the knowledge of the true 
God shall not come to the Gentiles in the distant 
future only ; but'that already his name is great 
‘ from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
of the.same ; a fact which is used as an example 
for the negligent Jews. Like Justin Martyr, 
therefore, Malachi seems to recognize that “in 


every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with h 


..-In the last number of Dr. Gritz’s Monats- 
schrift is a paper on the age of the Septuagint 


‘translation of the Book ‘of Job: The writer 
{t to the first half of the first century 





before Christ. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 3d. 
THE LAMENTATION OF AMOS.—Amos v, 


—_—— 
Notes.—‘‘ Take up.’’—Referring, very likely,. 
to the raising of the voice to a loud tone, or to 
the higher tone of a recitative. ‘* The Vir- 
gin of Israel.”"—The word ‘ Virgin’? was ap- 
plied to cities or countries that had not been 
aken captive by the enemy. “« The city that 

i forth,” etc.—The meaning is that the city 
which sent out a thousand to war shall have 
but a hundred fighting men left after the con- 
quest by the enemy. “* Bethel,” ‘* Gilgal,” 
** Beersheba.’”?—-Towns which were centers of 
idolatry. ‘“The Seven Stars.’.—The Plei- 
ades. Oneof them isso feeble that only people 
of uncommonly good sight can see the sev- 
enth. ‘* The shadow of death.’’—That is the 
name given by the Hebrews to the more intense 
darkness that seems to precede the dawn. 
‘*The Gate.”—This word is used three 
times in this lesson, to indicate the place where 
the elders and judges sat toe hear and try cases 
brought before them. The Sublime Porte 
means the Sublime Gate, referring to the place 
of justice. * Remnant of Joseph.”’—Joseph 
embraced the two chief tribes of Israel, Ephra- 
im and Manasseh, and was so used for the 
whole kingdom. The people of Israel were 
hardly a ‘“‘remnant’’ at this time, which was 
in the prosperous reign of JeroboamI[. In- 
deed, the kingdom had at hardly any other 
time been so. prosperous; but the prophet re- 
fers to the few who are likely to listen to his 
word. “« The Lord God of Hostg.?’—Where- 
ever the word “Lord ”’ is used it is Jehovah in 
ithe original ; and the prophet in every way sets 
forth the greatness of Jehovah in contrast to 
the other gods. He is the ‘“‘ Jehovah of Hosts.’’ 
He is the ‘‘ Jehovah God.’? The one who made 
the Pleiades and Orion, ‘“‘ Jehovah is his 
name.’’? If they seek Jehovah, they ‘shall 
live’; but if they seek the god of Bethel and 
Gilgal, they shall ‘‘ come to naught,’’ And yet 
the people claimed (v.14) that Jehovah the 
'God of Hosts was with them, “as ye have 
spoken’’—better, “‘as ye say’’; but they also 
worshiped other gods and did not give him 
their sole worship. 

Instruction.—Wrong-doing is always some- 
thing to mourn over. It always calls for a 
“lamentation.” The punishment of sin is al- 
ways asad thing, often a terrible thing ; but 
never so sad and terrible as the sin itself. 


























and still more in themselves. It. seems to 
them hateful that they should offend their 
Father and best Friend, and they grieve, as 
Amos did, with hearty lamentation over thesins 
of others. Some people take an ill-disguished 
satisfaction in other people’s faults; but we 
may be pretty sure that is only to excuse their 
own. 

Even idolatry is excusable by the side of in- 
justice and oppression, Amos through his en- 
tire prophecy has hardly a word to say, except 
indirectly, agaiust the worship of false gods, 
which was prevalent in Israel ; but he cannot 
find words severe enough to denounce. the 
| preavient oppression of the poor and the per- 
version of justice. Men may be badly 
educated and may know little or nothing of 
the true God ; but they do have their neighbor 
before their eyes, and the natural conscience 


so warped as not to condemn -fitis sin. One 
who worships an idol may be consientious 
in it; but one who takes a bribe cannot 
be conscientious in it. Even the New Test- 
ament recognizes the stringent obligations 
of natural justice between man and man. “If 
a man love not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?’’ 
True religion is known by its fruits. It is nota 
true religion which prays and worships God 
and then willfully injures one’s fellow-mén. 


| who sell their votes for money or liquor, magis- 
trates who fail to do justice to the poor, the 
rich who oppress their poor debtors—all these 


idolators, and we should take up a lamentation 
against them. 

Those that rebuke evil are likely to be hated. 
The older people remember how the abolition~ | 
ists of thirty and forty years ago were hated 
because they rebuked the sin of slavery. Men 


and liquor-drinking, are likely to be abused; 
but, fortunately, the public sentiment is now so 
much purer than in the time of Amos that bold- 
ness may also be.quite popular, as well. We 
must not expect to.be always unpopular if we 
attack,evil ; for in these .better times it_may be 
to the adyantage of our popularity even. We 
should thank God that we live in so much 
better times. . But even now, a man or woman 
who.goes to the Southern States to teach the 
freedman the Gospel of Christ and te give him, 
a citizen’s education is. refused admission into, 
good society and put under the ban of public 





> 


God’s people always mourn over sin in others, | 


which reproves their injustice to himis never | 


Politicians who give or take bribes, citizens | 


i are an abomination to God, even more than are | 


that oppose any popular evil, like liquor-selling | 


sentiment. Let us pray the Lord to send re- 
pentance, and not puvishment, for this sin. 

He that rules all Nature will make the right to 
prevail, The Lord is his name. Hethat.made the 
Pleiades. .and Orion, the constellations: that 
were supposed to preside over summer and 
winter; he.who changes night to day and day 
to night; he who draweth up the waters of the 
sea into the heavens, and poureth them down 
again. as rain upon. the land—he will right the 
oppressed and punish the oppressor.. He has 
the power; he has the will; it is his business, 
as governor, to set. things right. When we look 
at the stars at night; when we see darkness 
brightening into day,.or day declining into 
night; or when we see the. showers dropping 
their fertilizing rain, let us remember that Jeho- 
vah is behind them, and that he rules the moral 
as well as the natural world. 


eee 
Personalities, 


THREE descendants of Daniel De Foe are 
now living in such poverty that a public appeal 
has been made for their relief. They are three 
great-great-granddaughters, who, with the ex- 
ception of their brother and his. children, are 
the only known descendants bearing De Foe’s 
name. Of these sisters, who are unmarried 
and over 50 years of age, two are living ina 
lodging in Lambeth and are dependent on the 
earnings of oné of them at button-hole making, 
her wages averaging less than seven shillings a 
week; the eldest, who has also worked hard 
with her needle for many years, being now 
disabled by rheumatism. 





...sThe new Bishop of 8t. Albans is to ‘be 
Bishop Claughton, translated from Rochester ; 
and the new Bishop of Rochester is to be Rev. 
Anthony Wilson Thorold, now Vicar of St. 
Pancras and Canon Residentiary of York Cathe- 
dral. The new Bishop is a man of fifty-three 
|, and has a reputation for ability, while he is un- 
derstood to lean toward the Evangelical party, 
a party not at present strongly represented on 
the bench. 


....Mr. Greenwood, editor of The Pall Malt 
Gazette, it is said, is about to take a responsible 
position on the London Times. This may indi- 
cate a change in the The Times's attitude on 
| the Eastern question, Mr. Greenwood’s writings 
in The Pali Mall Gazette having been strongly 
‘ anti-Russian. The change in The Times, so far 
as its tone toward Russia goes, has already 
' taken place. 


....Representative Throckmorton, of Texas, 
| has announced himself as a candidate for 
Speaker of the House, The chances of the 
Hon. John Goode, of the Norfolk district, are 
| said to be improving. 


..General Grant bas been mustered in as a 
' comrade of George G. Meade Post, G. A. R., at 
Philadelphia. The ceremony took place in the 
| private office of Mr. George W. Childs. 


.--.-Miss Georgiana Boutwell, a daughter of 
ex-Senator Boutwell, is at the head of an organ- 
ization,to establish a normal school fer instruct- 

pg colored teachers in Washington. 


....Geén. Joseph E. Johnston denies that he 
asked President Hayes for an office, or would 
have accepted the’ Secretaryship of War if it 
had been offered to him. 


. President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, 
has arrived at Hanover and entered upon his 
duties ; but will not be inaugurated until Com- 
mencement Week. 

.-The pew which President Hayes’s family 
oceupies at the Foundry Church, Washington, 
was set apart as ‘the President’s pew’ nearly 
half a century ago. 


...sThere is a feport that Dr. Dio Lewis has 
| accepted the management of a cucumber farm 
in California, and after all he has written about 
dietetic reform ! 


... President Hayes and family bave gone to 
the Soldiers’ Home, in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington; to remain during the heated term. 


....Gen. Grant will occupy Gen. Adam 
Badeau’s house while he is in London, but in 
| sists upon paying his own expenses. 


....Gatling, the inventor of the Gatling gun, 
| has invented a:mitrailleuse which is said to fire 
| from 800 to 1,000 shots per minute. 


....Ex-Senator Matt. H. Carpenter has re- 
| moved from Milwaukee to Washington, where 
| he'lias opened a law office. 


...-Pére Haycinthe has an audience of 4,000 
persons every Sunday in Paris, notwithstand- 
| ing, his.“ unpopularity.” 

...e The Duke of Edinburgh and the British 
consul-general at Port Said have gone to Cairo. 


.+.«Geny Grant is going to have a special 
| audience with Queen Victoria. 


..--John Bright averages no more than 115 
words per minute. 
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Seience. 


GRANDEAU and Bouton find that the stem of 
the mistletoe differs essentially in chemical 
characters and in structure from the trees on 
which it grows; but this has been already 
shown in these columns. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, as there is in those cases where 
the structure and characters are similar, as they 
are in more or less degree in colorless parasites. 
The ‘plant’ is not the individual, but the “ na- 
tion.” The cell is the individual and the power 
to form its own peculiarities rests with it. 
Thus, if we graft a pear on the quince, the 
quince roots do not affect the pear. The tree 
bears pears—pear leaves, pear flowers, pear 
fruit. If we were to graft a pear on a quince, 
then a piece of quince on the pear, and so on 
alternately, any numberof times, each separate 
piece would continue on in its own separate 
structure during its whole life. Plants with 
green leaves and a thoroughly independent or- 
ganism throughout may, therefore, be expected 
to have every part distinct from the one on 
which it feeds, or, rather, through which they 
draw the crude sap. It would rather be worth 
study to ascertain in how much the colorless 
parasites differ from their supporting plants. 
If such plants, for instance, as the Monotropa 
have chemical characters different from the 
plant on which they grow, having no green 
leaves to elaborate the sap stolen, it would be 
remarkable and it is a matter worth finding 
out. 





...-Professor Goeppert has recently commu- 
nicated to a botanical society at Hamburg, as 
an interesting physiological fact, that the com- 
mon evergreen or European ivy, which usually 
climbs by little rootlets over trees and walls, 
will under some circumstances become stout 
shrubs, with a self-supporting stem or trunk, 
with no attempt to make rootlets. A similar 
fact has long been known to American ob- 
servers in the case of our ordinary poison 
vine. Early botanists made two species—Rhus 
toxicodendron, with a stem similar to the ivy 
described by Professor Goeppert ; and Rhus 
radicans, the one which attached itself to other 
objects—but it is now known they are both the 
same. In like manner the Chinese Wistaria, 
usually requiring something to twine round, is 
made into atree by the gardeners. It is tied to 
a stake for a couple of years or so, and then 
left to itself, when it becomes self-supporting 
and loses all disposition to twine. These 
changes of habit in relation to change of cir- 
cumstances are very interesting to students of 
plant life. 


-..-M. Olivier describes in’ the Comptes 
Rendus a strange phenomenon about the 
propagation of heat. A square bar of steel, 
about half an inch wide and two feet and a half 
long, is seized with the two hands—placed one 
at one end, the other in the middle of the bar. 
The other end is pressed against an emery 
grindstone, rotating rapidly. In a few minutes 
the rubbed end is considerably heated. The 
hand at the middle has no sensation of heat; 
but that at the extremity is strongly heated, so 
that it has to be taken from the bar. Thus in 
certain cases heat appears not to be propagated 
in metals from one part to that next it; but to 
exhibit polarity. 


...-No ornithologists will admit that swal- 
lows ever bibernate. But Sir John McNeill, in 
a letter printed in Nature, tells how he saw ina 
number of¢swallow-holes in the side of a sand- 
bank in Persia, in company with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, during the frost of winter, a large 
number of swallows which appeared to be 
hibernating. They were at least in a torpid 
state; and he took them in his hands, and dis- 
covered by their animal heat and their breath- 
ing that they were still alive. It isa common 
notion with the people that they do occasion- 
ally hibernate, and such was Gilbert White’s 
conviction. 


...-The Museum of Science and Art in Edin- 
burgh is rejoicing over the acquisition of a 
slab of sandstone from the Corncockle quarries, 
which hes impressions of the footprints of two 
kinds of animals—the Chelichnus ambiguus and 
the Herpetichnus sauroplesius. None of thé pre- 
vious slabs had the impression of more than 
one sort of animal. In the Connecticut Valley, 
on the other hand, are found impressions of 
perhaps a dozen different species on a single 
slab. 


-.-»Mars will be in opposition this next Sep- 
tember, in a position more favorable than will 
recur before 1832 for discovering the solar par- 
allax. The precision of this method will be 
comparable with that obtainable in case of a 
travsit of Venus and the trouble and expense 
will be vastly less. There will be careful ob- 
servations in various parts of the world. 


--.-It is discovered that in Brittany the old 
Druidical superstitions are not yet extinct, and 
that the priests are anxious to destroy menhirs 
and other relics of the pagan worship. The 
government is likely to put a stop to this 
iconoclastic zeal. 


" Missions, 


THE heathen world ‘is large enough to 
afford separate fields for all the Protestant 
missionary societies, and it is not well for 
societies which are engaged in ee annie 
same Gospel to intrude upon territory alreidy 
occupied. This rule has been generally ob- 
served, though there have been some violations 
of it. The Rev. Martin Dyson, an English 
Wesleyan minister, is, therefore, doing a Chris- 
tian and brotherly act in calling attention to 
the intrusion of Wesleyan missionaries in 
Samoa. These islands were occupied by the 
London Missionary Society in 1830, whose 
missionaries and teachers are fully competent 
to do all the work in them. In 1835 some 
Wesleyan missionaries were sent to Samoa by 
the Tonga Wesleyans; but were withdrawn, 
upon agreement between the two societies to 
leave the field to the London Society. But 
native Wesleyans were sent out again from 
Tonga in 1856, and also some European mis- 
sionaries from Australia. The Wesleyan 
General Committee disapproved this action; 
but the Australians declared they could not 
withdraw their missionaries without produc- 
ing greater evils than if they were allowed to 
remain. Mr. Dyson says that ‘‘even now, 
though the difficulties have been increased 
and there are 4,800 Wesleyans scattered about 
among 28,000 of the other society, yet the 
former could be honorably and successfully 
united to the latter, and thus two of our 
missionaries and a band of native teachers 
would be released from Samoa and prepared 
for work in New Guinea and other islands, 
which would yield abundant satisfaction to 
the churches and much greater honor and 
profit to our own and greater gain to the 
Kingdom of God.’’ He concludes with the 
recommendation ‘that the Wesleyan and Legis- 
lative Conference in May, 1878, be respecttully 
requested to carefully consider the whole 
matter and be strongly recommended to leave 
the Samoans to Mr. Whitmee and those mis- 
sionaries who still claim to be their only legiti- 
mate spiritual overseers, teachers, and pastors.” 





....Mr. Davis, of the American Board at 
Kioto, Japan, writes The Missionary Herald 
urging more single ladies be sent to Kioto and 
other stations in the Empire. He says there 
never was such an opportunity before for 
effective mission work. Women are, accord- 
ing to the usages of society, beyond the reach 
of male missionaries, and only persons of the 
same sex can successfully work among them. 
He says next to nothing is being done for the 
higher education of women in Japan: 

“The normal schools for girls in Yedo just 
abolished ; girls excluded from every high 
school, grammar school, and college in the em- 
pire ; the seventeen millions of women in this 
empire to be reached by women, if reached at 
all, and by women trained in Christian schools 
and led to consecrate themselves to the work of 
preaching Christ. I wish you could see the 
fifty Christian young men in this school, who 
must look among heathen girls for their wives, 
and among girls who are not only heathen, but 
who, for lack of education and training, are 
wholly unfit to become companions for them, 
so that their Aomes will be more than half 
heathen, instead of being the bright examples 
of Christian love and intercourse which are so 
much needed here. Leaving out of the account 
the immediate pressing need of single trained 
female workers—without whom these fields, 
already white to the harvest, will never be 
reaped—we ought to have here at once a girls’ 
school of fifty members in training, with refer- 
ence to the need whichall these Christian young 
men have of'guitable helpmeets in their life 
work. They can do something unmarried or 
with heathen wives; but they could do ten 
times as much with hristian, educated, com- 
panionable wives, who would be helpers to- 
gether with them, both by precept and by ex- 
ample.” 

Here is achance for our women’s missionary 
societies to occupy a promising field. 


...-The last issue of the Missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church before the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly complains that 
for the past two years the Missionary Board 
has not had the means to enlarge the work or 
re-enforce the missions already established. It 
has not, however, been forced to curtail its 
work, and this is saying much, considering 
how the financial affairs of the country 
have been prostrated. The debt of the Board 
has been reduced to $5,000 and its receipts for 
the ecclesiastical year ending April 1st. were 
$55,000. The $10,000 raised by the Ladies’ 
Missionary Associations is to be added, we 
suppose, to this sum, and a general collection, 
according to appointment, was to be taken 
the first Sunday in May. 


....The Basuto churches of Africa last year 
planned a mission enterprise for the Banyai 
tribe, who live far toward Central Africa. 
When the party was passing through the Dutch 
Republic the Boers arrested them and pre- 
vented them from going further. Now, how- 
ever, the attempt is again to be made to reach 
the Banyai tribe. The Rev. J. Cofllard and 





wife, of the Freneh mission in Natal, are to 
head the party. 


School and Gollege, 


| SENATOR JoHN W. JouNstTon, of Virginia, 
lately prepared tables showing that ‘‘only one 
state—the great State of New York—had a 
larger attendance of students at her colleges 
than Virginia; while Virginia was far ahead of 
all the states in the relative number of her own 
sons attending her colleges. The population 
of Virginia in 1870 was 1,225,163; the number 
of whites being 712,089 and of colored 512,841. 
Making the calculation on this basis, she had 
one of her own citizens at her own universities 
or colleges for every 634 white people, and one 
for every 1,015 of all colors. The population 
of the state, of course, increased from 1870 to 
1878, and, making a fair allowance for this in- 
crease, we may say that the proportion would 
be about one in 700 as to the white, and one in 
1,200 as to the total population.” But this has 
evoked a counter-statement, to the effect that 
the entrance examinations in Virginia colleges 
are low, that the majority of the students are 
not candidates for the degree of A.B., and 
that the members of the preparatory depart- 
ments are included in the estimate. 


.. .The Church Journal laments that “‘ there 
is a growing tendency in our schools and col- 
leges to give exclusive attention to scientific 
studies. In former times the classics were 
studied, to the neglect of the sciences. Both 
are needed, not only to fit our young men for 
the ordinary pursuits of life, but to supply 
‘them with the thorough mental discipline that 
is required to prepare them for the spiritual 
conflicts peculiar to our times. Exclusive at- 
tention to scientific or to classical studies gives 
a one-sided education.” 

.-..The library of Brown University now has 
50,000 volumes. The books first obtained for 
the library were procured in England, by the 
Rey. Morgan Edwards, who went there in 1767 
to solicit money and books. In 1772 the library 
was so meager that President Manning wrote: 
‘‘At present we have but 250 volumes, and 
these not well chosen, being such as our 
friends could best spare.” 


--.-Professor Wills De Hass, M. D., is de- 


ilivering a valuable course of lectures on 


‘American Pre-historic Archeology” before 
the College of Fine Arts in Syracuse Univers- 
ity. They are abundantly illustrated by maps, 
diagrams, and relics. The members of the 
senior class attend, as well as many clergymen 


‘and other citizens of Syracuse. 


.-..William P. Trowbridge, professor of 
dynamic engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, has been elected professor of engin- 
eering in Columbia College, at a salary of 
$7,500. Professor Charles F. Chandler has 
been re-elected to the chair of chemistry in the 
College and also inthe School of Mines. He 
will have seven assistants. 


....Ata recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Maryland Agricultural College this 


‘significant resolution was passed: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the board of trustees be requested to 


make instruction in practical and experimental 


‘agriculture the leading feature in the educa- 


tional system at the earliest possible momept,”’ 


....The University of Pennsylvania has 114 
students in the department of arts, 126 in the 
department of science, 415 in the department 
of medicine, 110 in the auxiliary department 
of medicine, 92in the department of law, and 
136 in the charity schools ; total 993. 


...-The will of the widow of Professor 
William Larned, formerly professor of English 
literature in Yale College, leaves $20,000 to the 
College—$5,000 to be applied to the library in 
the department of English language and $15,000 
to found three scholarships. 


....The buildings of the Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., have lately been improved. 
There is water laid from the city, so that bath- 
rooms, etc., are plentifully supplied; and the 
old-fashioned oil-lamps have been replaced by 
gas. 

...-The Trinity College library has received 
from the trustees of the Coreoran Museum, 
Washington, D. C., a set of photographs of 
their valuable collection of works of art. 


....The students of Dartmouth College have 
presented Dr. Asa D. Smith,'the retiring pres~ 
ident, with a complete set of study furniture, 
costing over $250. 


...-The University of the City of New York 
is in narrow financial circumstances ; but there 
is no intention of closing the doors of any of 
its departments. 

...-Hon. J. Randolph Tucker is delivering a 
course of constitutional law in Washington 
and Lee University. 


....The empress dowager of Japan has con- 


' tributed $50,000 toward founding a school for 


young nobles in Tokio. 


-+.eThe students of Rutgers College are to 
wear Oxford hats, with black and scarlet 





tassels, 





Pebbles. 





IF you are going to raise shad, plant them in 


roes. 


.... Why is 9 man lifting a side of bacon off 
a hook to be pitied? Because he’s a poor crea- 
ture (pork reacher). 


-»..‘*Is that clock right over there ?” asked a 
visitor. ‘Right over there ?’’ said the boy. 
‘?Tain’t nowhere else.”’ 


----It would probably be only a laughing 
matter if a comet should strike the earth—a 
little wreck-creation, as it were. 


....The striking resemblance between the 
biblical lily and the girl of the period is in the 
matter of toiling and spinning. 


....A gentleman asked an Irishman why he 
wore his stockings wrong side outward. He 
replied: ‘‘ Because there’s a hole on the other 
side.” 


....‘*Are American girls delicate?’ It de- 
pends very much whether you offer them co- 
coanut cake and ice-cream or a bar of soap 
and a washboard. 


....In most places “a stone’s throw,” “ five 
minutes’ walk,” etc., are used for measures for 
short distances. In Dubuque, however, they 
speak of a place as being ‘‘ within the bawl of a 
mule.” 


-».-'*It seems to me,”’ said a customer to his 
barber, “‘ that in these hard times you ought to 
lower your price for shaving.’’ ‘‘Can’t do it,” 
replied the barber. ‘“ Nowadays everybody 
wears such a long face that we have a great 
deal more surface to shave over.”’ 


....A woman recently entered a store in Con- 
necticut and sat down in front of an iron safe 
to warm her feet. After sitting some twenty 
or thirty minutes, she remarked that she “ never 
did like them kind of stoves. They don’t 
throw out scarcely any heat, those gas-burners 
don’t.’ 


....farty (about to ask for a subscription) : 
“Tam so glad we have met, Mrs. Chodder. I 
wanted to speak to you—ahem!—the Idiot 
Orphans’ Fund.”’ Mrs. C.: ‘‘ Dear, dear! Poor 
child, did he stray far? Lawks a-mussy! 
Fund, is he, then? Why, hi didn’t heven know 
he were lost !”” 


...-A facetious physician, an old bachelor, 
said, the other day, to a single lady: “ How 
can you with a clear conscience answer St. 
Peter, when you shall reach Heaven’s gate, for 
your heartlessness in refusing so many mar- 
rfage offers?’ The lady archly replied: ‘‘I 





shall tell the Apostle Dr. did not ask 
me.”? 
....'* William,’? observed a Milwaukee 


woman to her husband, ‘‘ Mrs, Holcomb feels 
pretty badly now, since the loss of her child, 
apd I wish you would drop over there and see 
her. You might say that all flesh is grass; 
that we’ve all got to go the same way ; and see 
if she is going to use her dripping-pan this 
afternoon.’’ 


....““She may be a very good woman,” 
gasped Tomson, his breath almost choked off 
by the tightness of his new shirt, while the 
wrists were so loose that they seemed not to 
be buttoned at all—‘she may be a very good 
woman ; but she don’t understand the practical 
application of topographical engineering to a 
fine shirt.”’ 


....Scene in Tremont Temple, a fraction of 
one second after the benediction: An anxious 
old gentleman who had been all solemnity 
and attention during the lecture, tapped the 
shoulder of a downy-pated but thinly-haired 
young man in the seat before him, and eagerly 
inquired: ‘‘Sir, what do you put on your head 
to make the hair grow ?”’ 


...-A QUESTION OF RiegHT.—Lady: ‘‘So you 
wish to leave, Cook. May I ask why?’ Cook: 
*‘Certingly, mim. You see, there’s only one 
p’liceman in this ’ole of a place—beggin’ the 
parish’s parding; and he’s took up with the 
hupper ’ousemaid. Which it’s no concern of 
mine who takes up with who; but it’s well be- 
known as the p’liceman is the cook’s parkisite.”” 


....‘'f will give anybody ten dollars to get 
that man out of doors,’’ bawled an auctioneer 
to his bungry crowd, after he had been bothered 
for half an hour by a drunken wretch, who was 
constantly giving inempty bids, ‘‘ Hand over 
your money!’’ came back from a listener, as he 
slapped the false bidder on the back and said: 
“Come along with me, and I’ll give you half.” 


...-Jnstructor in astronomy: ‘And now, 
young gentlemen, which of you can tell me 
the name of the gréatest of planets—the cham- 
pion planet, so to speak—of our solar system ?”” 
Student: ‘‘I cau, sir. It is Saturn.” Instructor, 
hesitatingly: ‘And bhow’s that, pray?’ Stu- 
dent: ‘‘Why, because he carries the belt.’ 
Instructor dismisses the class without further 
comment, - 
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May 24, 1877.] 


° 
Literature, 
A prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week’ 

will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 











SumMMER is here, and the magazines have 
an out-door look, as if conscious that they 
will be tucked into overcrowded portman- 
teaus, or forgotten overnight on_ hotel 
piazzas or beneath the spreading elm. <Ap- 
pleton’s Journal has an unusual number of 
readable articles. William H. Rideing, in 
one of his modest but serviceable descrip- 
tive papers, tells about the Bay of New 
York, his sketch being well illustrated. 
‘“Stragglers in our Stream,” by that veteran 
fisherman, Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, de- 
scribes the fish which annoy trout and 
vex the soul of the angler. J. Brander 
Matthews’s account of the first production 
of Sheridan’s play of ‘‘The School for 
Scandal” is called forth by the centenary of 
thatevent. The Marchioness of Brinvilliers 
is the woman written about this month, by 
that searcher of woman’s hearts, Mr. Junius 
Henri Browne. The paper, fortunately, is 
historical, and not analytical. George M. 
Towle’s article on ‘‘ The Reign of Poetry, 
Art, and Eloquence in Florence,” founded 
upon Mrs. Oliphant’s receat book, is care- 
fully prepared and interesting. Another 
able paper is ‘‘The Suicide of the Otto- 
mans,” by C. H. Woodman. The stories 
and poems are as a rule good, though Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson’s ‘‘ Mizpah” 
demands for its scansion all the knowledge 
of metrical forms one possesses. Nora 
Perry’s ‘‘In Hxtremis” finely versifies the 
duty of a rejected lover manly enough to 
resist the natural temptation to be a 
‘blighted being,” etc. Kate Field’s poem 
of ‘‘Forty to Twenty” is a surprise. We 
have been accustomed to think of «Miss 
Field as letter-writer, adulator of Dickens 
and Fechter, or actress; but here she shows 
that she is a poet, and agreatone. As a 
piece of subjective writing this poem shows 
a finer insight than the best thing Browning 
ever wrote. If Miss Field could continue 
to write poetry so strong and finished as 
this, she would be the first of poets among 
American women. 

In Harper’s Magazine Mr. S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin continues his serviceable though 
necessarily superficial articles on contem- 
porary art with one on German painters. 
The reproductions of paintings are excel- 
lent. It is worthy of note that Mr. Benja- 
min calls Gabriel Max, now becoming pop- 
ular in this country, ‘‘ one of the greatest 
poets of the age, for his paintings are tragic 
poems dealing with human destiny.” 
Edward Abbott's description of ‘‘The 
Androscoggin Lakes” shows what a roman- 
tic region is still comparatively unkoown 
and unfrequented. Other articles of travel 
and description are on Gibraltar, and the 
Wheeler surveys in Nevada. Inthe ‘‘ Easy 
Chair” Mr. Curtis urges greater care in re- 
gard to the protection of hotels from fire. 
He says: ‘‘The law requires sufficient 
fire-escapes on every tenement-house in 
the city. Is human life less precious in a 
hotel? Why should not the law require of 
every hotel means of escape from every 
floor so ample and simple as virtually to 
render such disasters impossible? The pub- 
lic right of self-protection, which justifies 
the laws in regard to safety in erecting 
buildings, and those that affect theaters 
and steamboats and railroads, would au- 
thorize the most stringent measures in re- 
gard to hotels and the methods of building. 
The hight of such structures, the materials 
for stairways and walls, the details of 
escapes are as properly subjects of legal 
direction as the inspectation of steamboat 
boilers or the strength of the walls of 
houses. The law properly supervises the 
Safety of public conveyances. It should, 
With the same reason, take charge of the 
Safety of public houses. This would re- 
quire a public determination upon which 
no man can surely count. Undoubtedly 
the same money that now erects splendid 
hotels could build safe hotels. But the 

splendor would be sacrificed. If any com- 
munity, however, should be willing to do 
this, it is ours, which is in truth a traveling 
public. The traveler seeks rest and comfort 





THE INDEPENDENT 





at his inn. , But the, vital element, of com- 
fort is security; for if there be a lurking 
sense of danger the utmost ease is but an 
appearance, not a fact. Damask sofas 
and Turkey carpets-and champagne and 
salmon and spring beds do not produce 
comfort if there be peril in the air. If the 
American traveler prefers to take the risk, 
as inevitable, the St. Louis , Gatastrophe 
will be occasionally repeated. If, on the 
other hand, he chooses to be secure, he can 
make himself so.” 

The Atlantic is an excellent number, in 
the old style of the magazine’s excellence, 
with capital poems by Stoddard, Taylor, 
Holmes, and Marian Douglass, and inter- 
esting prose articles by Edward H. Knight, 
C. F. Adams, Jr., A. G. Browne, Jr., and 
T. 8. Perry. ‘‘South Carolina Society” is 
by the anonymous but wonderfully saga- 
cious writer who has given us previous 
papers on the state, in this magazine. 
When completed, the series ought by all 
means to be put into a book. The ‘‘Con- 
tributor’s Club” is as interesting as ever. 
In it E. P. Hammond’s ‘‘ Sketches of Pal- 
estine” is made the subject of some exquis- 
itesport. We have not seen the book; but, to 
judge from the extracts here given, the Rev. 
Enoch F, Burr, D. D., must give place to 
the Rev. Edward Payson Hammond, M. A. 
The ‘‘ Club” also contains a good analysis 
of the sources of Henry James, Jr.’s, 
method. The writer well says: 

“‘That Mr. James’s figures are not all 

wholly natural or true to life, some of 
them even barely possible, makes no ma- 
terial difference in our enjoyment of them. 
We still contemplate them with the un- 
alloyed pleasure a piece of perfect work- 
manship is sure to give, without for the 
moment considering whether such beings 
as they ever had a real existence or not. 
Here, indeed, it seems to me is the heel of 
Achilles, the mortal spot in Mr. James’s 
work. Some of his characters, at least, have 
no real living substance, are not blood of 
our blood and bone of our bone. And, what- 
ever might be said in defense of his men, 
his women strike me more as creations of 
the imagination than anything else. Nay, I 
am tempted to say he has not so far suc- 
ceeded in drawing a female character at all. 
Madame Blumenthal, Madame de Mauves, 
and Christina Light—has anybody ever 
known such women? However many true 
and striking single traits may enter into 
their compositions, and however weak and 
whimsical, incomprehensible and _  un- 
fathomable women may be, and perhaps 
still more appear to men—yet, taking these 
figures as a whole, I cannot believe that 
combinations of such contradictory quali- 
ties, swayed by such unaccountable im- 
pulses and governed by such fantastic mo- 
tives, ever lived, moved, and had their being 
on this earth.” 
The musical department is filled with a 
song, whose words, by W. W. Story, are 
very pretty; but whose music, by F. Boott, 
is too trivial to be printed in a magazine 
that can depend on J. K. Paine and Dud- 
ley Buck. 

The Popular Science Monthly has several 
American articles: Prof. S. Lockwood’s on 
owls, finely illustrated, Prof. E. §8. 
Holden’s on standard’ time; and Prof. 
B. G. Wilder’s on gar pikes. In the 
‘* Editor’s Table” the editor, with his usual 
asperity, informs M. D. Conway that Her- 
bert Spencer’s mental powers are not de- 
clining. 

In The Galary Mr. Henry James, Jr., has 
a paper on Alfred de Musset, whom he con- 
siders a great emotional poet. In Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s article on ‘‘ Three 
Periods of Modern Music” he concludes 
that music is decaying of late, and that in- 
tellectuality run mad is but a sorry substi- 
tute for emotion. We quote Mr. White’s 
admirable criticism of Wagner: 


“It is not surprising that music, ceasing to 
be merely beautiful and emotional, has in its 
decay sprouted a fungus and monstrous in- 
tellectuality. Wagner’s musical figures have 
become as intricate and often as ugly as 
those of a Chinese puzzle; and the entertain- 
ment is to see how they fit each other and 
the words to which they are adapted. In his 
orchestral work we have the most masterly 
instrumental coloring; a knowledge and an 
elaboration which.is unsurpassed, and also 
uninspired. It is great technical work, and 
no. wonder that professional musicians ad- 
mire it. But what is itsreal valué? Take, 
for amples the finale to the overture to 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” It is very impressive 
materially and as a work of po cme 
art. It becomes tremendous from mere 
muscular activity and accumulation of 
physical force. e violins rush frantic- 


violoncellos are ready to’ jump over their 
bridges; the trumpets blow blood out of 








ally up and down the’ finger-board; the’ 





their.eyes; and there is general frenzy. 
But what is all this hurly-burly about? 
What are the ideas? Look,at them. There 
are, after all, but three, or it may be four 
notes in a chord, and a melody is—well, a 
melody; an uomistakable sort of thing, one 
would think, although so hard to define. 
What is there here of harmony or of melo- 
dy that would be valuable for its own sake? 
Strip this music of all its instrumental 
elaboration, tone down its noisy self-asser- 
tion, and look at the bare ideas as they can 
be played with two hands upon a piano- 
forte, or with four strings in a quartet, and 
what are they worth? Would a circle of 
cultivated musical people sit entranced by 
them if they were played upon an old 
harpsichord? No, I takeit. And if not, 
their worth is little.” 


There is only one possible reply for the 
Wagnerites to make to this: that Wagner 
expresses by orchestration what Verdi, for 
instance, would express ina melody. But 
he does not succeed in making any two 
hearers perceive the same thing; whereas 
Mozart or Mendelssohn impress their mean- 
ing upon a chimney-sweep. The only 
emotion which Wagner can accurately de- 
pict is such as Samson felt when the Temple 
of Dagon came tumbling down on his head. 

In Lippincott’s, ‘‘Curious Couples,” by 
Rev. William M. Baker; ‘‘Some Tyrolean 
Superstitions,” by Ethel C. Gale; ‘‘ Down 
the Rhine,” by Lady Murphy; and ‘“ The 
Chinese at Beaver Falls” are agreeable 
prose articles. Of the poetry, three pretty 
love sonnets are by Emma Lazarus, and 
Paul H. Hayne contributes these dainty 
eight lines: 

“ Over the crystal waters 
She leans in careless grace, 


Smiling to view within them 
Her own fair, happy face. 


“The waves that glass he? beauty 
No tiniest ripple stirs: 
What human heart thus coldly 
Could mirror grace like hers?” 


The National Repository completes its 
first volume under its new name and Dr. 
Curry’s editorship, with the June number. 
It has been very well managed and has 
shown a great improvement over former vol- 
umes. The current issue contains -articles 
on the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Dela 
ware; the old Spanish missions in Califor- 
nia, by Mrs. Lisle Lester; ‘‘ Wasbington’s 
First Campaign,” by Rev. Mark Trafton; 
and ‘* Thorwaldsen and his Art,” by Rev. 
Dr. Michael J. Cramer. The editorial de- 
partments, prepared by Dr. Curry and his 
staff, are, as usual, sound and readable. A 
glance at the index to the volume shows 
what good work Dr. Curry has been doing. 

Scribner's Monthly contains its usual fine 
miscellany of articles, accompanied with 
illustrations of dainty execution. The 
French artist, Bartholdi, whose colossal 
statue of Liberty is to be raised on Bedloe’s 
Tsland, in our harbor, is made the subject of 
a paper by Charles De Kay; and W. H. 
Rideing describes the Croton Aqueduct sys- 
tem. Other illustrated articles are ‘‘To 
Damascus by Diligence,” ‘‘ Village Sani- 
tary Work,” in Col. G. E. Waring’s series; 
and Ivan Tourguéneff, by Prof. Boyesen, 
of Cornell. ‘‘ Calvin,” the cat that figured 
in ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,” is dead, and 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner commemorates 
his virtues in an interesting article. In the 
editorial department there is much inter- 
esting reading and a just tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Seymour, of the 
Scribner firm. 

—E— 

The Congregational Quarterly for April 
was delayed a month by the sickness of the ed- 
itor, Dr. C. Cushing. It contains an account of 
the life of the late Senator Ferry, of Connecti- 
cut, by the Rey. J. A. Hamilton. The most 
important article on Congregational church 
history is one by J. H. Trumbull, LL.D., giving 
an account from President Stiles’s unpublished 
MS. copy of'Mr. Robert Keayne’s notes of the 
Conference of the Elders of Massachusetts, 
held at Dorchester, in 1639, to consider the case 


Of the’Rev. R? Lenthal, of Wessaguseus (Wey- 


mouth). The matters treated of were the 
necessity of a church covenant, the distinction 
between church and congregation, and the doc- 
trine of justification, as against Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s teachings. Perhaps the most readable 


articles are those by the Rev. W. W. Wood-' 


worth, and the other by the editor, the former 
in opposition to and the other favoring the use 
of creeds to be subscribed to by members of 
the church., Mr. Francis Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary, has an admirable critical 
paper on Agrippa’s reply to Paul: “‘ Almost 
thou’ persuadest me to be a Christian.” The 
feature of, this quarterly is its denominational 









statistics, and this number treats of the theo- 
logical seminaries. 


...+ The Bridal Souvenir (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co.) is’ a little book that seems to have 
dropped from the days of 1830 or thereabouts, 
when ‘‘ Tokens” and “ Affection’s Wreaths” 
and ‘‘Gems” were the usual form of parlor- 
table literature. It is bound in white and gold, 
its leaves are gilt-edged, its dedication leaves a 
blank space for the names, it contains a certifi- 
cate of marriage, to be filled out by the clergy- 
man, and its sélections ate from Southey, and 
Milton, and Addison, and Mrs. Sigourney, and 
Montgomery, and the rest. The motto is, of 
course, chosen from the amiable Dr. Johnson, 
as follows: “Though matrimony may have 
some pains, celibacy has few pleasures.”’ It 
would be hard to choose ten words more John- 
sonian in style or more thoroughly character- 
istic of the writer. Nobody ever lived who could 
be at the same time shallow and pompous with 
such ease as Dr. Johnson. This sentence is no 
more antithetical than would be the remark: 
“Though eggs require salt for savor, straw- 
berries should be eaten with sugar.”? But the 
little book—Johnson, white satin, marriage cer- 
tificate, and all—will be made a pleasant souy- 
enir of many a pleasant occasion, we trust. 


...-lo his Little and Wise (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) the Rev. W. W. Newton, of 8t. 
Paul’s, Boston, has given the children a charm- 
ing volume. He takes his text from that won- 
derful thirtieth chapter of Proverbs, a chapter 
which in itself would stand at the pinnacle of 


literary excellence were the inspiration of the — 


Bible sweptaway. The various familiar talks 
of which the volume is composed seem to us 
models of excellence. The stories and anec- 
dotes, so plentifully given, really illustrate the 
chapters in which they appear, without being 
mere gratuitous sugar-plums; and the didactic 
element is very far removed from dryness. The 
child that does not enjoy the book is a fit sub- 
ject for a pbysician’s instant attendance, it is 
so healthy in tone and so agreeable in manner. 
Mr. Newton seems likely to inherit his father’s 
mantle when that most emirent of children’s 
preachers shall have completed his work. 


....A pretty and interesting book for young 
people comes from Newark, New Jersey, where 
it is published by Martin R. Dennis & Co. Its 
title is Properties and Powers in Hvery-day Mat- 
ters,and its author Anna E. Baldwin. Ina 
very agreeable and familiar manner it explains 
to children some of the principal truths in 
natural philosophy. We know of no similar 
book better worth reading aloud in the family 
circle, for it will surely instruct and please 
children, in the good old fashion of Brewster’s 
‘Natural Magic” or Goldsmith’s “Animated 
Nature.’”? The youngsters are better pleased, 
after all, with facts about the natural wor'd 
than with stories of drownings or scalpings, 
and a book like thisisa boon. In the clcsing 
chapter, disguised as ‘“‘chemi¢al attraction,” 
some good and simple cooking receipts are 
given. The illustrations are numerous and well 
epgraved. 


...-Hurd & Houghton issue a new volume by 
John Burroughs, entitled Birds and Poets, com- 
posed of some of the author’s very agreeable 
essays, hitherto uncollected. They are full of 
the breath of woods and waters and have all of 
Thoreau’s appreciation of the beauties of Nature» 
with an added grace of literary style. Some of 
the papers contained in the volume are of a 
more general nature, and the book closes with 
an essay on Walt Whitman, for whom Mr. 
Burroughs has the most frantic admiration. If 
his praise were a little more discriminating, we 
should like it better. It seems to us that he 
praises the poet for some of his most objection- 
able qualities. But the book, as a whole, is de- 
cidedly interesting reading, especially for spring 
and summer, 


....Lockwood, Brooks & Co. print in a slim 
and handsomely-printed volume What is Art? 
a lecture by 8. G. W. Benjamin, who, like C. 
P. Craneh, is author, as. well as artist. The 
lecture has been delivered at Bowdoin College 
and elsewhere, and aims to tell briefly what art 
is. Mr. Benjamin’s definition’ claims that art 
isthe external manifestation of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, whetherin painting, 
or poetry, or music, or architecture, or any- 
thing else. The lecture is aclear and concise 
presentation of this definition and wili be 
found interesting reading. 


....Harper & Brothers issue A Tezrt-Book of 
Harmony, by the late Charles Edward Horsley, 
whose last years were spent as organist of St. 
John’s Chapel, in this city. Mr. Horsley was a 
scientific musician, whose father was a doctor of 
music, and who had long studied in Germany, 
where one of his masters was Mendelssohn. 
Probably no musician was better fitted to pre- 
pare an elementary book of this sort than Mr. 
Horsley, and this posthumous manual is a com- 
plete treatise on harmony, clearly written and 
admirably’ adapted:‘for school use or private 
study. 
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ance Society), by Mary Dwinell Chellis, shows 
how a maltster got rich out of the liquor busi- 
ness, and thereby entailed upon his wife the 
death of her husband: and her children. 


8. C. Griggs & Co. reissue in neat paper 
eovers Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller's What 
Tommy Did, a charming and thoroughly-natural 
collection of sketches of child-life, accom- 
panied by very pretty pictures. 





LITERARY ] NEWS. 


LONGFELLOW’S poems are are issued by twenty- 
two different publishers in England, only two 


of whom pay him any royalty. 


Henry Holt & Co. isszed Wallace’s 
** Russia’? in yellow, tbe national color, and 
will brifg out Baker's ‘‘ Turkey”’ in red. 


A volume of “‘ Historical Sketches of North- 
ern New York and the Adirondack Wilder- 
ness,’’ by N. B. Sylvester, is announced in Troy. 


William L. Stone has finished a volume on 
“The Campaign of Gen. Burgoyne,” treating 
of the subject in its political, a3 well as its 
historical and military aspect. 


George*Ward Nichols, of Cincionati, has 
written a book on “‘ Art Education as Applied 
to Industry,” which will be published by 
Harper & Brothers, with many illustrations. 


“Field Paths and Green Lanes: Country 
Walks chiefly in the Counties of Surrey and 
Sussex,” by Louis J. Jennings, formerly editor 
of the New York Times,is announced by John 
Murray, of London. 


The eighth volume of the translation of 
D’Aubigué’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation in 
the Time of Calvin’’ 1s approaching comple- 
tion. It will be publisbed bere by Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


The author of ‘Ecce Homo’’ is understood 
to be the writer of the series of articles on 
“Natural Religion,” of which the twelfth 
appears in the April number of Macmilian’s 
Magazine. These articles conta'n the develop- 
ment of the doctrines laid down in ‘Ecce 
Homo.”’ 


George William Curtis is reading the sermons 
of Rev. John Service, the Episcopal rector of 
Inch, England, to the New Brigbton Unitarian 
parish whose spiritual wants hecares for. The 
Inquirer says that ‘‘they are hearily enjoyed 
aid highly commended for their simplicity, 
directuess, devout earnestness, and wholesome 
realism.” 


The third ceries of Froude’s *‘ Short Studies 
on Greet Subjects,” to be issued by Scribner, 
Armsirong & Co., will contain papers on ‘* The 
Annals of an English Abbey,’’ ‘‘The Revival 
of Romanism,” ‘‘Sca Studies,’’ ‘*Society in 
Italy in tue Last Days of the R »man Republic,” 
“Lucian,”’ ‘*Divus Cesar,” “The Uses of a 
Laide! Gentry,” ‘Party Politics,” and 
** Leaves from a South African Journal.” 


The first book in English written on 
American soil came from Virgioia. A work 
entiiled “Good News from Virginia’? was 
from the pen cf Alexander Whittaker, “ one of 
the set. lers of the town of Henrico, on the 
James River.” It was published in 1613. 
Wh.tiaker baptized the Indian princess Poca- 
hontas and subs quently married her to Rolfe. 
The first purely literary work published 
in America was a translation of Ovid, by 
George Sandys, treasurer to the Virgivia Colo- 
ny, Which appeared in 1621. Sandys was also 
a poet and was praised by Pope and Dryden® 
Dryden saylug that he was ‘the best versifier 
of his age.’ 
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Short Studies on Great Subj Subjects. 


By James 
Anthony #roude, M. 4 


(Third series.) 12mo, 
pp. vii, New York: Scribner, Arm- 
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Payer. Illustrated ar ¢ with maps. 8vo, pp. 
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16mo. paper, pp. viii, 343. New York: Qa.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
Eugénie. By B. M. Butt. (The Leisure Hour 
Beriee.) imo. Pp. 234. cabal York: Henry 
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Half-hour emesis of Life. ‘By ‘Bawin A. John- 
son, D.D. i6mo, pp. 343. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
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or ~* age 8 Manual for Sunda -school 
Wor By Mrs. Alice W. Knox. 10, PP. 
89. Sat ‘ladelphia = The Seta Sunday- 
school Union 

Shakespeare’s Rigmes Vi isited an 4 Deseribed by 
Washington ing and F. W, “Fatrholt, with 
a aod ne oy easel by J. F. Sabin. and 
the com is of Shakespeare. 
Wah et pevehings bys. F W. W. Savin. Cr. 

pp. ew Yorks x Sabin & Sons 
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3 00 
macula fer ape ys Exhibition of 1877. With 
da ptive notes. by “ we Wnsrases. 
a. ,Paper, pp. 70. oA Put- 
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NEW ¥ MUSIC. 


I — out of Window. Song. Words by 
J gelow; music by Allison W. Stuart. 
Boston. Oliver Ditson & Co 


We Deck their Groves. ie ne aw 
for male voices. M ehells 
music by H. P. en ae “The on sj dene 


My Home in Tennessee. yp ane eee ~~ 
James E, Stewart. The hairs, *SestO mann, ee 


Blue Glass Polka. By J. W. a The same. 0 30 


pe — Dance. By Henri Cromwell. The 030 


Flowers of “May Waltzes. wd b tere: ‘Spindler. ° 
same., 


SEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
A New Volume by Froude. 
THE THIRD SERIES. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECT 





By James Anthony Froude, M.A., author of “The 
History of England,’’ ete. 
Library Edition. 
l vol. crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

Mr. Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Subjects” 
contain some of his most eharacteristic, fascinating, 
and brilliant writing, and this series—the third—em- 
braces a wider range of subjects and is even more 
popular than either of those which have preceded it. 
With the exception of “ Annals of an English Ab- 
bey,”’ which first appeared in Scribner’s, its contents 
are entirely new to American r:aders. 

The “ Revival of Romanism ” deals with one of the 
most important religious problems of the day. * Sea 
Studies,” * Luciam,’’ *‘ Society in Italy in the Last 
Days of the Roman Republic,” and “ Divus Cesar” 
are classical studies. Following these are two polit- 
ica! studies, ‘‘On the Uses of a Landed Geutry” and 
“Party Politics.” The volume concludes with 
“Leaves from a South African Journal,” sketches 
written by Mr. Froude during his recent visit to 
South Africa. 


*,* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of advertised price, by the pub- 
lishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
2,000 Copies Sold in Four Days of 


“THE PRINCESS OGHEROF,” 


from the French of 


HENRY GREVILLE. 
By’ T. &. ° 
Price, in Paper, Illumisuated Cover, 40 cts, 





CHAS F. ROPER, 
No. 11 BIBLE HOUSK, NEW YORK. 


OUR NATIONAL BANE ; 


r, the Dry Rot in American Po litice. 
A Tract for ae 7 imes, posein Civil Service Reform. 
¥ GeORGE L. PREATIS 


The substance of this haf, was Sarst published in 
Tribune, and is now:eprinted,with very consider- 
able acditions, in the interest of Civil Service Re- 
iorm. 
12mo, Paper (uncut), 124. Price 50 cents. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWA\*, cor. 20th St., Bow York. 

Sent by mail, prepaid. oo receipt of price. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE.—Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wi:ha letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespeare, 


Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS. 











THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ‘BOOK 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA Pans 
Fourth Edition now ready. Send for it Brod § bv. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Tables of oney. Weights 
Abbreviations, 
etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern a es. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, op oe of $1. For sale by deal- 
ers Se ‘ 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


GET THE STANDARD 


WORCESTER'S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPE AZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
to one Subscriber 


AZINE, HARPBER’S BEELY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 


Ri: or any two for $7. 
re. HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 


HARPER & re ene Franklin Square, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO: 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 


tlena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORR, 





























ROBERTS BVAS., PUBLISHERS, Bosten. 





OduOous 6.2 Camlonue, Boton 


—Methodist Quarterly Review. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1877, 


ConTAINS: 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN GERMANY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ Seni Giscovering Tislienstein 
dead.”—Wiihelm von per y oe Hockheim 


lel Max.— jon’s Bri 
fregger.” —*The Cossacks Greeting the the Staypen! 
“ Calves returning Home.”-— 
Hans M: Makart.—“ Feliah Women at fine Me nn ol os 
“In a Thousand Anxieties.”—Ludwig 
* Reverie. aa? of Frederick William iit, -- 
“The Last Suppe: 


A DREAM-LAND CITY. A POEM. 
ern ANDROSCOGGIN LAKES. 


LLUSTRATIONS.—First Glimpse of the 
Kimball's Teeagee of the Andropcses’n 


—Og 

. lookin toward Bald Mountain pe he Sires Fal Falls, 
near Madrid.— d@leback Mountain, lookin, 
Map of the Androscoggin Lake Region.— saan 
bago Falis.—A Six-Pounéer.—Camp On the Kenne- 
bago —Mountain View House.—Around the Camp 
Fire.—Cottage. Caneupte Lake —Camp in the 
Woods.—Boat-Landing, Foot of Mooselucmagun- 
tic, Upper Dam.—Lake Mooselucmaguptic --Dead- 
wood Forest, above the Upper Dam.—South Arm 
of the Welokennebaecook.— siscohos snd Observa- 
tory Mountains, Lake Mollychunkemunk. 


THE NIEBELUNGEN LAY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, Pape yet bs dividing the Treasure 
between Shilbung and Niebelung.—Siegfried and 


uossoc, 
oe na 





the Dragon.—Siegfried ca torn the Magic Cloak 
—— Deth at ie —Brunhild nishment of her 
Death of Siegfried.— Moe rimniid Jamenting 


=  Sieetried’s Body.—Hagan and the Swan-Maid- 
ens.—Ginther’s Head brought to Hagan. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


a epee = ae Cocks ena Coxcombs; Chapter 
pter XXXII, At Home; Chapter 
RXRL fora ‘Castlewood. 
LA FESTA DELLO STATUTO. A POEM. 
THE WHEELER SURVEY IN NEVADA. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Cascade near Emerald 
Bay.—The Great Seal of the State of Nevada.—A 
Street Corner in Carson.—T 
Wheeler’s Ex: eed vartys nthe Mountains of Ne- 
vada.—Lake nee The! ae, Beach and Rocks 
at Zephyr « ove. Lake oe.—Cave Rock, Lake 
Taho .—Longitudinal Section of Com stock Lode 
and the Principal Mines.—Profile of Sutro tm 
—Entrance to Sutro Tunnel.§ 


GIBRALTAR, 


ree | — Gibraltar.—The Summit.— 
Street 


MOSES ry ace S BUSINESS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — “ Villiam.’’—“ Dere vas too 
much of Cooleridge and Vadsvorth in’em.” 
AN ORDER FOR A CAMEO. A POEM. 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.- Golden-crowned Wren’s Nest. 
—Black-throated Green Wartbler’s Nest.—Yellow 
Warbier’s Nest.— _ eho sant Vireo’s Nest.—Hum- 
ming-Bird’s Nes 


THE Cdibmbpiite VICTIM. A STORY. 


POPULAR mane OF SOME SCIENTIFIC 

ENTS. PartIV. With six Illustra- 
aan 

A WOMAN-HATER.—Part XII. 

A FEAR. A POEM. 

GARTH. A NOVEL. (Concluded.) 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EvITOR’S DRAWER. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States and 
Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year toany 
Subscriber in oe United Mates or Canada, POsT- 
ye PREPALD by the Publishers, on receipt. of Four 

are. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or anfy two 
for $7.00. Pustage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes Of HARPER’S MAGAZINE hag just been pub- 
lished, sonieuns Sune for reference the vast 
and varied wealth of information which makes this 
Paige a aN, aswesed literary cyclupedia. 
Ryo. a oth » Bs.00; , $5.25. Sent postage 
prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.} 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence ayear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond St., New York, 





is a novel with the suggestive title of 


FIRST LOVE IS BEST, 


We shall also issue at the same time unifcrm 
editions of this author’s tormer works, in a new and 
elegant style, at the reduced price of $1.50 per yo}. 


a Cound p Taving.” “Summer Rest,” “ Wool Gat 
ering, 9 6s a Da ays eg bait’ 9 

mons to bom Cier 2 u 
blin, Sas 4 kirmishes and Sketches.” Alsoa 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
The Testimony of the English Bible, 


“Her pen has Pa saa ye been a spear to pierce 
tickle. If all her positive qualificg. 
upon a work of fiction, an unu-ually 
bright » <— stirring story must be the result.”’—Chris. 
“** First Love is Best’ fully exemplifies Gail Hamil. 
ton’s aie qualities as a keen, humorous 
essayist. Italso shows sbe has skill to write enter. 
ane = stories,’”’—Atlantic ago 
volumes in press for imm 
be Loy Sy the author of ‘Sidonie”; * Vineta,” by 
the author of ‘Good Luck”; “ For bidden Fruit,” by 
Mrs. Kautman; “ Birds of the Northwest,” by En. 
ott Coues, M. D. 


Boston: ESTES & LAURIAT, 


WIDDLETON’S 


EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. By Arch- 
bishop Stanley, author of ‘‘ History of the East- 
ern and the Jewish Ci:urch’’ and uniform with 
those volumes. Seven (i) Colored Maps and 
numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“A very cheap as well as a very valuable work.” 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. A new 
and choice edition of these most delightful Es. 
suys—on “Popular Fallacies,’ ‘Old China,” 
“True Genius,” ‘* Grace Betore Meat,” etc., ete, 
A handsome crown 8vo0, on toned paper with a 
Steel Portrait of Lamb. Cloth, gilt top. $1.75 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 
Works. Corrected and revised, with a Sketch of 


ediate issue, 





his Life by Thomas Noon Yalford and a fine’ 


Steel Portrait. A very elegant edition of Lamb. 
Large, clear type. on choice tinted paper. 5 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $9. 
And many more good editions of works suitable 
= thelibrary. Catalogues sent by mail upon appli- 


tion. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


The Gospel Invitation: 


Sdtmons related to the Boston Revival 
of 1877. 


This volume comprises discourses by the follow- 
ing well-known clergymen of Boston and vicinity 
representing the leading denominations: 





E. K. Alden, D.D. G. C. Lorimer, D.D. 
seo Zabriskie Gray, D.D. W. F. Mallalieu. D.D. 
Rev. &. — Herrick A P. Peabody, D.D. 
Rev. A ye A. H. Vinten, D.D. 
Rev. A. J. Gordon. ot. 8. L. Caldwell. 
fap A. McKenzie R W. W. Newton 
v. H. M. Grout. Rev. Josenh Cook. 
eres Ellis, D.D Pres. W. F. Warren. 


Prof. Edwards A. Paik 
All who enjoy sermons wil! find here not a few of 
more than common freshness and interest. Several, 
indeed, are discourses of remarkable power. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, otfreceipt of price. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
Publishers, 381 Washington St., Boston. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
16.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112.892 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles. ey er Books. etc., —_— are away. 
Catalo 0. 46 free. Send s 

LEG AT BRos. oa 3 Beekman | Street, New York. 








TO ADVERTIFERS., 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 


on applicstion. 
"GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


AR_MAPS, largest variety. published a 
STEIGER, 22 and 2 Frankfort Street, New 
York. Send for list. Very favorable terms for can- 
vassers. Largest foreign book and periodical con- 

in America. Information and Catalogues 
promptly sent. 








APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERs, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Otroulars sent to any address on avvlication. 





scribe for it now? 
It is published by John Wanamaker. 


nent asa Greek scholar. Also a popu 
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on those from the New Testament, fl 
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Sooner or later you will want The Sunday School Times. 
ts editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. 


SOONER OR LATER! 


Why not sub- 


Its Lesson Helps for 1877 include each 


week critical notes on the lessons from the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER 
LEWIS, who stands foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America; 


Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, equally promi- 


r exposition of the lessons, week by week, 
by the Rev, NEWMAN HALL, of London, a clergyman not to be excelled in 
the world as a popular Bible expositor, and who now for the first time gives to 
the American public the benefit of his rare powers as a Bible teacher; an L 
plication of the lesson teachings to every-day life by H. CLAY TRUMBUL 
editor of The Times; and an adaptation of the lessons to younger classes by 
“FAITH LATIMER.” In addition to these regular Lesson Helps, the list of 
general contributors to The’ Times is not surpassed, in the prominence an 
ability, of the writers, by any other religious paper in the country. 


A CHEAP TRIAL! the regular i of The Times is $2.15 @ 


year; but that you may be able to try it at 
every week for three months for twenty-five cents. This offer is only for new 
subscribers. If at the end of the three months you are not satisfied with your 
investment, the money. will be returned to you. 
will become.a-regular subscriber. _ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SCRIBNER FOR JUNE. 


opens with an interesting deseriptive perom =.) 
Bartholdi and his Work, 

giving a portrait of the distinguished French sculp- 

tor, views of the colossal statue, “Liberty Enlight- 

ening the World,” to be erected in New York Harbor,” 

and others of his most important works. 


- Br. Holland’s Serial, 

* Nicho.as Minturn,” increases In Interest and power 
with each chapter. The story deals with the pauper 
and “tramp” questions in a way that must have a 
wide influence upon public opinion. 


The Croton Aqueduct 
is described.in a valuable article, with maps, views, 
and portraits. Some important faets in regard to 


Civii Service Reform 
in Great Britain are given in a timely paper by Mr. 
BE. O. Graves (one of the Civil Service Examiners 
under Gen. Grant.) 


Village Improvement, 
to which subject attention has been called by Col. 
Waring’s previous articles, is further discussed in 
this ber; theq ti here treated being San- 
itary Work, Sewage, Ventilation, ete, 


Ivan Tourgueneff. 
The novelist, BOYESEN, has written for this number 
a critical and biographical sketch of this great Rus- 
sian novelist, which is accompanied by a fine por- 
trait. “The Old Cabinet” also has something to say 
as tothe quality of Tourguéneff’s imagination. 


Charles Dudley Warner 
contributes an extended obituary notice of the cele- 
brated hero of ‘‘My Summer ina Garden,’ Calvin 
the Cat. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
the author of “ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” has a tragic 
short story of Franco-American life. This sketch 
and ‘“* Esmeralda,” in the May number, equal the 
serial in dramatie power. 


Household Art. 

Mr. CLARENCE COOK’S readers will be pleased to 
learn tnat he is to continue his occasional contribu- 
tions tothe Magazine. Inthe present number he 
has a paper on “Glassware” in the “Home and 
Society” departme xt. Dr. HOLLAND gives his own 
views on home decorations in “ Topics of the Time.” 
There isalsoa sketch of Disraeli, by E. 8S. NADAL, 
with portraits; a paper on ‘‘ Traditional Music of the 
Spanish Pyrenees,” with hitherto unpublished 
scores; Bric-a4-Brac, poems, etc. 

For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. Price, 
85 cents a number, $4 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


“Te is speaking within bounds to say that 
the May issue of St. Nicholas repr s the 
best work that bas yet been done in the shape 
of periodical literature for children ig the 
English language. There is nething in En- 
gland or America to compare with it.’’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


THE JUNE NUMBER. 


St. NICHOLAS for June, which is now ready, will 
be fouad a worthy successor to the May number. It 
is as bright asthe June sunshine and full of June’s 
breeziness and cheer. The frontispiece is a fine pic- 
ture of “A June Morning,” and atthe close of the 
number Prof. Proctor shows“ The Stars in June,” 
while between these twe we find many of the delight- 
ful scenes with which every June day is filled. 
There are articles about wild mice and birds, stories 
for girls, tales of adventure for boys, and beautiful 
pictures and funny stories and sketenes forall. Sr. 
NICHOLAS is. for sale by all booksellers and news- 
men. Price % cents a number, or $3 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


877. Get the ny Commenta t ° 
e8sons, by Todd and Riddle, nant a hla ote 
MOSES H, SARGENT: Treas., Boston 
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Xow. ready.and.for sale by booksellers genéralty, 

is new collection Of Sunday-school songs is 

equaled both in words and music and is the only néw 
song book containing the best hymns and music of 


P. P. BLISS. 


No other book contains the yarey of choice § Sun- 
day-school songs to be found in “ penwa 160 

ges. Tinted paper. Price in boards, 95 chs. by Pe. 
Bd per 100. Single copy, in paper covers, mailed for 
5cts. Order from your nearest bookseller or the 
publishers, 


S. BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 
New Music Book! 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 
PRAISE BOOK 


for Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, 
Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 
the Murphy Temperance Meetings. 


Mrs VAN Corr is one of our most successful re- 
vival preachers, her work being mainly in the Meth- 





tions, hymns and tunes bein: ng in excellent taste, po- 
etical, and musical. Some of its 120 songs are: 


Angel Choir. Jesus, only Jesus. 
Liv ng for Jesus. Saviour, pilot Me. 
The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 


Fru't and Leaves. 


A Sweet Ho: Banner and Badge. 
_ Shining ite. We shall Meet. 
Jesus Ready Now Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post free, for the Retail Price, which is 35 
cents. Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Ce. J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by the prineipet Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealera over the land. 
Every Sunday-school should have 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. [f your bookseller does not sell 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
— of Mr. Bliss or in which they have any in- 

rest. 


160 pages, of our usual epee An style, 


eres Cove: S30 er 
5 cents by all. 
copy sent * mail, in paper shu as soon as pub- 


“One 
lishetvene on receipt of a fk 
Biglow & Main, | Jo 


76 East Fink St., 
NEW Y 





John Church & Co., 


66 pe sr ourthe Se 
CINNATI. 








ow Ready! 
Health in the Sunbeam ; 
or, The Bige-Gupe were 
By E. B. FOOTE, JR. 

To the sick this pamphlet of 6 een is invalustio. 
To those who are not it contains hi _~ w a if 
heeded, will save many a doctor’s bill. only 
onedime. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING C Co., 

129 Mast 28th St., New York. 











KDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
Saloon temptations. Best oF religious influences 
Thorough an cheap. Tyee incidentals, and Nora. 
ry fees only $2 a year.) 1 100 students last year. For 
Circulars address MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 








r health 
freedom from Emostom. and ralipis and intel. 
lectual advantages. Address Pro RICE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY. 23 bch she Square, New York. 
Miss M. J. Yo 








struction: gives informa to parents concerning 
Schools; rents and sells ol rties, etc. 
scart promo 201 ding whe su le tadles 
Or gontiaaions promptly supp 8 ble iadies, 
tonne E, ssion, to prominent educa- 
on of S also 
aa yalstinguisned —— s 


For Circulars apply to Bliss M. J. Youne. 


TUT i Cane ee tee es nee ae tt 


i 
marge cotess tit sexes, or ariy and other 








TanAN AND FRRNG oR LARS nARSU AGES es 


G 
tion Dy Prof. 
oan or address for circular 270 Hishest ct 37th in a 





Armor Bearer. 


Compiled by Rev. EF. HAMMOND and W 
ENTLEY. Anew yolection of ever two bundveds of 
the best hymns by Messrs. SANKEY, LOWERY, VAIL, 
SHERWIN, PALMER, DOANE, and all the well-known 
bymn writers and com posers, 
No otner book contains so choice and varied a 
ons of sore oe Js 80 Sy Soxbay for Gos. 
& per seuoo 
CHURCHES, REVIVAL and Camp MEETIN — 
wets. B in paper, Pt i : r10.” onese. 
8. per copy; er pecimen es mailed 
WM. yd 2h) ND & age Branch 


i Store 39 Union ‘Sonar NY 


«| Armor Bearer. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, © 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
Select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratirupr. kts printed in Combined Notes 
Pnice 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by express, $4 20 by mail, 

~ e 















giving universals - for sample 3 
«+ Price 35 cents ; $4 do per dozen by express: bi 
FILLMORE ; 


“G. SCHIRMER, 





t ‘imperial and Publisher of Music, 


a Sane ae 


701 Broadway, New York. 





Religions Jutelligence, 
TRINITY CHURCH AND IT'S WORK. 


THE annual Year- -Book an and Register of Trinity 
Church, inthis city, has been, issued for 1877. 
It has the style and general appearance of a 
college catalogue and gives a good idea of the 
work at present done by that great corporation. 
A summary of its contents we set before our 
readers. The corporation is as follows: Mor- 
gan Dix, D.D., Rector; Samuel T, Skidmore, 
John A. Dix, Church Wardens ; Cyrus Curtiss, 
Gouverneur, M. Ogden, John H. Swift, John J. 
Cisco, Adam T, Sackett, Benjamin R. Win- 


|} throp, Nicholas F. Palmer, John J. Astor, 
| Nathaniel P, Hosack, Stephen P. Nash, Allan 


Campbell, Dan H. Arnold, C. V. B. Ostrander, 
Heuri M. Braem, Henry Drisler, Cambridge 
Livingston, Charles H. Contoit, John H.Cas- 
well, and Richard T, Auchmuty, Vestrymen. 
Trinity Church stands at the head of Wall 
Street, on Broadway. It has six chapels, as 
follows: St. Paul’s, Broadway and Vesey 
Street; St. John’s, Varick Street, near Canal ; 
Trinity, West 25th Street, near Broadway; St. 
Chrysostom’s, 7th Avenue and 39th Street; St. 
Augustine’s, Houston Street, near the Bowery; 
and St.» Cornelius’s, Governor’s Island. Of 
these seyen churches the last three named are 
entirely free. St. Paul’s Chapel also is free, 
with the exception of the few pews owned by 
individuals in that chapel, over which the ves- 
try have nocontrol. St. John’s Chapel also is 
almost entirely free. No pews are sold in any 
of the churches of this parish, while those 
which are rented cannot be claimed by the per- 
sons holding them, at any time other than Sun- 
day morning and afternoon aud on certain high 
feast days, suchas Christmas. At all night 
services all the pews are free;.also at all 
special services and always on week, days. 
The pews in Trinity Chapal are rented from 


year to year at low rates. The highest pew-rent’|) 


paid in that church is only $85. 

The Vestry is constantly acquiring the 
ownership of the pews by purchase from the 
descendants of the original possessors, or by 
sale on forfeiture, and thus extinguishing the 
property in them, for the purpose of making 
them free. Trinity Church was completed in 
1846 (being the third on the same site), St. 
Paul’s in 1766, St. John’s in 1807, Trinity Chapel 
in 1856, and St. Chrysostom’s in 1669, St, Au- 
gustine’s now occupies a hall at 262 Bowery ; 
but a fine new chapel is nowin course of erec- 
tion. St. Cornelius’s Chapel was built twenty 
years ago, by Episcopalians ia New York. In 
1866 Governor’s Island was dropped from the 
list of army posts provided with chaplains by 
the Government, and the Chapel was put under 
Trinity Church control, with the condition that 
it should maintain a chaplain there. 


Besides the seven churches in the parish, 
Trinity contributes to the support of no less 
than eighteen others in the city, of which the 
most important is St. Luke’s, Hudson Street. 
This. is a mission. church, haying daily morn- 
ing and evening prayer, the weekly communion, 
large Sunday-schools, a porochial school, and 
several clergymen, one of whom resides in the 
Ninth Ward, in the midst of the poor popula- 
tion ef that quarter of the town. St, Luke’s 
Church has now scarcely a single wealthy per- 
son connected with it ; the people are unable 
to support it; and the building would have, 
been sold and the site abandoned long ago, 
had not the corporation of Trinity interposed. 
The annual allowance is $10,000. All Saints’ 
Church, Henry and Scamme! Streets, is situated 
in the southeastern part of the city, in the 
midst of a tenemeni-iiouse population. This 
church would also have been sold and re- 
moved long ago, had not Trinity saved it. 
To this church there is made, including the 
payment of interest on mortgages, an allowance 
of $6,000 per annum. The allowance, was in- 
creased very considerably three years ago, and 
funds were advanced to build a parsonage close 
by the church, on the express condition that 
the church should be:free and:that the rector 
should reside in the house so provided for him. 
The third beneficiary is the Church of the Na- 
tivity, situated on Avenue C,, between Fifth 
and Sixth Streets. This church stands imone of 
the poorest and most spiritually destitute 
quarters of New York, It was built about 
twenty-five years ago; it can by no possibility 
be made self-supporting; the means of main- 
taining it areto agreat extent supplied by 
Trinity Chureh. Anallowance of $4,000 per 
anpum is made to this parish, with the express 
understanding that a speeified proportion of 
that sum is to be used in’ supporting a daily 
parish school for girls, which forms an import- 
ant feature in the work of that church. 

Other churches aided by the corporation are 
St. Clement’s, Amity Street; Holy Martyrs’, 
Forsyth Street ; the Epiphany, Stanton Street ; 
St. Peter’s, Twentieth Street, near Ninth Ave- 
nue; the Holy. Apostles’, Ninth Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street ; and St.John the Evan- 
gelist’s, Hammond Street—all doing mission 
work in poor districts of the town. Besides 


the aid extended to these and others, annual 
allowances are made to the Mission for Sea- 
men in the City and Port of New York; to the 
Indian Commission of the Board of Missions ; 
| to the Italian Mission in this city; to the Span- 
ish Chureh of Santiago ; to Hobart College, in 
|, the Dioeese of Western New York; and to St. 
James's Church, Hyde Park. The donations, 
| allowances, etc., outside the parish, from Au- 
gust let, 1875, to August Ist, 1876, amounted 
to $55,648 87. 
| Trinity vow restricts its gifts to the Diocese of 

New York, and specially to the parish proper, 
though it continues to help those poor churches 
which had become dependent on the corporation 
» and could not hold their ground without its con- 
tinued help, This change of policy took place 
, about sixteen years ago. Since that time there 
| has been scarcely an instance of deviation from 
it, nor have any loans been made to churches 
within that period, except in one instance. A 
| still more important modification of policy has 
| gradually taken place within some twelve or 
| fifteen years past. In consequence of the sale 
and removal of the churches, the lower part of 
the City of New York has become a mission field 
| in the strict sense of the words. [f it had not 
| been for Trinity Church, the destitution would 
have been deplorable. The non-Roman care of 
, the lower part of the city is now very largely 
in the hands of this church, which is 
/ spending its liberal income almost wholly 
for the poor, keeping virtually but one chapel 
| for its rich parishioners. Under its present 
‘management Trinity is certainly a righteous 
; steward. It is said to have refused, some time 
since, $2,000,000 for the St. Paul’s lot, expend= 
| ing, instead, $25,000 on the renovation of the 
| church—a performance in striking contrast 
| with the conduct of the Old South society in 
Boston. 

The Year-Book complains of the common 
| exaggerated notions of the wealth of the cor- 
| poration. It says: 


“Leaving out of account the unproductive 
part of the estate and estimating that portion 
only which yields an income, the value of the 
property is comparatively small in comparison 
| with the inflated and erroneous opinions about 
‘it. ‘Sixty millions of dollars’ is the stere- 
otyped phrase at present in vogue. The prop- 
| erty, in all probability, is not worth more then 
' from seven to eight millions. The entire in- 
, come, from all sources of revenue, during the 
| last financial year, was in round numbers, 
about $500,000, The income remains about the 
same, and will not, ia all probability, be much 
| inereased, if it do pot actually diminish, for a 
few years. Of this income a large part is con- 
sumed by the expenses of the estate. About 
| one-tenth is given away to poor ehurches out- 
side the parish. Not one dollar is hoarded. 
| The entire income is spent for the purposes of 
| the sacred trust, and it frequently happens and 
was almost invariably the case until within a 
few years tbat the anaual expenditures ex- 
ceeded the income. Tvese facts are stated in 
view of frequent charges that the —- of the 
corporation is mean, niggard)y, and selfish. In 
fact, as much is done for those outside the 
parish as there are the means to do, and if any 
error has been committed it is on the side of 
liberality ; for the inception or prosecution of 
works of great importanee within the parish 
proper has been and still is delayed by comply- 
ing with the calls for aid which are incessantly 
| kept up from without.”’ 


It is not necessary to recapitulate the various 
guilds, schools, and societies of the Church and 
chapels. They are very numerous and very in. 
dustrious. Trinity Sehool has 290 pupils. It 
is in Trinity Church House, an elegant building 
on New Church Street. Trinity oy 
Varick Street, is maintained at a eost of $7,2 
a year. It is under the charge of the Sisters 0" 
St. Mary. Of the work of members of this sis- 
terhood and of the sisterhood of St. Jobn the 
Baptist the Year-Book speaks in the highest 
terms, 

The clergy list is as follows: Morgan Dix, 
D.D., rector of the parish. Trinity Church: 
Frederick Ogilby, D.D., the Revs. Hérace B. 
Hitchings and N. Frazier Robinson. St. Paul’s: 
Benjamin I. Haight, D.D., James Mulchahey, 
D.D., the. Rev. Algernon 8. Crapsey. St. 
John’s : 8. H. Weston, D.D., the Revs. William 
H. Cooke and Philip A. H. Brown. Trinity 
| Chapel: Cornelius E. Swope, D.D., the Rev. 
Charles T. Olmsted. St. Chrysostom’s: the 
Reva. Thomas H. Sill and George C. Houghton. 
St. Augustine’s: the Rev. Arthur C. Kimber. 
St. Cornelius’s: the Rev. H. C. Goodwin. 





..Since the war with Germanyin 1848-50 
‘Denmark has made remarkable progress in 
industrial and commercial activities and a new 
life appears to have been breathed into the na- 
tion. In Copenhagen the improvement is es- 
pecially noticeable and the population of the 
city, has increased from 160,000 to 230,000. 
With this material prosperity has come also a 
revival of religious life. A correspondent of 
the London Christian Week tells how this new 
spiritual life is manifested - 


‘““Whilet thirty years ago the number of 
churches and clergymen seemed more than suf- 
ficient, there now seems everywhere to bea 

' want.of both. A bill passed a few years ago, 
that allowed twenty families living at a cextaim 
| distance from one another to build a church of 


the confirmation of the government, has al- 





‘ready had the effect that nine churches have 


their own and elect their own clergyman, with; 


} 
| 
‘ 
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been built in different parts of the country. 
In other places large parishes have been divided 
or supplied with more clergymen, especially in 
the neighborhood of Copenhagen, where, for 
example, three churches have lately been built 
along the Sound, partly for the use of the sum- 
mer inhabitants from Copenhagen, In the 
capital itself two churches were built during 
the last six years and two more are being 
built. The numbet of Sunday services in Co- 
pephagen is lately potatos increased. Be- 
sides the twenty-nine regular services of the 
Established Lutheran Church, not less than 
eighteen services or religious meetings are DOW- 
adays held every Sunday by Gaoenting, ministers 
—as Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Irvingites, 
Methodists, Baptists, Moravian Brethren, etc. 
—something nearly unknown thirty years ago.” 
Besides the Sunday services, Bible-classes and 
other meetings are held through the week. 
Sunday-schools, which were introduced three 
orfour years ago, are rapidlyincreasing. There 
are now eighteen of them, attended by 4,000 chil- 
dren. The Bible is now extensively circulated, 
not less than 40,000 copies having been dis- 
tributed last year. There are also Christian 
associations and a tract society and more in- 
terest is shown in foreign missions. 


....The Missionary Association announces & 
falling off in its receipts from the South and 
from legacies, but a slight increase in those 
from churches‘and individuals. Its economical 
management for the fiscal year and the small 
requisitions from the field-workers thus far have 
kept its disbursements a little below the re- 
ceipts. But the timeis near at hand for its 
heavy drafts im paying the balance due on the 
salaries of its teachers and missionaries, who 
must soon return tothe North for their vaca- 
tion. We hope the friends of the Association 
will not compel it to increase its debt by meet- 
ing its obligations to these hard-working toilers 
at the South. 

..The Freewill Baptists of New England 
have held a convention in Lawrence, Mass. A 
resolution was adopted to secure the establish- 
ment of a quarterly review. Measures were 
taken to arrange for a conference of represent- 


atives from all the Open Communion Baptist 
bodies in the United States, some of which are 
independent and scattered. 


-.-. The first examinations in theology have 
just been held in Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, under the new professor of theology, 
Professor Weld. He belongs rather to the 
Van Oosterzee type of theologians, and gives 
great satisfaction to the men who constitute 
the peculiar clientéle of that seminary. 


....The Reformed Episcopalians, in their 


General Council, held last week,in Philadelphia, 


decided that their bishops should not possess 
limited territorial jurisdiction, but general 
jurisdiction, like that exercised by the Method 
ist bishops. 








Dr. PRICEB’s Floral Riches surpasses any Cologne 
Waterever made. A rich, fresh, flowery odor, per- 
manent and delightful. 


NERVES THAT QUIVER, 


heads that ache, stomachs that inflict dyspeptic tor- 
ments, muscles and joints racked with the rheuma- 
tism are iofallibly restored to health by the cel- 
ebrated elixir, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a med- 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA \ CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspepties all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gi0o: 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


PIANOS esarsitnionnah any ket owner 


ianos at wholesale. Great bargains. 

Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
bass, octave coupler. beau: | solo stop, 

Poa an ea _ Cost o wner eet nt. . New 
p organs oppor- 
tunities. Best offer ever ziven by any manufacturer, 

New Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ 
test trial. Money refunded and freight paid both 
ways. if ae a Wanted. Liberal 
discounts to T: cechers, Min ters, etc, Catalogue free. 
Address DAN’L F EATTY.' Washington,N. J. 
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(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


) Brattleboro, Ut. f 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A GREAT OFFER!!! We wit, during 


dispose of 100 PIANOSand URGANS new and 
second-hand, of first-class makers, neluding 
WATERw’, at lower prices for cash, or Install- 
ments, orto let until pa or, than ever before 
ATERS’ D SQUARE and 








Ss 
100 cash. ~ need: 4 soe aie aaiene ere 
ana RAVELING 
AGENTS WA tre ° CTilustrated Catalogues 
Mailed beral di to 


Churches etc. mT music at half rice. HOR- 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St.. Union Square, N.Y. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Tut Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 
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11 A Splendid Pocket-Book, 


WITH YOUR NAME IN GOLD, 


PRESENTED T0 EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed or pod refunded. Two styles made—‘‘ 
Gentiomen-” Please state your preference of styles and colors. 


BEA TES, . t ole} nt in’ manufac- 
ca, Two ‘styles’ made—" Ladle 





wTcuTt THIS OUT. With 
15 Reader’s Certificate. 
This Certificate entities the Sender, as a Reader, to one Y 
ELECANT POCKET-BOOK, our 


F nis upon enclosing 60 CENTS for expenses of mailing and engraving. 
6 For 75 CENTS a Pocket-book of very much finer quality will be sent, Name 
with your name beautifully engraved in gold. 








Journal, and will not be published again 
remittance. You may depend upon 





This Coupon is good only for 60 days a from tie 3 a: r limited to those who are Readers of 4 


ving your orders filled ina perfectly honest and rel able 
manner. Address your Certificate to the Manufacturer, 


HENRY 1. WILLIAMS, 46 Beekman St., NV. Y. 


PRESERVE IT, and enclose it with 


- > > > > > Gp A > 4 4 Gh GG > Gp i Ge Ge 
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.000 of the 


ENNIAL EXPQ Hy TLON 


WON Ma SUCCESS! 


cheaper than any other. verybody want 
ne new speak Soares $390 ina weeks. 3,00 00 
wa id qu roof of above, 0 
ions of officials, denen, and press, sample pages, full 
description, and oe terms. H 
—s Yr Phil ae Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Chi- 


0, ll.; or § ringdeld . Mass 
Cc 4 Uti ON ware of falsely-claimed official 
and worthless books. Send for proof. 


The Tip Top Pack is Y: NO al and 
best selling out. sEAD D SEE. 
18 Sheets N 





ts Note Paper, DAN Envelopes, 

meg Penholder, Golden Pen,Set of Ele- 

t Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 

gold, An Amethyet Diamond I Pin, ag ny Stone Ringinlaid with 
me 


The entire Lot sent post-pai 

cents. EXTRAORDIN. ‘es INP B- 
MENTS TO AGENTS, i.® JDE» 
Clinton Place, Ne r 





ram bo WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


me Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIB, A.M. <2:2- 
he Grand om many | of the rors © 
ode for ine 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND es 6088 WASHINGTON 8ST. 
be ancater Building). 
FACTORY 4 io B00 HARRISON AVS Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly lied. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with ey 19 
*) cis. postpaid. b. JONES & CO.. Nassau, N 











Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ia & CO; § 591 m Saaanwat 
N. ¥., opposite Metro olitan. scopes and 
sand po Albums, 





Te Elegant Cards, no — alike, with name, a 
postpaid. GEO. i. REED & CO., NASSAU, N. Y. 





icine prescribed by physicians, p ing infinit 
purity, and which no one takes in vain who is afflicted 
with any of the numerous complaints to which it is 


adapted. It frequently happens that so-called rem- 
edies fail to produce a permanent effect Thisis be- 
cause they are merely palliatives, and, therefore, do 
not remove the cause of the muladies, whose eg - 
toms they after a time cease to ameliorate. T 8 
notably the case with opiates aud sedative drugs. It 
is not s0, however, with Hostetter’s Bitters, which 
are a searching specific, — conquers the disease, as 
well as banishes its indic 


Decay of the Teeth 
arises fr6m various causes ; but principally it may ty 
attributed to early neglect or he indiscriminate use 
of tooth-powders and pastes, which give a moment- 
ary whiteness to the teeth, while they eorrode the 


enamel. Thetimely use of that delicate aromatic 
tooth-wash, Fragrant SOZODONT, will speedily ar- 
rest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and im- 
part a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes 
those ravages which people sustain in their teeth 


from the use of sweet and acid articles. 















RID DoE S_NFANTS 
INVAL 


The all-wise Creator has provided the Mother’s milk 
for her babe, and, BOTH BEING HEALTHY, no other 
food should be given for the first few months. But 
if the Mother’s milk does not satisfy and nourish the 
child, or when it has to be brought up by band, then 
PURE COW’S MILK or condensed milk, PROPERLY 
diluted and the addition ofa little RIDGE’S FOOD, 
should be used. 





Some stomachs will not assimilate milk. In such 
extreme cases RIDGE’ S FOOD can be used alone. 
It is so full of flesh-forming particles, it will support 
life single-handed. So says the London Morning 
Post, and thousands of Mothers and Physicians on 
this Continent and Europe give RIDGE&’S FOOD 
their qualified testi y. 


Mothers and invalids, do not fail to give it a trial. 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Label. 











OUR NAME on extramiz. VIS, CARDS 
. R. HOLCOMB 50 P, M. at Mallet Creek, on.tOc 





50 Visit sit ine Cards, with name.10c. and stamp. 
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PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 


CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on application to 


State Steamship Co,, 
Sailing from New York or Glasgow 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & €0., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
72 Broadway, New York. 
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Goodholme’s DomesticCyclopedia 


f Cooking a-d Domestic Management, Medicine. 
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THIS IS FOR YOU. 








‘* Holman’s Pad” has stood the test for years. It has a national reputation, estab- 
lished through its wonderful efficacy in all ailments that bave their origin in a torpid 


liver. ’ 
New Method. 


This comparatively new method to many of curing disease by absorption, rather 
than drugging the stomach with nostrums, is a principle so well understood in England 
that a committee appointed by the Royal Medical Society to investigate the hypodermic 
method of administering medicine reports as follows: ‘‘ We may safely take as a broad 
guide in practice the rule that the physiological activity of nearly every substance which 
can be used is three if not four times greater when it is given by the skin than when it 
is swallowed.” 


Nature’s Law. 


The principle of absorption is Nature’s Law. 


Remarkable Facts. 


It is a fact, established beyond controversy, that the human body, when at sea, can 
exist no inconsiderable length of time without food or drink by occasionally wetting the 
garments with Salt Water, and that thirst can be almost entirely satisfied in this manner. 
Again, if a plaster of wet tobacco be placed for a few minutes only over the pit of 
the stomach, it will produce deathly sickness. No person would be safe in trying the 
experiment for thirty minutes even—for the poison of the tobacco will have entered 
the circulation by absorption. Poultices and blisters are used to draw or absorb disease 
to the surface. 


Every person knows the danger of rubbing or placing certain poisons on the surface 
of the body. That in a few moments the entire system could be poisoned untodeath. A 
blister and a poison can both be applied on the same spot and at the same time, neither 
being an impediment to the other; showing, beyond a question, that the body receives and 
throws off at the same time. 


Twofold Action Gives and Takes. 
NO POISONS USED. 


Holman’s Pad is twofold in its action. It throws a healthy, gentle, vegetable tonic 
into the system by way of the circulation, exactly where needed, being placed over the 
liver and stomach and center of the nervous system which pervades the digestive organs, 
leaving no uncertain results, and avoiding the circuitous route of the circulation that 
internal medicines must always take before reaching the liver. 


Another property it has is to absorb from the system all bilious, malarious, and 


medicinal poisons. j 


The True Remedy. 


The Pad is worn where there is but a slight partition (the skin) between the internal 
organs and the outward world, and there should be no difficulty in treating disease 
promptly and effectually through this method, provided the true properties are found. 
That they have been found in Holman’s Pad is proved beyond a doubt. 


ENDORSED BY THOUSANDS, 


It has been endorsed by hundreds of thousands of earnest, intelligent living wit- 
nesses, who will tell you that Holman’s Pad is the cheapest, most effective, the pleas- 
antest, most convenient, surest, and most satisfactory curative and preventive and 
thorough liver and system regulator yet discovered. 


WAR AGAINST NOSTRUMS. 


Its introduction means an honest war against the thousand and one nostrums that 
have been palmed off on the American people within the last twenty years, with rare ex- 
ceptions, but little short of stupendous frauds and humbugs; so much so that there is 
very justly an utter want of confidence in men and things called Doctors and Physic. 


Physic Not to be Relied Upon. 


The conscientious family physician wil tell you that the best of them are groping 
about in the dark. That it is one continuous round of experiment, and that most of the 
practice, so far as internal medicines are concerned, have proved unsatisfactory, yea, 9 
failure. A. H.Stevens, M.D., says: “The older physicians grow the more skeptical they 
become in the virtue of their own medicines.” 

Prof. Willard Parker, M.D., says: ‘Of all sciences, medicine is the most uncertain.” 


Doctor Bostwick, author of the ‘‘ History of Medicine” says: ‘‘ Every dose of medicine 
js a blind experiment,” 


Prof, Evans, M. D., says: ‘‘ The medical practice of the present day is neither philos- 
ophy nor common sense,” 

Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, before a medical class in Cambridge, Mass., in 1861, 
said: ‘‘The disgrace of medicine has ‘been that colossal system of self-deception in obe- 
dience to which mines have been emptied of the cankering minerals; the vegetable king- 
dom robbed of all its growth; the entrails of animals taxed for their impurities; the 
poison-bags of reptiles drained of their venom; and all the inconceivable abominations 
thus obtained thrust down the throats of human beings suffering from some fault of 
ORGANIZATION, nourishment, or vital stimulation.” 


DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


If we examine further the recorded opinions of physicians eminent in their pro- 
fession, we will often find one claiming that the very remedies used by others as specifics 
are the cwuses of the diseases they are employed to cure. Thus it is we are left to tbe 
caprice of the experimenter and generally suffer cruel wrongs. 


The Course of Medicine.---How Pa- 
tients are Deceived. 


Most persons seem to have the impression that all so-called Liver Medicines go in some 
way straight to the liver. Medicine, like food, goes immediately to the stomach. A por- 
tion mixes with the substances and acts as a cathartic, while the remainder enters the 
circulation and takes a long route through the blood, finally to the liver, and, we may 
add, as a rule, does no permanent good, but rather leaves baneful effects, and begins 
the pernicious practice which, if followed up, will eventually destroy the stomach—fas- 
ten disease in the system never to be eradicated. 


Honest, Effective, Harmless. 


Not so, however, with Holman’s Pad. It works directly upon the liver through the 
pores of the skin, quietly, thoroughly, and without inconvenience, performing a most im 
portant function. And we may add this remarkable statement, challenging refutation, 
that in its extensive use by and including all classes of persons, from old age to helpless 
infancy, not a single case of injury has occurred. 

Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any medical discovery equaled 
in importance that of the application of the principle of absorption as illustrated in Hol- 
man’s Pad. And we ask only a rational judgment in this matter and a fair trial. Lay 
aside your prejudice. Get at once this blessed boon. Follow the instructions faithfully, 
and you will never regret the purchase. 


Price Two Dollars. Special Pads, Three Dollars—used only in old, complicated 
cases. Send Money or Post-Office Order or Registered Letter, and you will re- 
ceive the Pad by Mail, with book and fall instructions. 


HOLMAN’S PLASTERS. 


We cannot too strongly urge the use of Holman’s celebrated Foor and Bony Plasters as an 
auxiliary tothe Pad in EXTREME cases of TYPHOID, BILI008, or other Fevers, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, NERvOUS HEADACHES, and ACUTE Parxs in any part of the body, especially in the small 
of the back and shoulders, The effect is magical. Also in cases of Cold Extremities and partial 
Paralysis, They stimulate and equalize the circulation, producing the most satisfastory and even 
astonishing results. Combining the two and following the directions, the patient can feel but 
little doubt of being absolute master in the severest chronic difficulties. 


Price of Foot Plasters, per Pair............+-+.-+++s Ly PEER: 50 cents. 
Y Body Plasters, each..........cccceecceensceceseceeceaes x 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD C0, 


New York: P.-O. Box 2112, 68 Maiden Lane. 


Cincinnati, O.: 248 West Fourth St, 
Boston, Mass.: 28School St., Rooms 44 and 45. 





‘Newark, N. J.: 10 Academy Street. 
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NOTICES, 


ar All communicationsfor the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
shculd be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢2@” All communteations for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢2#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

$®™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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AN OVERPOWERING MINORITY. 


THE popular state governments of South 
Carolina and Louisiana fell to the ground 
not because they could not retain a major- 
ity of the voters, but because the majority 
was overpowered by the minority. As we 
more than once had occasion to say, the 
majority was poor, ignorant, and coward- 
ly, and, therefore, weak; while the minor- 
ity was rich, intelligent, and bold, and, 
therefore, strong. Such a majority can 
never compete with such a minority, 

What is the bearing of these cases upon 
female suffrage? Some are in haste to 
conclude that if Negroes cannot hold their 
own with the ballot against white men, 
because they lack the force to execute their 
decrees, neither will women be able to hold 
their own against men, if they are allowed 
the ballot. No doubt that would be the 
case iff the women were all to vote on one 
side and the men onthe other. The women 
would have a majority in any of our East- 
ern States; but the male minority would in 
that case probably refuse to submit, as the 
stronger always do refuse to submit to the 
weaker. 

But it is a moat abnormal state of things, 
not to be generally expected or calculated 
for, that weak people will all vote on one 
side and strong people on the other. It has 
been so in the Southern States, because the 
colored people were reasonably suspicious 
of the whites and would not trust them. 
But were their interests the same as those of 
the whites they would divide with them into 
parties and their rights and powers would 
be safe. Here in New York the power of 
the ballot is secure because both the weak 
people and the strong people are as likely 
to be.on the one side as on the other, 

How would female suffrage work in this 
respect? Would the women in overwhelm: 
ing numbers vote for one party, while the 
men voted for the other? If so, female 
suffrage would prove a speedy failure. 
We should feel serious apprehensions 
about introducing it into France. There 
the majority of the voting citizens are 
friends of the republic and are hostile to 
the demands of the Church that it’ shall 
have exclusive control of public education. 
But the women are much more largely un- 





: 


votes would easily». produce.a ma 
‘ which would have no strength to resist ‘w 
‘minority; and the result, sooner or later, 
would have to be revolution, as it has been 
‘im all the Coast and Gulf» States, from 
South Carolina to Louisiana. 

But in a state which possesses an 
intelligent citizenship, with settled habits 
and a uniform civilization, such a 
political separation of the sexes is quite 
impossible. Women will divide between 
the parties very much as men do. The 
balance of the parties will hardly be affect- 
ed by their ballots. Their physical weak- 
ness will be represented on both sides of 
any question, and so will the physical 
strength of their husbands and brothers. 
We should be very sorry to have it other- 
wise, and we have never depended on the 
argument for female suffrage that women, 
with their superior moral instincts, would 
always vote for the right measures and the 
right party, and speedily bring on the 
political millennium. If they did thus mass 
their votes; the result would more likely be 
what we have seen in South Carolina—the 
verdict of the polls utterly wiped out by 
revolution. , But of this there is no danger 
and as fast as there is no danger the elective 
franchise should be extended, and no 
faster. 





THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


THE Crisis is little less than a revolution. 


Mahon has hitherto been content to be 
little more than the figure-head of the 
state, like the English monarch, the one 
thing permanent which connects the re- 
tiring with the incoming administration. 
We do not deny but that the President may 
have a vested right to dismiss a minister 
whenever he pleases, as the Queen has the 
same right to degrade a prime minister on 
her mere whim; but that is something that 
could not be done in England, and is only 
less an outrage in France. The French 
ministry, one of the best which that coun- 
try has had, was very successfully carry- 
ing on the government. It had an over- 
whelming majority among the deputies. It 
had the full confidence of the country. 
There was no constitutional reason nor ex- 
cuse for discarding it. There was every 
reason why it should be retained. 

Every reason but one. It was a govern- 
ment of the Left, and personally the Presi- 
dent belongs to the Right. It believed 
more in liberty than he does; more in the 
republic and less in the repression of free 
thought by force. Such a government 
must not be allowed too much success. 
Less than three years remain of the Mar- 
shal’s septennate, and it is time for the 
legitimists and royalists and imperialists to 
be preparing for the conclusion of the 
term. The longer a government heartily in 
sympathy with the republic. remains in 
power the more the people will get to be 
contented with it. For this reason the 
President has suppressed it, and in doing so 
has proved himself the enemy of the 
republic. 

It is not at all improbable that, as re- 
ported, Ultramontane intrigues have had 
a good deal to do with this act of Mac- 
Mahon’s. The bishops have been bitterly 
kostile to Simon’s ministry and to the policy 
of M. Waddington, the minister of instruc- 
tion and public worship. They are always 
reactionary and it appears to be the opin- 
ion, both in Berlin and Rome, that it is an 
Ultramontane victory. 

The result cannot be awaited without 
very considerable anxiety. Tie new gov- 
ernment, presided over by the Duc de 
Broglie, is already busily engaged in the 
most repressive measures. All over France 
the republican prefects are being removed, 
and reactionary men are put in their places. 
These men are expected, when there*shall 
be a new election for deputies, to see to 
it that the Left gets no favors. Already 
they are requifed not to allow the protest 
of the majority of the deputies of the coun 
try to be posted up in their departments, 
where the people can read them; and news} 
papers will be forbidden to speak ill of the 


-usurpers. ‘There must. be great calmness 


and moderation required to submit to these 
restrictive measures, whose object is ¢o pre- 
vent France from expressing its mind at 





der the control of the priesthood, and their 


the polls. But-the Left has.thus far shown 
great wisdom and we do not think that they 


Appointed for seven years, President Mac-- 


will be led intoany violent measures; But 
meanwhile France becomes an — pagpity 
in continentél politics, : 


THE PRESIDENT’S: UTHER SOL 


ICY. 


JupDGE BisHop, of Cleveland, Obio, who 
wrote so wisely in regard to counting the 
electoral votes, has recently published a 
pamphlet giving his views of the policy 
of President Hayes toward the South- 
ern States. The first point considered in 
this pamphlet relates to the question 
whether the President has adopted a policy 
different from the one marked out by the 
convention that nominated him, and indi- 
cated by himself in his letter of acceptance, 
and then reaffirmed in his inaugural ad- 
dress. This, of course, relates to the gen- 
eral principle of the policy, rather than its 
special details. President Hayes, when a 
candidate, declared that, if elected, it 
would be his purpose to secure ‘‘the per- 
manent pacification of the Southern section 
of the Union” and ‘‘ wipe out forever the 
distinction between the North and South 
in our common country.” He committed 
himself squarely to the great principle of 
local government in the Southern States, 
unembarrassed and unhindered by Federal 
interference. 

There cannot be a doubt that this is the 
theory of the Constitutionin respect to all 
the states. Oertain qualifications have 
been added to this theory by the recent 
amendments, and certain Jimitations im- 
posed upon state power; yet it was not the 
purpose of these amendments to change the 
essential principles of our political system 
Any construction that involves this result 
misapplies them and is false to their ex 
press terms. The autonomy of the states 
in all matters of a domestic nature is guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution itself. 
It is expressly said that ‘‘ the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively or to 
the people.” Itis the uniform doctrine of 
the Supreme Court that ‘‘the National 
Government possesses no powers but such 
as Lave been delegated to it,” and that ‘‘the 
states have all but such as they have sur- 
rendered.” Any reader of the Constitution 
with half an eye will see that the delega- 
tion, on the one hand, does not reach to 
the domestic affairs of the states, and that 
the surrender, on the other, does not alien- 
ate their complete and sovereign jurisdic- 
tion over these affairs. There may be 
great abuses in state governments; yet it 
does not follow that the General Govern- 
ment is the proper agency for their correc- 
tion, Ifit has no power of action, it has no 
duty to perform; and if without power it 
were to act, the evils would greatly exceed 
all the benefits of the experiment. 

So careful were the framers of the Con- 
stitution on this point that, when they gave 
to the General Government the power 
to protect a state ‘‘against domestic vio. 
lence,” they qualified this grant by saying 
that such protection should be afforded 
only ‘‘ on application. of the legislature, or 
the executive when the legislature cannot 
be convened.” Congress has interpreted 
the phrase ‘‘domestic violence,” as here 
used, to mean ‘‘an insurrection” against 
the government of a state, and authorized 
the President, when duly notified of such a 
fact, to employ the militia of other states 
or Federal troops for its suppression. This 
implies in him the official right to judge as 
to whether an insurrection in the sense of 
the law exists and as to who are the insur- 
gents. He cannot act at all without decid- 
ing these questions. 

Now, as a matter of fact, President 
Hayes, after carefully studying the case as 
he found it in South Carolina and Louis- 
jana, when taking office, came to the 
conclusion that there did not exist in either. 
of these:states ‘‘ domestic violence ” im the 
sense of the Constitution, or “insurree- 
tion” in the sense of the law, and, hence, 
that he had no right to maintain a garrison 
of Federal troops in the state-house of 
either state; and, further, that, upon the 
withdrawal of the troops placed there. by 
his predecessor, the difficulties existing 
would be disposed of by tae peaceful agen- 
cies of law. He did withdraw the troops: 
‘and the restilt is just what he anticipated. 





He had no oceasion to decide which was 


- the lawful government in. either state, since 


‘there was, in his judgment, no insurrection 
‘in eitherto’make such a decision necessary 
‘to any duty which he had to perform. So 


that, as J udge Bishop very clearly shows, 
the Constitution and the law left to the 
President, in the view which he took of the 
facts, no other course to pursue than the 
one which he did pursue. 

We have never had the slightest difficulty 
as to the action of the President, provided 
his premises as to the facts be granted; and 
the more we consider these premises the 
more we are inclined to regard his judg- 
ment-ascorréct. Certain is it that itis not 
the intention of the Constitution that the 
General Government should permanently 
uphold a state government by military 
power, and in effect force upon the people 
a government that could not exist without 
such support. This is inconsistent with 
the whole theory of the system; and to 
produce such a result under the theory of 
suppressing an insurrection is to misapply 
the theory. State governments that for any 
reason are in their local support too weak per- 
manently to sustain themselves, and can be 
so sustained only by the continued military 
support of the General Government, are 
plainly not the state governments contem- 
plated by the Constitution. The interests 
of society and public order are best served 
by having them step aside. Much as we 
regret the fact that neither Chamberlain 
nor Packard was able to maintain his 
position any longer than the Government 
maintained it, still we do not see how the 
Government could give to cither the con- 
tinuous military aid, without which neither 
had the least chance of retaining the office 
he claimed and to which, as we believe, 
he was lawfully elected. 





A LESSENING DANGER. 


A GREAT many people are never able to 
contemplate the possible future of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this country with- 
out ashudder. The managers of Harper’s 
Weekly, for instance, never tire of likening 
it to a crocodile, which, sooner or later, is 
to devour all our children. Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence has no doubt that the nomina- 
tions of Democratic candidates for office 
are manipulated in Rome, and the agents of 
various religious organizations depict in 
startling language the material progress a 
once poor body is making of late years. 
Now, we are fully aware that the Roman 
Church is a wondrously effective organiza- 
tion; that it has got possession of many 
strongholds for work in city and country, 
and that it gives up nothing, political or 
religious, which it can retain by any avail- 
able means. But with Protestant alarmism 
we are not in hearty sympathy. There is 
no danger that a direct emissary of the 
Pope will get into the White House, or that 
the free-school system will be overthrown. 
The Roman Church in this free country 
has its rights; but we do not look to see its 
wrongful ambitions, as described by its op- 
ponents, succeed. 

Ever since the Reformation all English- 
speaking countries have beex squarely Pro- 
testant, and at this day a new Lord George 
Gordon riot, with a Kenealy or a Whalley 
at its head, would not be an impossibility. 
But thirty years ago the Roman Catholics 
made great strides, both in England and 
America. Their laymen were compelled 
to increase their gifts and their clergy to 
redouble their efforts. Many eminent 
Protestants were led into the Roman fold— 
Newman, Faber, Manning, and some of 
the brightest men of their time; and to 
this day the Roman Catholic Church is 
compelled, in England and America, to 
choose its. highest officers from the con- 
verts then made. Its best brains, in both 
countries, it transplanted, because it could 
not raise them. But the exodus from Pro- 
testantism has significantly stopped. .The 
men who seceded from 1840 to 1850 ‘have 
no-snecessors. We do not know of a’sin- 
gle prominent American convert to Roman- 
ism for fifteen years, save the Rev. James 
Kent Stone, D.D. There was a time when 
his conversion would have been followed 
by that of ascore. Norhas the accession 
of laymen been greater. ©The Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States has 
not grown as fast as immigration and birth 
rates demanded. Apathetic and unwise as 
some Protestants havé been, the adherents 
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of the Pope have not profited thereby. 
Churches, monasteries, and schools have 
peen built; but they have been peopled 
with the same populace. The Church may 
have developed its internal resources; it 
pas not gained strength as a proselyting 
engine. Even in politics it is beaten when- 
ever a test case arises. 

The Roman Church teaches Protestants a 
lesson in two things—its education of chil- 
dren and its management of the religion of 
the common people. In both it is met on 
itsown ground. Protestant Sunday-schools 
are now as well-managed, in all save down- 
right authority, as Roman; and moral 
suasion proves as efficient as a blow from 
the key of St. Peter. The evangelizing of 
the masses is also largely in Protestant 
hands. The Roman Catholics look out for 
their own laity, as do the Protestants for 
theirs; but the reaching of the outside 
world is done by the Methodist or Baptist 
revival more than by the Roman mission. 
Even the very elements in Protestantism 
which are called the most Romanizing have 
proved the least so. Ritualism has 
checked, not quickened, the tide Vatican- 
ward. Figures prove this, as does the 
bitter hatred with which the Roman Cath- 
olics regard the High Church party in the 
Episcopal Church. 

We are not sure that the danger now is 
not from Protestant exclusiveness. We 
have lately argued strongly against the ex- 
pression of such bigotry as found exhibi- 
tion at the polls in New Hampshire. 
Roman Catholics have a right to office, and, 
if one could be a Chief-Justice, we see no 
reason why another should not be a Presi- 
dent, The sentiment of the country is 
and will remain against it; but in theory 
one creed is as good as another, before the 
law, so long as it does not interfere with 
socia! morals. On grounds of right and of 
fact we deprecate agitation of the Edith 
O’Gorman style, or even of the fashion of 
the cultured philippics of Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence. 


EDMUND QUINCY. 


Tue sudden death of Edmund Quincy, at 
his home in Dedham, near Boston, on 
Thursday last, was an event for which his 
friends were by no means prepared; for, al- 
though he hal reached the ripe age of 
seventy, the termiuation of his life must be 
considered premature. He had delivered 
a lecture only two days before, on 
‘*Glimpses of Colonial Life,” in aid of 
the ‘“‘Old South Preservation Fund.” He 
was of a healthy constitution, and his 
father, who wrote the ‘‘Life of John 
Quincy Adams,” at the age of ninety, lived 
to near a hundred. 

Edmund Quincy was an exceptional 
American; but he was exceptional in being 
thoroughly and genuinely American. He 
did not belong to that class who believe 
that good Bostonians, when they die, 
go to Paris. He was, perhaps, the 
ouly man in Massachusetts possessing 
all the opportunities for travel—leisure, 
abundant means, knowledge, and social 
resources—who never went abroad. He 
preferred Boston, because it was his home; 
but his mother was a New Yorker and he 
had a great liking for this city, which he 
visited at least once a year. He was born 
in Boston, on February 1st, 1808, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1827. He studied 
law and was admitted tothe bar, and at 
once became famous, not by his forensic 
efforts, but by his espousal of the anti- 
slavery cause, under the leadership of Gar- 
rison, Wien to do so was to court political 
martyrdom and personal indignities. He 
held some small official position under the 
appointment of the governor of the state, 
which he publicly resigned, assigning 
as the reason his unwillingness to 
hold any office under a government 
which compelled «an acknowledgment 
of the legality of slavery. It is difficult 
at the present time to conceive of the 
astonishment and derision with which such 
40 announcement was received—the be 
Wailing of friends over such a sacrifice of a 
promising career and the railings of ene- 
mies at such fanatical and unpatriotic hein- 
ousoess. But he knew what his avowal 
would cost him, and re:olutely adhered to 
his purpose until the end was accomplished. 
Of all the noble-hearted young men in 
Massachusetts who gave themsélvés up to 








the cause of human freedom, under: the 
leadership of Garrison, perhaps he was the 
most effective in influencing the public and 
winning converts to the cause he espoused. 
He was not an orator, like his father ‘and 
elder brother; he rarely spoke at a public 
meeting; but he possessed a genius for 
journalistic writing which would have 
gained him a great reputation if he had 
been compelled to rely for an income upon 
its exercise. Happily, he was placed be- 
yond the necessity of writing for pay, and 
he wrote bravely and vigorously for the 
cause he espoused. Those who have 
read his biography of his illustrious 
father can readily understand the grace- 
ful dignity of his style; but they cannot 
have any adequate idea of the vigor, the 
trenchant wit, and the force of his anony- 
mous contributions to the press on the cur- 
rent topics which he felt himself impelled ~ 
to discuss. He was a weekly editorial 
contributor for years to the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT, as he was alsoto The 
Tribune, though he was never in any sense 
a Greeleyite. His Boston letters to The 
Tribune, under the signature of ‘‘ Byles,” 
were very racy reading, but they were 
mainly devoted to social and literary topics. 
He contributed a weekly editorial to the old 
Anti-Slavery Standard during many years, 
and he published in the early numbers of 
Putnam’s Monthly his novel of ‘* Wensley: 
a Story without a Moral,” one of the most 
delightful pictures of social habits in Mass- 
achusetts that any of the prolific writers of 
New England have published. The orig- 
imal title of the story was ‘‘The Tory’s 
Daughter,” which he changed, at the sug- 
gestion of the editor of The Monthly. 
Since the publication of his father’s biogra- 
phy he edited and published a volume of his 
congressional speeches. 

Mr. Quincy had the taste and the habits 
of a scholar and the manners of a thorough- 
ly refined and high-toned man of the world; 
and, though liberalin the extreme in his 
tolerance of those who might differ from 
him in opinion, he was unyielding in con- 
demning and opposing the oppressor of the 
weak. He lived up to his own ideals, and 
when his friends had once made arrange- 
ments for his entering an extensive busi- 
ness, which promised a brilliant fortune for 
him, he rejected the offer, saying that in 
every family there should be at least one 
gentleman, and he proposed being the gen- 
tleman of his family. And he fulfilled his 
intention. The business, by the way, 
proved a disastrous failure and he saved 
his property. 


—— 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Tue following article from The Journal 
of Commerce, of this city, will be read with 
much interest by the friends of Congrega- 
tionalism in every section of the country. 
The editor of that able journal was last 
year and previously one of the most 
efficient trustees of the Congregational 
Union. He, with many others, has, 
doubtless, become satisfied that it is time 
to take a new reckoning and find out, if 
possible, what kind of Congregationalism 
is to be aided with their funds.. The facts 
and figures in the article below will at 
least show the cunent of public sentiment 
in regard to giving money to aid in spread- 
ing any but the genuine, old-fashioned 
New England Puritan principles. The 
Journal of Commerce says: 


‘* Our readers will remember the hint we 
ave last year that the ‘new departure’ in 
ongregationalism was not likely to have a 

favorable effect on the contributions of the 
laity to extend the domain of this ecclesi- 
astical polity. The radical element, which 
ignored the foundation of the Fathers and 
claimed the right to lay down new princi- 
ples of action suited to the times, is a great 
force in its way, and in aggressive warfare 
is strong in the work of demolition; but it 
has not the means, the patience, or the self- 
denial for the less exciting process of con- 
struction, In the face of a strong opposi- 
tion and while its blood is up to fever heat, 
radicalism will make sacrifices and endure 
hardness; but when the pressure is removed 
and the veins cease to throb, it becomes in- 
ert, if not wholly lifeless. The’ conserva- 
tives, from their very constitution and hab- 
its of thought, will always command the 
fullest purse and are the only safe reliance 
+ enterprises. requiring systematic benevo- 
ence. 

‘The American Congregational Union is 

the society incorporated in 1858 to collect 








the contributions of the churches and of 
charitabie individuals, and to dispense the 
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' fund in aiding the erection of new houses 
of worship in all parts of the country. It 
is now Nery strongly organized. Mr. A. 8. 
Barnes, a leading merchant of this city, is 
president. Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., and 
| Rev. Christopher Cushing, D.D.; two most 
distinguished divines of the Congregational 
order, are employed at liberal salaries to 
canvass for funds, and, under the direction 
of a board of trustees, to attend to the 
work of distribution. Professor N. A. 
Calkins is the treasurer. The offices are 
in the Bible House, in this city, where the 
atmosphere is congenial. 

“<The salaries of these officers, with the 
small matters of room-rent and stationery, 
amounted last year to $9,770.80—none too 
much for the eminent gentlemen called to 
fill these positions. We find entered on the 
books of the corporation for the year the 
sum of $32,893.24; but of this $13,917.74 
were special donations made to struggling 
churches, without the agency of the society. 
There were directly collected by the ma- 
chinery we have specified during the year 
the sum of $18,975.50. Of this $1,471.99 
was expended mainly in the distribution of 
The Congregational Quarterly, a most excel- 
lent publication, of which one of the secre- 
taries is the editor and proprietor. This 
leaves $17,503.51 collected for the church 
building fund of the society, from which 
deduct $9,770.80 for salaries, etc., used up in 
collecting it, and we have the not very con- 
siderable sum of $7,732.71 as the net distri- 
bution fund for the year. 

“Tt will be seen that every one who gives 
one dollar nominally toward the church 
building fund gives 56 cents of it for sal- 
aries, stationery, etc., and 44 cents to help 
put up a house of worship. At first sight 
it would seem as if $9,770.80 was almost too 
much to pay in salaries, eic., to secure 
$7,732.71 for the aid of feeble, struggling 
churches; but the fact of this large per- 
centage is entirely the fault of the con- 
tributors. It would cost no more in ma- 
chinery (except; perhaps, a few dollars extra 
for postage and stationery) to distribute a 
quarter of a million than to distribute seven 
thousand dellars; and, if the money does not 
flow in, the secretaries, Rev. Drs. Palmer 
and Cushing, who must, of course, live by 
their salaries, are not to blame for the per- 
centage of cost, which takes more than half 
the fund for their support. 

*«In scanning the source of these contri- 
butions, we find that all of the dozen Con- 
gregational churches in New York and 
Brooklyn and the many thousand benev- 
olent gentlemen of this order in these two 
cities gave collectively less than a thousand 
dollars last year to this great national 
society. To be precise, all New York 
and Brooklyn gave during the year but 
$765.82 into its treasury. We ean under- 
stand why the great conservative churches 
like the Broadway Tabernacle (Rev. Dr. 
Taylor), the Pilgrim Church (Rev. Dr. 
Storrs), the Clinton-avenue Church (Rev. 
Dr. Budington), the Central Church (Rev. 
Dr. Scudder) did not make liberal dona- 
tions, They probably desire to know what 
kind of Congregatiovalism it is(whether the 
old or the new) that is to beestablished and 
edified before they open their bread purses 
in its support. Wealthy individuals (like 
the one who once gave $10,000 in a single 
vear) may have bad the same scruples. 
But why the churches and individuals who 
favor the new departure should not have 
contributed more largely is a problem 
worthy of the profoundest study. 

““We trust that the collections for the 
coming year will at least. pay the current 
expenses of the organization and the sal- 
pee of its secretaries, so that it will be 
kept free from that most disagreeable and 
damaging obstacle to its peace and comfort, 
an accumulated debt, even if nothing be 
left to distribute to the nominal bene- 
ficiaries of the society.’ 


Editorial Botes, 


Tue followiog letter was actually received 
by the chairman of the committee of a church 
seeking a pastor. But we suspect that ‘“‘ John 
Goodfellow” is a fraud : 

“ Dear Sir:—Hearing that you are chairman 
of the ministerial commitiee of your church, I 
venture to write you to present my claim as 
candidate to fill your vacant pulpit. 

“Tam thirty-two years of age, and have been 
preaching since my 2ist year, with wonderful 
success and ability. In the nine years of my 
ministry I have had eight charges, all in large 
and flourishing churches inthe East and Far 
West, my wife’s health obliging me many 
times to change my abode. 

‘<T have been to Europe and the Holy Land, 
and can lecture delightfully on my jourcey, 
also on many scientific, abstruse, and social 
topics. 

‘*My pulpit ability is very superior. In fact, 
I can adapt each sermon to all classes, the very 
learned and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor. I never preach more than twenty min- 
utes. I wish to leave a good impreszion, rather 
than tire my congregation. 

‘““My voice and gestures are as perfect as 
Nature and practice can make them. I am 
aleo a good singer and play upon several in- 
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| my study, and six in social visiting. among the 


people. 
“Tam very fond of children, can kiss all the 


“babies ; and would know all the Sunday-school 


children by name, and would make ita point 
to shake hands with them every Sunday. 
“T am capable also of being superintendent 
of your Sabbath-school and gan conduct a large 
Bible-class. In fact, I can run all the depart- 
ments of church work well, 
‘* My wife is competent to be president of all 
the ladies’ societies, and lead the female prayer- 
meeting. If my qualifications meet with your 
approval, I should be happy to preach for you. 
I shall expect $5,000 per year and parsonage, 
Shall also expect a two-months leave of absence 
in summer and one in winter. [shall be happy 
to hear from you soon, 
‘Yours truly, 

‘* JOHN GOODFELLOW.”’ 


Tus is the record as read by Joseph Cook, in 
the remarks preliminary to his lecture last week, 
of Mr. Moody’s examination for admission to 
the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton, when yet scarcely more than a boy: 

“No. 1079. Dwight L. Moody.—Boards 43 
Court Street. Has been baptized. First 
awakened on the 16th May. Became anxious 
about himself. Saw himself a sinner, and sin 
now seems hateful and holiners desirable. 
Thinks he has repented. Has purposed to give 
up sin. Feels dependent upon Corist for for- 
giveness. Loves the Scriptures. Prays. De- 
sires to be useful. Religiously educated. Been 
in the city a2 year. From Northfield, this state. 
Is not ashamed to be known as a Christian, 
Eighteen years old. 

“No. 1131. March 12th, 1856.—Thinks he has 
made some progress since be was here before— 
at least, in knowledge. Has maintained his 
habits of prayerand reading the Bible. Believes 
God will hear his prayers. Is fully determined 
to adhere to the cause of Christ always. Feels 
that it would be very bad if he should join the 
church aud then turn. Must repent of sin and 
ask forgiveness for Christ’s sake. Will never 
give up his hope or love Christ less, whether 
admitted to the church or not. His prevailing 
intention is to give up hi: will to God. 

* Admitted May 4th, 1856.” 

That, we doubt not, is a fair specimen of 
many church records. No creeds, nothing but 
Christianity. 


StupenTs for the ministry receiving aid from 
the Presbyterian Board of Education will look 
with interest for the action of the General 
Assembly on an overture made by the Presby- 
tery of Chicago. It provides that no student 
shall hereafter be received on the list of ben- 
effciaries who shall not pledge himself in writ- 
ing to place his services at the disposal of the 
home or foreign board of missions for such a 
time after his graduation as shall be fixed by 
the Preebytery under whose careheis. This is 
very much the came condition as the several 
states impose on students instructed in the 
state normal schools, and we do not see whyit 
is not perfectly reasonable. It may be said 
that it makes a distinction between the sons of 
the rich and the sons of the poor. If so, the 
fact is to the discredit of the sons of the rich, 
for we hold that there is po young minister, or 
old one either, who ought not to be willing to 
go and serve wherever he is most needed. The 
mission field, at home or abroad, is the post of 
honor and usefulness. It affords scope for 
the best talents that the Church has at its dis- 
posal. Even for those who are compelled soon 
to leave it, it affords a school of instruction of 
priceless value. We wish that every student of 
the ministry, whether beneficiary or not, might 
take such a pledge. 


It is so long since we have been summoned 
to a bloody crusade against the Crescent that 
we must be excused if it takes us some time to 
recover the emotions of six hundred years ago. 
But Bishop Coxe bas no such difficulty. Thus 
he blows his episcopal bugle: ‘ 

“ God help the Russ! God bless the Czar! 

Shame on the swords that trade can mar! 

Shame on the laggards, faint and fat, 

That rise not to the holy war. 

To arms! to arms! 
The Cross our star.” 
A pretty bad use to puta cross to, we should 
say, to make it a star to lead a bloody war. 
But the inspired bard continues: 
“ Forward theCross! That night recall 

Of ravished maids and wives withal, 

With blood that stained Sophia’s wall, 

When Christians saw the Cross down fall, 

To arms! to arms! 
Ye gations all.” 

But why recall that night? The men who en- 
gaged in that siege, over four hundred years 
ago, are all dead, and a dozen or fifteen gener- 
ations have succeeded them. Is revenge a 
Christian grace, and one to be visited on the 
descendants of the Paynim to the last genera- 
tion of time? On the whole, we do not respond 
to this new Peter the Hermit, and we doubt 
very much if he intends to go himself. 


Ex PRESIDENT GRANT sailed last week for 
Europe, expecting to be absent some two years, 
if he finds the vacation agreeable. The Amer- 
ican people will.certainly send their good 
wishes with him. Forthe last sixteen years he 





struments. 
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has been one of the busiest and hardest- 
worked men in thie country, and during moat 
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of the time held positions of the very gravest 
responsibility. Now that he has retired from 
the Presidency and ceased to be an object for 
partisan attack, all classes—political foes as 
well as friends—recognize and acknowledge 
the fact that his services during and since the 
war entitle him to the gratitude and affections 
of his country. Nb one ever doubted his hon- 
esty, and surely no one can fail to appreciate 
his brilliant career as a soldier. His name, in 
virtue of his splendid military achievements, 
will live when his critics, as well as his mis- 
takes, are entirely forgotten. His civil admin- 
istration, though not faultless, yet, taken as a 
whole, will compare favorably with any other 
in our political history. If what one has done 
be the true measure of what he is, then ex- 
President Grant is one of the greatest men of 
modern times and will be ranked among the 
greatest of any times. The American people 
can well afford to be proud of his name. It is 
seldom that any nation has such a name to be 
proud of. Europe in him will receive the most 
distinguished guest that the Urited States can 
furnish, We cannot doubt that he will be re- 
ceived with becoming honors. 


THE reception given to President Hayes last 
week in fhis city, while exceedingly appro- 
priate, as a becoming tribute to tbe office he 
holds, was marked by strong indications of 
sincere respect for the man. Even the Demo- 
crate, who were goirg to cut his acquaintance 
aud not recoguize him as Prestdent at all, ex- 
cept as one de facto, seem to have forgotten 
much of their early chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, At any rate, they are in a convalescent 
state. President Hayes hss been in office 
about two months and a haJf, and inthe out- 
set was confronted with at least one very diffi- 
cult question. His admivistration thus far has 
commanded the general confidence of the peo- 
ple, impressing them with a belief in his hon- 
esty, his prudence, and his firmness in acting 
according to his own convictions of duty. He 
was judicious in the selection of his Cabinet 
and has certainly shown an admirable equipoise 
of mind in dealing with the Southern question. 
The people to-day know President Hayes better 
than they did when thcy elected him, and their 
increased knowledge has furnished no occasion 
for regretting their chuice. Partisan, Demo- 
crates have found it difficult to attack him with 
success. Civil service reform and the resump- 
tion of specie payment are now the two promi- 
nent questions for him to dispose of, and we 
trust that the policy of bis administration in 
respect to both will be such as to fulfill the 
just expectations of the people. The Repub- 
lican party will be bestserved by an honest and 
efficient attention to the public interests. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON, in vetoing certain por- 
tions of the supply bill passed by the legisla- 
ture of this state, gives a practical illustration 
of that excellent provision in its amended con- 
stitution which permits the Governor to object 
to parts of a bill, without involving the rest. 
There are thirty-three specific items in this bill 
to which the Governor objects and which he 
asks the legislature to reconsider, The differ- 
ence between the Governor and the legislature, 
as contained in these items, amounts to about 
a million and a half dollars. We do not under, 
take to say which of the two is right; yet here 
is certainly a very wide difference as to the sum 
which should be expended. If the Governor is 
right, as we think he is in at least many of the 
items, then the legislature was monstrously ex- 

ravagaut in its ideas. Every state in the Union 
ought to establish in its constitution the princi- 
ple which Governor Robinson has applied in 
this case; and the same principle ought to be 
incorporated into the Constitution of the United 
States. This would enable governors and pres- 
idents to discriminate between what they ap- 
prove and what tbey do not approve, in signing 
bills or withholding their signatures. It would 
go far toward breaking up the system of blend- 
ing disconnected items in the same Dill, and 
thus securing the passage of one item upon the 
credit of another, which is the prolific source of 
no small amount of bad legislation. 


THE constitution of this state provides that 
the senate shall consist of thirty-two members 
and the assembly of one hundred and twenty- 
eight, and that after each decennial census the 
senatorial and assembly districts shall be re 
arranged, so as to distribute these members as 
nearly as may be among the several districts 
according to the number of their inhabitants, 
excluding aliens. The last census shows that 
the cities of the state have increased much 
more rapidly than the country districts. One 
consequence of the new apportionment will, 
hence, be an increased city representation in 
the legislature, as compared with that of the 
couttry. This city and Brooklyn, both of 
which are hopelessly Democratic, will gain in 
both houses of the legislature, and their gain 
will be a corresponding loss of representation 
in the country. This, though politically just, 
does not promise well for good government in 
this state. The immense foreign vote in both 
these cities is almost entirely Democratic and 
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largely Catholic ; and the increase of its rep- 
resentative power, accompanied by a similar 
decrease elsewhere, will proportionately aug- 
ment the power of New York and Brooklyn to 
control the policy of thestate. This, « f course, 
is very satisfactory to partisan Democrats, who 
have the Irish vote mostly at their control 
but we greatly doubt whether the state will be 
the gainer thereby. The task of Republicans 
in carrying the legislature will hereafter be in- 
creased. 


THE sixteen Southern states have 138 votes 
in the electoral college. Thirty-two of these 
votes correspond with the thirty-two senators 
to which they are entitled in the Senate of the 
United States, and the remaining one hun- 
dred and six votes correspond with their 
members in the House of Representatives. If 
the colored people inthese states were wholly 
excluded from the computation, their electoral 
votes would be reduced to about ninety. 
Georgia, for example, kas nine members in the 
House of Representative, of whom four are 
due to counting the colored people in the basis 
of representation. Louisiana has six members, 
of whom three are due to the same cause. 
Thus in all these states the presence of the 
colored people largely increases their mem- 
bership in the Lower House of Congress, 
and in the same proportion augments their 
political power in the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. To this result 
there can be no just objection, provided 
the right of suffrage as guaranteed to colored 
voters is freely exercised. If, however, this 
right is practically denied, and by various ex- 
pedients colered men are prevented from freely 
exercising it, as is undoubtedly the fact, then 
to the same extent the white people in these 
states not only wield their own political power, 
but also the power of the suppressed colored 
vote. This is a monstrous injustice, not only 
to the colored people of the South, but to every 
Northern voter. The injustice to the whole 
country is greater than it would have been if 
slavery bad not been abolished, since its aboli- 
tion has added to the political power of the 
Southern states. This isa question which the 
North will have to take up in sober earnest, 
unless the South shall concede a free vote to 
the colored man and protect him in its enjoy- 
ment. 


Tue Raleigh (N. C.) Observer makes the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to intemperance 
in Nerth Carolina: 

**Now, if the population of the state be 1,- 
070,120 souls, our people pay $8,500,960 for 
liquor, about $1.000,0C0 for education, and for 
their religion $269 830. Thatis, they think eight 
times as much of whiskey as they do of educa- 
tion and thirty-two times as much of whiskey as 
they do of Christian faith. This isa most hu- 
miliating confession for us to make; and yet we 
are compelled to admit its truth, for what peo- 
ple give their money for they certainly appre- 
ciate. Let us now compare the cost of spiritu- 
ous liquors with some of the great farming in- 
terests of the state. There are 200,000 bales of 
cotton grown in North Carolinaannually, These 
bales will average 400 pounds. At 19 cents per 
pound this cotton will bring $8,000,000. All the 
cotton grown in the state won’t pay her liquor 
bill by $560,960 The wheat crop of the state 
amounts to 2,254,641 bushels. At $2 a bushel 
all the wheat of tbe state won’t pay for but 
about half of our liquor bill. The corn crop, 
which is 18,454,641 bushels, at 60 cents a bushel, 
will bring but one-third more than is expended 
each year for that which impoverishes the state, 
increases her taxes, and degrades her people.”’ 
North Carolina, according to these figures, is in 
a very bad way. Her entire cotton crop will 
not pay her liquor bill, and her wheat crop will 
pay only about one-half of it, and it takes two- 
thirds of the cornu crop to payfor the rum the 
people drink. Here, certainly, is work for the 


friends of temperance. 


CHANCELLOR E. O. Haven, of the Syracuse 
University, is generally so careful a writer that 
we are surprised to see how wildly he goes 
astray in writing for The Christian Advocate an 
account of ‘‘The Resurrection of a Chaldean 
Library.”’ Scarcely a statement is correct. 
“ The process of interpretation,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
founded on a knowledge of the Arabic and 
Coptic languages.”” On the contrary, Arabic 
has been very slightly used in the interpreta- 
tion and Coptic not at all. ‘‘it is also 
founded,” he says, on ‘‘ the careful inspection 
of the characters to detect the letters of the 
alphabet by the comparative frequency of their 
recurrence.”” This method has not been used 
at all. He continues: “ Notwithstanding all 
tae labors of Champollion and his successors, 
some of the cuneiform characters are still un- 
known.”? Is Dr. Haven ignorant of the fact 
that Champollion never attempied to decipher 
a cuneiform syllable, and that he died years 
before the first Assyrian sentence was trans- 
lated? Some characters ‘still unknown.” 
All are known except a very few, which are 
very rarely used. *‘ There is only just enough 
of sense in these mutilated fragments to pro- 
voke the curiosity and whet the imagivation.”’ 
On the contrary, there are many complete texts, 
some of which are as long as several pages of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and, if Dr. Haven will apply 
to this office, we will show him two thick octavo 
yolumes of translations of historical records 





into French, and four smaller volumes of trans- 
lations of miscellaneous documents into En- 
glish. Dr. Haven suggests that. a number of 
independent scholars should take an inscription 
and translate it separately ; and, if they should 
agree, he imagines that more confidence might 
be put in their labors. He ought to know that 
this is precisely what was done twenty years 
ago, when two English, one Irish, and one 
French scholar sent in sealed independent trans- 
lations of a long historical inscription to a com_ 
mittee of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
who published them in parallel columns, prov- 
ing conclusively that the proper basis of trans- 
lation had been secured. The fact is that a 
competent scholar like Oppert or Sayce might 
read a new historical inscription as long as two 
of these pages and not be likely to find a letter, 
and scarce half a dozen words, with which he 


' was not familiar. But now let him take upa 


broken inscription on another subject, say 
magic or astronomy, and he might get badly 
puzzled. Put a Freshman who has learned to 
read Xenophon easily into Bion and Moschus, 
and he will stumble at first. 


Mr. Witt1am H. Lyon, a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics in regard to the present condi- 
tion of 266,000 Indians in the United States, as 
compared with their condition in 1868 : 


1868. 1876. 
Houses occupied by Indians ..... - 17,476 54,717 
Schools on Indian Reservations... ul 344 
Ds ccccccscesess SGaSSbeavageoes 
WONTAR 1). LED. asd. didestetes 
Church Buildings, .........cceeeeseese 
Churchmembers.... ....... 





Wheat raised (bushels)...... 

Corn raised (bushels)........ 

Oats and barley (bushels)............ 

Horses and mules owned............« 43,960 310,043 
MONIIRG GIIGIIG cio veascctesvensh vce cas - 42,874 811,308 
SOD GMOs se cbics. 00008escasessseces 2,683 447,295 
BWINS OWNS, ...5...ccccccsbiccccleccsee 29,890 214,076 


These figures indicate a most remarkable 
growth in Indian civilization, and, considering 
the brief period covered by them, as compared 
with the progress made, they are wonderful. 
They point significantly to the true method of 
solving the Indian problem. The Government 
has, first and last, spent a great many millions 
and sacrificed thousands of lives in making 
war upon the Indian races of this country. 
Half the power thus expended would, if it had 
been devoted to their civilization and general 
enlightenment, have long since incorporated 
these racesinto the body politic as citizens of the 
United States, subject to the same responsibil- 
ities and enjoying the same civil and political 
privileges as the white race. The peace policy, 
which develops the Indian and turns him into 
a citizen, rather than the war policy, which 
treats him as an enemy and makes him an ene- 
my and then seeks to conquer him, is alike 
the humane and the expedient policy. 


....The Presbyterian had the other day a re- 
markable attack of frankness. It scolded 
most vigorously because the same delegates are 
chosen year after year to General Assembly. 
The same little coterie get all the honors at an 
ordination, and just so with the inevitable dele- 
gates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edin- 
burgh. ‘‘There is not achurch on earth,” it 
says, ‘‘ with a greater tendency to a rut-service 
into which it is forced than ours.’”? Our Phila- 
delphia friend takes a rather bluer view of the 
Presbyterian Church than we are inclined to. 


...-How is this for editorial and religious 
dignity? The Messenger, organ of the (German) 
Reformed Church, happened to admit to its 
columns some mischievous advertisements, 
Complaints were made to the editor and to the 
classis of which he was a member, and he 
squarely owns his fault ; but commits another 
equally great against good taste in the title of 
his editorial ‘‘The Editor-in-Chief on his Pray- 
ing Hinges before the Church.”’ 

....-Governor Rice has vetoed the new liquor 
law passed by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, expressing the opinion that the present 
law, which is practically prohibitory in seventy 
per cent, of the municipalities and regulative 
in the other thirty per cent., is better than the 
one proposed. The present law leaves the 
question to each municipality ; and, according 
to the statistics of Governor Rice, it has 
worked exceedingly well. 

....Frederick Douglas in his Baltimore 
speech was, perhaps, guilty of violating good 
taste, considering his position as an officer of 
the Government; yet the effort to rush him 
out of office for the offense is simply a piece of 
stupid malignity. He has justly characterized 
it as ‘‘a tempest in a teapot.’? The President 
has too much sense to gratify these excited 
and excitable fault-finders. The better way is 
to let them cool off. 

..-.President Hayes, in his short speech at 
the dinner given by the Chamber of Commerce 
in this city, expressed the opinion ‘‘that we 
may confidently look for early, decided, en- 
couraging evidences of a revival of business 
prosperity throughout our country.’? Such 
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evidences are already manifest, and the indica- 
tions are that they will be increasing. It is 
better to hope than to be a croaker. 


...-It is very evident, from his letter of 1875, 
recently published, that Senator Blaine has g 
very poor opinion of Charles Fraucis Adams; 
and just as evident that the latter has not a 
much better opinion of the former. The one ig 
alive man, with a future before bim ; and the 
other, who for years has been a standing can. 
didate for honors that never came, may now be 
classed among political fossils. 


.--»- Representative Proctor Knott shows, by 
aspeech recently madein Kentucky, that he 
belongs to the school of “irreconcilable” 
Democrats. He denounced the Electoral Com- 
mission as a fraud and President Hayes as a 
usurper. This is the same Proctor Knott that 
tried to kill Mr. Blaine, and came very near 
killing himself. 

.... Lhe Christian Review (Disciple) says that 
the once great university of the Disciples at 
Lexington, Ky., ‘‘ has become a hissing anda 
by-word and is overwhelmed with debt,’ and 
that the ‘‘ Progressives’? have done it. And 
yet it complains of us because we spoke of the 
two wiogs among the Disciples which are not 
yet sects. 


....-lt seems that Frederick Douglas is not 


the only offender against Washington sensi- 
bilities. John Randolph, of Roanoke, once 
called Wasbington a “‘city of hacks, hotels, 
prostitutes, and magnificent distances’; and 
Henry Clay said that it was ‘“‘the windiest place 
in the country, both ix Congress and owt of it.” 


....Gov. Hampton has carried the day and 
secured the election of Judge Willard as chief- 
justice of the Supreme Cuurt of South Caro- 
lina. Judge Willard was origivally elected as 
a Republican ; and, as we presume, will here- 
after be a Democrat. Indeed, he had prac- 
tically become such before the election. 


...“{Is it true,” asks The Religious Herald, 
“that Major Penn ‘guarantees’ the conversion 
of persons who come forward for prayer?’ We 
should not wonder if it were true that he guar- 
anteed the conversion of those who would come 
forward for prayers and then believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


«-..The report of the Commission on Cities, 
appointed by Governor Tilden, has been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet of seventy-two pages. It 
ought to be widely circulated throughout this 
state, especially if the legislature shall have 
the good sense to adopt the amendment pro- 
posed. 

....We are glad to learn that the Stuart 
Brothers have given $25,000 to the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board, which has euabled it to 
go to the Assembly without a debt. The For- 
eign Board is also relieved from debt by a gift 
of $50,000 from the John C. Green estate. 


...-If the horrible Chishulm tragedy in Mis- 
sissippi shall be suffered to go uninvestigated 
by a court of justice, and its perpetrators shall 
be unpunished, as we fear will be the fact, then 
the people of that state will prove themselves 
utterly unfit for self-government. 


«...Senator Morton is reported as having 
written to afriend that he means to givea 
hearty support to the policy of President 
Hayes. This, as we have no doubt, will be the 
attitude of the great mass of Republicans 
throughout the country. 


...-Charles Francis Adams says that his let- 
ter to Governor Tilden was meant to be a pure- 
ly private communication, and that he consent- 
ed to its publication only upon strong solicita- 
tion. It would have been wiser to adhere to 
his original purpose. 

..-.President Hayes, who is not only a church- 
goer, but a church-subscriber, told the stew- 
ards of the Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at Washington, that he would sub- 
scribe as much as any other member for its cur- 
rent expenses. 

....We understand tbat the trustees of Dr. 
Hall’s church in this city have decided that no 
person shall be admttted to the church after 
the sermon is commenced. This is rather 4 
queer rule and of doubtful expediency. 


....Secretary Sherman sticks to bis position 
in regard to the whiskey men. If they wantre- 
lief, they must look to Congress for it, as he 
means to enforce all the legal claims of the 
Government. 


....-Mr. Charles Francis Adams thinks that 
‘“‘Mr, Hayes has done very well so far.” This 
is some reason for thinking that he will con- 
tinue to do well. 

...-The Northern Christian Advocate of last 
week should be carefully perused at the office 
of The Christian Advocate of this city. 

....Prof. Curtius fully accepts the genuine- 
ness of the antiquities discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann in Mycene. 

... A clergyman in California announces the 
birth of a new seience—that of comparative 
salary. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALine, we every ae —_ 
truth add certainly — in every 
No remedy known equé es 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Cr 
Consumption. It is an old and poet 
and always proves true. 





BuRNETT’s CocoAInE has been sold in 
every civilized country, and the public 
have rendered the ver ict that it is the 
cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world 





Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Extracts are 
superior to all others, because they are pre- 
pared from choice selected fruits and aro- 
matics. 


HIRSHKIND, PARKER & CO. 

New York, of all the cities in the coun- 
try, is the place to purchase cheap clothing. 
Hirshkind, Parker & Co. is a house in this 
city where such clothing may be bought. 
Their location is at the corner of Broadway 
and Grand Street, up-stairs, in the marble 
building formerly occupied by Lord & Tay- 
lor. They are retailing clothing at whole- 
sale prices and claim to give more value 
for the money than any clothing establish- 
ment in the United States. We can only 
ask our readers to inquire for themselves, 
and they will see that the prices are remark- 


ably low. Quick sales and small profits is 
the motto of this house. 


CHEAP CARPET STORE. 

THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense 
establishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose 
always to offer the best goods, in every 
variety, at the very lowest market prices. 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their money. He will in 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 


we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. 

















REMOVAL. 

Tue Rubber Curler Company, whose 
large illustrated advertisement has fre- 
quently appeared in our columns, have re- 
moved from 697 Broadway to 729, corner 
of Waverley Place, which has been hand- 
somely fitted up with an exercising room 
for ladies and gentlemen who wish to test 
the Gymnasium before purchasing. This 
simple means of developing the human sys- 
tem by exercise is becoming very popular. 
The company contemplate opening a branch 
in London, patents having been secured in 
all patent-granting countries. Mr. Sargent, 
instructor of Gymnastics at Yale College, 
fully endorses this method, as meeting fully 


the requirements for heavy and light 
Gymnastics. 


FIELD, LEITER & CO. 

THE well-known house of Field, Leiter 
& Co., of Chicago, make an announcement 
in our issue of this week which will attract 
the attention of thousands of our readers 
in the West. Seventy-five centsa yard is 
certainly a low figure for American colored 
silks; but one hundred pieces have lately 
been opened which are selling off rapidly 
at that price and upward. The variety of 
the silks; now offered is unusually large 
and the prices are uniformly low. The 
house of Field, Leiter & Co. is an honor to 


Chicago and always gives thorough satisfac- 
tion to purchasers. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 

CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHous. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IRoncLaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 


SARATOGA’S CLARENDON. 

THE aristocratic Clarendon Hotel, of 
Saratoga, is advertised to open on June 
1st. Mr. Chas. E. Leland, the proprietor, 
has made a reduction in prices for the 
present season. Rooms may be engaged by 
mail or telegraph, or at Mr. Leland’s Ross- 
more Hotel, of New York, or Delavan 
House, at Albany. 

















A: FIELD Day at the two stores of BALD- 
WIN the Clothier, last Saturday. New 
York and Brooklyn support the leading 
clothier with a heartiness that is, in our 


opinion, worthily bestowed. BALDWIN 


should be thanked by every man who can- 
not be extravagant. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


In these times of financial distrust and 
general feeling of insecurity in moneyed cor- 
porations of nearly every kind, it is a pleas- 
ure to be able to point to an institution that 
is every way solid and substantial, econom- 
ically managed by men of the strictest reli- 
ability and business integrity; that is time- 
tried and not found wanting. Such an 
institution we consider the American Insur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, Ill. Having 
had a personal acquaintance with the offi- 
cers of the Company for several years, and 
having had occasion to refer to it several 
times in the columns of THe INDEPENDENT, 
we have noticed from time to time its pros- 
perity and general business. Organized in 
1859, it is now in its nineteenth year of 
successful operation, confining its business 
solely to the insurance of farm property, 
private dwellings and barns, and their con- 
tents, schoolhouses, and churches. It 
writes no policies in any of the large cities, 
and only $5,000 in any one risk. One great 
peculiarity in its business is that, although 
carrying the amount of $160,000,000 at 
risk, the Company is in no way affected by 
any of the large conflagrations that have 
swept.so many companies out of existence. 
The great fire in New York of 1835 utterly 
wiped out three-fourths of the companies 
in the state and swallowed up a large 
proportion of the assets and capital of 
those not wholly ruined. In 1845 a similar 
calamity overtook a large number of the 
strongest companies in the state. The 
great fire of Chicago in 1871 rendered 68 
companies bankrupt and greatly weakened 
a hundred more. The ‘‘ American” only 
suffered the inconvenience of losing its 
office furniture and fixtures, all its securi- 
ties remaining intact, and having no risks 
in the city. The experience we have had 
in these sweeping fires has taught us the 
necessity of securing ourselves against the 
recurrence of great conflagrations, and also 
the losses entailed by them. We know 
great fires will happen, and hence the wis- 
dom of protecting ourselves from sharing 
in the ruin which follows. Herein lies the 
value to the community (and more és- 
pecially the farming portion of it) of those 
careful companies that insure dwelling- 
houses and farm risks only. 

Some figures lately received through the 
Insurance Department of the State of Illi- 
nois give abundant proof of the soundness 
of the kind of business transacted by the 
*‘ American,” which, we may remark, is 
one of the soundest and strongest compa 
nies of which this country can boast. By 
reference to the official figures, we notice 
that the ‘“‘ American,” of Chicago, received 
more premiums in cash during the year 
1876 than any other company doing business 
in the state. The paid-up cash capital of 
the Company is $200,000, and the total cash 
assets avuilable for the payment of losses is 
$882,027.92, besides installment notes of 
nearly $2,000,000. The amount necessary 
to reinsure all outstanding risks on the 1st 
of January, 1877, and all other liabilities 
being $450,385.37, it had a net cash surplus 
of $431,642.55. The losses paid by the 
company in the past five years amount to 
$1,112,638.40. Number of policies issued 
in 18 years, 260,723, having now in force 
152,654 policies. The following statement 
shows the amount of cash received for 
premiums in 1876 in the State of Illinois by 
some of the leading companies doing busi- 
ness in said state, as reported to the Insur- 
ance Department at Springficld, January 





1st, 1877: 
1. American, Chicago, Ill.... ..... py errieaye $240,388 
2. Htna, Hartford, Conn..............ceeecseees 237,446 
3. Home, New York, N. Y.......6 sceccacseseee 215.261 
4. Hartford, Hartford, Conn.............-...008 195,844 
5. Rockford, Rockford, Ill.. uhec seeeeee 150,180 
6. Royal Canadian, Montreal, ‘Canaéa.. Saeore 123,401 
7. Underwriters’, New York, N. Y.............. 122,327 
8. Phoenix, New York, N. Y....... cceccceeeeeees 111,157 
9. Phoenix, Hartford, Conn................ «+ 110,229 
10. Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa ..... 2... --sseceeecenesees ; oe 
11. Fire Association, Philadelphia, P Pa... . 97,201 
12. Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y.. ee-ee 95,578 
18. Lycoming, Mancy, P&,...6.cs00.0..  seeesese 83 217 
4M. Traders’, Chicago, Ill ...- +» 82,957 


15. Western Assurance, Toronto, Canads.. esscee 79,351 


16. Continental, New York, N. Y.. cesedees 78,936 
1. Liverpool (L, G.), Liverpool and Mondo, 


Bngland .......ecceee ce weceeere scent sree eee 76,375 
18. Royal, Liverpool, England.............+++.+ 72,199 
19. American Central, St. Louis, Mo............ 71,698 
20. German American, New York, N. ¥........ 70,071 
21. Springfiela F. & M.,.Springfield, Mass. . .. 47,227 
22. Niagara, New York, N. Y. .........-.+++5 coe 43,492 
23. Westchester, New Rochelle, N. Y........... 40,361 
24. Residence, Cleveland, O...............+s+0s. 9,240 
2. Watertown, Watertown, N. Y...........0. .. 2,748 


The business of the Company is done on the 
Stock or Installment Plan. In the latter, 
which is a distinct feature of the ‘‘Amer- 
ican,” the policy is issued for five years, 
with the premium payable annually, thus 
giving the farmer the proceeds of five years’ 
crops wherewith to pay for his insurance, 
instead of paying the money all at one time, 
which very many would feel to be burden- 
some. The ‘“‘American” is managed by 
men of the highest standing, socially and 
financially, of wealth, and the strictest busi- 
ness integrity. Combining age, stability, 
experience, and a choice selection of risks, 
the ‘“‘American,” of Chicago, satisfactorily 
meets the wants of the farmer and others 
desiring insurance. 


TO OUR LADY READERS. 


LET us tell you what reached our desk 
this week. A magazine which supplies in- 
formation on every article a lady or child 
can wish to wear, from the sole of her feet 
to the top of ber head. Each article is 
richly ilustrated; underneath stands the 
description, with the number of yards it 
takes to make it; and then comes the price 
at which you can purchase it. All classes 
are provided for. The wealthiest and the 
least wealthy—all can find qualities suited 
to their means. Interleaved between the 
Fashion descriptions, we find page after 
page of original reading-mattcr; not such 
as overloads so many publications, but 
bright, suggestive, instructive contribu- 
tions by our best lady writers on subjects 
in which every sensible woman takes pleas- 
ure and interest, ‘‘The Kitchen,” ‘*The 
Home,” ‘‘The Cultivation of Beauty,” 
‘The Education of Children,’ ‘‘The Art 
of Dress-making,” etc., etc.—all are stand- 
ard articles on standard subjects. 

Now, when we say, further, that this 
magazine—a monster volume of 116 pages 
—is only the Spring number of a publica- 
tion which costs but 50 cents for a whole 
year’s subscription, our readers will under- 
stand why we consider it somewhat remark- 
able. . It-is published by Ehrich & Co., Nos. 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, the enterprising merchants, who thus 
meet a great demand of ladies who live 
away from the great metropolis, and yet are 
eager to learn of the vagaries of Fashion 
and of the price for which these vagaries 
can be purchased. The accompanying di- 
rections, according to which goods should 
be ordered, are so clear and simple that a 
child could thus order its wardrobe. You 
will not regret subscribing to ‘‘ Enricns’ 
FasHION QUARTERLY.” 

Eee 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


THe well-known dry goods house of 
Johnson, Bros. & Co., of Union Square, 
this city, are offering goods in all depart- 
ments at extraordinarily low prices during 
the remainder of the month. Five hun- 
dred cases of straw goods, which are just 
opened, are marked down 33 per cent. from 
former figures. ‘These straw goods are not 
only low in price, but excellent in quality, 
and are being sold off very rapidly. The 
ribbons, crapes, French flowers, feathers, 
dress trimmings, and underwear are seen 
in great variety and are sold at prices that 
will surely give satisfaction. Equally at- 
tractive is the stock of silks that are selling 
from 60 cents a yard upward. A sweeping 
reduction has just been made in parasols, 
and Johnson, Bros. & Co. claim to have as 
choice a stock of fans as can be found in 
the market. This old established firm ful- 
fills to the letter and spirit what it says in 
its advertisement. 


POCKET-BOOKS. 


Our readers will notice an advertisement 
of pocket-books on page12. They are sold 
at a remarkably low price by Henry T. 
Williams, formerly.connected with Tue 
INDEPENDENT in its business and agricul- 
tural departments, We have seen these 
pocket-books and find that they are’ well 





worth the money asked for them. 


A RELIABLE COMPANY. 


Tur Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company was chartered in 1849, and 
commenced business in 1851, with a capital 
of $150,000, which has been increased to 
$750,000 and has grown to be the largest 
fire insurance company in the State of 
Massachusetts. Its assets are $1,500,000. 
Its business extends to nearly all the states 
in the Union, and it has at present more 
than 1,000 agents, many of whom have rep- 
resented the company since its organiza- 
tion. The company has had a successful 
career, notwithstanding it lost heavily in 
the Chicago and Boston fires, which losses 
it paid promptly and for the full amount. 
The record of the company is certainly 
good for fair and honest dealing. The 
business for the year ending March Ist of 
the present year has been quite prosperous 
and the total receipts show an excess over 
the disbursements of $160,000. The com- 
pany has been progressive, as well as con- 
servative, and the care and caution which 
has been exercised undoubtedly saved it 
from being entirely wiped out by the Chi- 
cago and Boston fires. It has paid 10 per 
cent. annual cash dividends to its stock- 
holders since the Chicago fire (which is all 
the law of Massachusetts now allows), and 
this from the interest of its investments. 
The receipts have been increased, notwith- 
standing the sharpness of the competition 
and the increase of insurance capital. The 
premiums during the year amounted to 
$650,000, being a handsome increase over 
the preceding year, while the amount of 
losses paid was only $271,000, or nearly 
$30,000 less losses than for the previous 


* On the 1st of January, 1876, the Western 
department was established, with A. J. 
Harding, Esq., as manager, who is located 
at Chicago, Illinois, and has proved a valu- 
able auxiliary. 

The business of the Sprivgfield Company 
in the West is largely increasing, and agents 
will find this a good company to work for, 
and insurers an excellent one in which to 
place their risks. In a word, the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
is a corporation that is old, strong, and 
has a good record, and its losses are paid 
promptly and fairly. The officers at the 
home office are energetic and reliable men. 


In their hands the success of the company 
is assured. 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


THE lady readers of THe INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million, They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


SHOES. 


Amone the well-known and largely pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city, that of 
Brooks’, 1196 Broadway, corver of 29th 
Street, stands pre-eminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, ladies’ 
fine button boots are selling at from $3.00 
to $5.00, and children’s shoes as low as 
$2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked at 
$5.00 and. upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen are employed in making these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfac- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 














Shoes are a specialty. 
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LAWN MOWERS. 


THE Philadelphia Lawn Mower is Manu- 
factured by Messrs Graham, Emlen & 
Passmore. These Grass-Cutting Machines 
passed through the severest test, on the Cen- 
tennial Grounds, in 1876, ever applied to 
Lawn Mowers; and, after more than 100 
days’ (of 10 hours each) actual work, came 
out ahead of all competitors. The manufac- 
turers and patentees, without wishing to de- 
cry the machines of other makers, naturally 
feel a just pride over their wonderful success, 
particularly as the grounds presented every 
difficulty that a Lawn Mower has to con- 
tend with. Their advertisement, with cut, 
can be found on page 31. 

We cannot better give the record of these 
Machines than by publishing the following 
statements, which speak for themselves: 


OFFICE, BoARD OF FINANCE BUILDING, 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia, Oct, 2Ath, 1876. 

In regard to our experience with the Lawn 
Mowers furnished by different manufacturers 
for use on the Centennial Grounds we report 
as follows: 

About the first of May each of the competing 
manufacturers furnished the same number of 
Hand Machines. As long as the machines were 
in working order they were run side by side on 
the same ground, the workmen being frequent- 
ly changed from one to the other. At first, ex- 
cept in the labor of working the machines, 
there was but little difference in their perform- 
ance. In ashort time, however, the superior- 
ity of the Philadelphia Lawn Mower became 80 


manifest that, when we wanted additional ma- | 


chines, we procured that make; and after the 
Ist of August the difference was so great that 
we used the Philadelphia almost entirely. 
We give the following as our judgment of the 
relative merits on the points named ;: 
QUALITY OF WORK.—There is no percep- 


tible difference, if the macbines are in good. 


order. 


LABOR OF WORKING.—Very greatly in; 
favor of the Philadelphia, especially on terraces, ; 


where one man could easily do work that re- 
quired two men to perform with the other ma- 
chines. 


CUTTING TALL GRASS.—The Philadelphia, 


15-inch will cut much the tallest grass. 


EASE OF ADJUSTMENT AND KEEPING! 


IN ORDER.—In this respect the Poiladelphia 
was greatly in advance. In no case was one of 
these machines in any shop for sharpening or 
repairs—what little attention they required be- 
ing given while they were in use, and those first 
received continued working equally well to the 
close of the season. 

DURABILITY.—Both make of machines ap- 








pear to be strong and durable and show no un-| 
reasonable amount of wear; but, as the Phila-' 


delphia Lawn Mowers worked about twice the 
number of days that the other machines did, 
we cannot give a relative judgment on this 
point. 
JOHN GARDINER, 
Superintending Engineer of Centennial Grounds, 
R. J. BROWN, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS, 
October 24th, 1876. 

In regard to the relative merits of the differ- 
ent Lawn Mowers furnished for use on the 
Horticultural Grounds of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition Iam free to make the following state- 
ment: 

Before the Machines were reeeived the grass 
was already 6 to8 inches high. This we cut 
easily with the Philadelphia Lawn Mowers, while 
the other machines ran so hard that we had 
much trouble in getting our men to use them at 
all. This fact, together with the fact that we 
found the Philadelphia the best machine, also, 
for cutting around our walks, flower-beds, and 
especially the terraces, decided us to use them 
altogether. This we have done to our entire 
satisfaction, the machines being easily kept in 
order, workiog perfectly throughout the sea- 
son and showing very little wear. 

C. H. MILLER, 
Chief of Bureau of Horticulture. 








BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


THOSE in want of bargains in any kind 
of carpets should read the advertise- 
ment of J. & J. W. Crossley, in another 
column. They name some startling figures; 
but ‘‘they have got the goods,” and mean 
to sell them so cheap that nobody will 
complain. Probably never in the history 
of the carpet trade were goods in that line 
sold lower than now. Those who cannot 
visit this establishment in person should 
send their orders by miil. They will be 
entrusted to safe hands and have the very 
best attention. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


\ 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


Wevdesire to caution our subscribers noi 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 


ALREADY the boys, of all ages—up to 
ninety—are beginning to talk about the 
Fourth of July, and it is a settled thing 
in this country that there can be no 
real celebration anywhere without FIReE- 
WORKS in the evening. One day in the year 
our pent-up patriotism must have a little 
indulgence, at the risk of shocking the 
nerves of the matron of the house and her 
sympathizing daughters. A leopard, we 
know, can’t change his spots; and the 
boys, we know, won’t change their sporis 
on our national holiday. Tbey will have 
crackers and torpedoes, a few Roman can- 
dles, and a few rockets, and, ‘‘ if father will 
only be liberal,” they will expect also sun- 
dry other more startling and beautiful 
‘‘powder works.” Now, under proper reg- 
ulation and paretital supervision, there is 
no danger whatever in this amusement. 
Old John Adams, the patriot, thankful for 
our national deliverance, told us all to fire off 
cannon, ring the bells, and at least once a 
year make a noise about our independence. 
He was a wise man. 

Now all these sage and timely remarks of 
ours are made for a special purpose—viz., to 
introduce to all our readers again, as we 
have done before in years past, the corpora- 
tion known as ‘‘ The Unexcelled Fireworks 
Company,” 112 Chambers Street, New 
York, where can be found everything in 
fireworks and flags that can be desired for 
a proper Fourth-of-July celebration. It is 
a responsible, reliable concern. They deal 
directly with the people and fill orders for 
any amount of goods, Jarge or small, that 
may be called for. Printed pricc-lists, 
with full particulars, will be sent by mail, 
free to all parties, on application. Now is 
the time to move, for it will take time to 
get the information, so as to decide what is 
wanted, and time to send the orders, and 
time to get the goods. Atthevery lastend 
of June or early in July orders always 
crowd, prices sometimes advance largely, 
and, hence, it is neither. wise, safe, nor 
economical to delay in attending to this 
matter. See advertisement, elsewhere, 





HIGHLAND STONE VASES. 


THE taste for adorning both public and 
private grounds has within a few years 
rapidly increased, and now the lack of 
garden ornaments is the exception. No 
substanoe, it is said, has proved to be bet- 
ter adapted to meet all the requirements 
and qualities desirable—viz., durability, 
color, adaptedness to the growth of plants, 
requiring little care, and cheapness—than 
the ‘‘Highland Stone.” Objections are 
made to iron, as it draws the heat of the 
sun, and consequently dries the earth, while 
the iron-rust destroys the life of plants. 
Iron also requires frequent painting. 
These great objections are entirely over- 
come by the ‘‘ Highland Stone,” the nature 
of the material being such that it retains 
the moisture and its original color—that of 
light granite. The vases made of ‘‘ High- 
land Stone,” if properly cared for by 
removing the earth and excluding 
water from the inside during cold 
weather, are warranted not to be injured 
by frost. Lewis & Willett, of 38 Hawley 
Street, Boston, manufacture a great variety 
of Highland Stone Vases. The designs are 
exceedingly pretty, and the prices are 


uniformly low, ranging from $4.50 to $22. 
apiece. 





Parntinc.—The Ingersoll Ready Mixed 
Paint, in all colors, is probably the best and 
cheapest paint of the presentday. Nothing 
but the purest refined materials and no ben- 
zine or adulterations of any kind are used. 
We advise all our readers who desire to 
paint to send and*have their book sent free, 
«« Every onetheirown Painter.” The price 
is less than the materials can be bought for 
mixing. All our store-keeping readers and 
painters should secure an agency. Address 
261 Front St., New York. 


Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts are the only kinds made 
by a practical chemist and physician, with 
special regard to their healthfulness and 
purity. 








HOW SHALL WE FEED OUR CHIL- 
DREN? 


THERE is no more important question 
than the subject of food in its relation to 
health and disease. The mortality of chil- 
dren from insufficient or the right kind of 
food is frightful. Ridge’s Food is particu- 
larly adapted as a daily diet for growing 
children. It is used extensively in Great 
Britain and Canada, and is fast meriting 
the approval of the medical profession and 
of parents in this country. Ridge’s Food 
is prepared from grain of careful selection, 
which is reduced to an almost uniform fine- 
ness (inner and outer hull) by the aid of 
peculiarly constructed crushing or grinding 
power; after which it is thoroughly cooked 
in its manufacture, by a process in- 
vented by Dr. Ridge, of London, England, 
and, by its chemical action, rendered | 
very strengthening and easy of digestion. 
Hence it is that invalids and those troubled 
with indigestion will find Ridge’s Food 
particularly beneficial, as the simplicity of 
its composition and mode of manufacture 
adapt it to all conditions of the stomach. — 
Ridge’s Food has a great advantage over 
many articles of diet by possessing an | 
agreeable flavor and le:ving no acidity be- | 
bind. Itis easy of digestion, is very nour- | 
ishing, and contains all the elements essen- | 
tial to growth and repair. Not only for, 
young children is this diet invaluable, but | 
also for those whose digestive powers are. 
impaired by loss of teeth or imperfect mas- 
tication. Dr. J. H. Boardman, of Ports-! 
mouth, N. H., says that Ridge’s Food has 
done more for the preservation of the in- | 
fant than anything he has tried in a thirty 
years’ experience. Dr. George E. Stackpole, 
of Boston, says that he gives Ridge’s Food 
the preference to all similar preparations. 
Hundreds of similar testimonials might be' 
given. Woodrich and Co., of Palmer, 
Mass., arethe sole manufacturers of Ridge’s 
Food for the United States, and the increas- 
ing sales during the past two or three years 
show, without further words, the general 
superiority and beneficial qualities of this 
Food. 








AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE readers of this paper will find in to-, 
day’s issue material that ought to interest’ 
every living beiog who has a liver. The) 
claim set forth in behalf of what Holman’s 
Liver Pad can do for the long list of dis-, 
eases having their origin in a diseased’ 
stomach and torpid Liver are very strongly | 
and unusually well endorsed by a host of, 
persons all over the country, who tell us 
what it has done for them. Attesting the 
genuineness of this great invention, one of 
its greatest commendations consists in the 
fact that no internal medicines are re- 
quired. It issimple, painless, and rapid in. 
its operations; applicable to children, as! 
well as adults, of both sexes; and, in case: 
there should be no disease in the system, re- 
mains passive, doing no harm.—Herald of! 
Gospel Liberty, Cincinnate. 


“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM!” 





THe Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Campany, of New York, have already made 
themselves known to thousands of the 
afflicted by the perfection of their Diamond 
Spectacles, each pair stamped with the 
diamond trade-mark. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mrs. Co., 

* Maider Lane, N. Y. 


Wow Lp you save yourself from suffering 
after eating, or from acidity of the stomach, 
or burning sensation, or indigestion? Use 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. 
Never use soda, if you can procure this 
article. It will strengthen weak stomachs 
and relieve dyspepsia; is a saving in the 
quantity of flour, etc., etc. Try it. Grocers 
and Druggists most allsell it. The Whole- 
sale Agents are Wholesale Grocers. 








Purity is the great desideratum in any 
article of general consumption. Walter 
Baker & Co. have labored a hundred years 
to make this the leading claim of their 
Chocolates and Cocoas to public confidence; 
and the constantly increasing demand for 
their goods evinces their great success. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Puivermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simole, and effect- 
ive, and can be casily applied by the pa- 
tient bimscif. Book witb full particulars, 
mailed free A‘idr+ss PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co, Cincinnat:. Olio. 


Important — When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Unio: Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European plan. 350 rooms.’ 
taurant first-class. ces moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements © 
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SUPERSTITION. 

A PANAOEA or “‘cure all” is one ofthe 
myths of the age of superstition. Dr. R. 
V. Pierce does net recommend any one or 
even his whole list of standard remedies as 
adequate to cure every disease. For severe 
lingering coughs, bronchial, throat. an 
chronic lung diseases he believes his Golden 
Medical Discovery is unsurpassed ; but it will 
not cure you if your lungs are half wasted 
by consumption. The Discovery not only 
exercises a potent influence over pulmon- 
ary affections, by reason of its pectoral prop- 
erties, but possesses also the most valu- 
able alterative or blood-cleansing properties, 
and is, therefore, a sovereign remedy in 
blood and skin affections. But, while it 
will cure scrofulous and other ulcers or 
sores, blotches, pimples, and eruptions, it 
will not cure cancer, nor does its manufac- 
turer claim any such merit for it, as is done 
by proprietors of other blood-cleansing medi- 
cines, who dishonestly try to deceive the 
afflicted into the belief that their prepara- 
tions will accomplish impossibilities. By 
reason of its real intrinsic merit it has a 
sale surpassing that of any other blood and 
cough medicine, 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickuess; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hiscox & Co,, Pharmaceutical and 
Manufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N.Y. 


EE 

THE Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Toptas’s VENETIAN LrNiMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 
a by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

ace 





_ Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY UTILIZED. 


Not since the introduction of Vaccina- 
tion by Jenner has any medicinal discovery 
begun to equal in importance that of ab- 
sorption, as illustrated in Holman’s Ague 
and Liver Pad, and bids fair to cause a 
thorough revolution in the treatment of 
disease. Strange as it may seem to those 
who have not investigated i's curative 
power, evidences are overwhelming tbat 
this simple device, composed of harmless 
vegetable compounds, placed over the vi- 
tals, liver and stomach, will in a remark- 
ably short space of time master any of the 
Jong catalogue of diseases having their 
origin in a torpid liver or diseased stomach. 
—RHerald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 





with be 

injury to his health—proof that it ts the only trueam 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliabie, instantaneous. No 

poser yey no ridi tinte; r dies the 
{ll effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No.16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Baid 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair pust {ssuing frcm the 
skin, the hair being evactly of the same shade and 
extare as the growing uair, They are so partons the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA CHELOB'S 
celebrated W'¢ Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


ASHIONABLE 
CLOTHING 


RETAILING 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


We are prepared to prove to all that we undersell 
any Retail Clothing House in the City of New York 
byalarge peccentage. We retail Clothing at Lower 
Prices and give more value for the money than any 
Clothing Establishment in the United States. 

COME AND SEE US. 

REMEMBER “OUR _LOUATION, MARBLE 

BUILDING 


’ 


UP-STAIRS, 
Cor. Broadway and Grand Street. 


Hirshkind, Parker & Co, 


Open Saturday Nights until: @ O'clock, 
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PINDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak or excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTHACT-—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can aiford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Centusionus, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Borns, 
Scalds, Excoriations, Chatinzs, 
Old Sores, Boils, Fclons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflammation, reduces swellings, 8.ops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 
idly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assnages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame 

mations 2nd ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES fied in this 
the only immediate relief and uliimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate cun long 

resist its regular use. 

VA RICOST: VEENS, Itis the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASEKS.  1lt has no cqual for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa 
specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 


when all other remedies failed to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, Lungs, and else- 
where 


TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia 
and houmatism are all alike reheved tana 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS ICEANS of ali schools who are eeqnoint- 
cd with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 


zelrecommend it intheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 


their own practice. In addition to the fore- 
going, they orderits use for Swellings of all 
kinds, Quinsy, Sore Throar,tntiamed 
‘Tonsiis, simpic and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), ( hile 
blains, Frosted Veet, Stings of tn- 
sects, WEosquit-es, ctc.. Chapped 
Hands, Mace aud indecd all manner of 
skin discases, 

TOILE ® US ~. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
mess anil wmar tings: halst uts, rope 
tions, and Pimpies. Ifrevives weigora Yes 
and refreshes, While wond.riuily im; roving the 
Cempliexion. 

TO FA ecm ES RS—Pond’s Fxirect. Xo 
Stock Breeder, no Live y Man can atiord to be 
withontit. Itis us d by ull the leading Livery 

« Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. I: has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Sadie Chatings, Stil!p 
Scratch:s, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerati foods 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhaa, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range ot action is wide, and tie 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit is iis aluable 
ineve:y farm-vard as we'lasineverv farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

boa gg $ Poneé's Extract has been im- 

tated. The genuine article has the words 
Pona's extract blown 1 cach bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it proner:y. Refuse 
ail other preparations of Witch Haz ‘l. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, wind in the 
hospi‘als of this country and Burope. 

HISTORY aud Uses ot Poud's Extract, 
in_pamphiet ‘orm sent free on anplication to 

PONDS ae TRAC’ = _ COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane, Newry Yo 











One of the Mow ae Improvements 


HARDING 1G MANUFA: TURING C0.'S 


of eupitiohne fit ne a. pe rome ‘the world), 
atthe gee ty low price of $1.25 each +~ =a 
laundried and 


4-ply Linen Cuffs. G pairs for $1.50. 4-ply Linen 

‘0 for 75 cts. All Linen Handkerchiefs, 
very fine, 6 for $1.50. Orders by mail. Send meas- 
ure of length of arm, bent, from center of back to 
end of cuff, exact measure of neck, and size of col- 


HARDING M’F’G CO.’S RETAIL STORE 
467 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





UNITED STATES CorseET Co. 
f New York. 

nat STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charm--65 cents for 
Beauty —15 cents for 4 A—$1 for Fifth 
Avenwe—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 








NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL, 


A BEAUTIFULLY gn ee EIGHT. 


Monsters. Marvels, and Wonders bs — De 
Entertaining, Inatructive, an vy to 
A bright newspaper for the. fietle olks and the 
home circle. 
Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 
beral. special gates to » cape ef five and upward, 
Soe for specimen 


blished at the New ork nari 
BROADWAY "AND goth STREET, 


a 


Devoted to oun History and treating of the 
ep. 





MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


pRitRca CUSHIONS, wedtpees BED- 


— 5° P. KITTLE'S, 903 Canal! Beek é 








FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite for 
the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard to every kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 


Country. 

In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SHOES 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
and marked in PLAIN FIGURES at 


ALEXANDER’S, 


6th Avenue and 23d Street, XN, Y. 


The eualicy kout fully upto our established 
standard es our ROPTON and very choice 
RRS LACED. 
a TIC BO! Ts, TIFS, SANDALS, and 
SLIP Pers. together’ with = large asso:t- 
ment of very serviceuble goods of lower grades 

and at correspondinely low prices, we Keep 

a full line of «#. C. BURT’S goods. 
oi principle started with, over twenty 
ears ago. is stilladhered to—namely, to fur- 
fish such goods as will give satisfaction IN 


Orders by mail carefully and promptly filled. 


A. ALEXANDER, 
6th AVENUE and 23d STREET, N.Y. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


AND 
Bedroom Furniture, 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store, NEW YORK. 











LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Tetter, Serofula, U! 
Ploeg: diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 
Pure Blood is the guarantee of health. Read? 


rofula.”—J. E. Brooks, 


as." —Mrs. E. Si ers, 
iE E. SELLERS 4 C0. Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








FIRE WORKS, "eu "ain ses 


GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


FOR 
PERFORATED 


PSEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
, SW EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL rains vee THEY HAVE EX- 
Special attention is catl led to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs Sed Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceabie- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 

Retail Stere 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


What shall I sleep on? This 
g imunioat will be answered by com- 
municating with Box M8, Hartford, 


Conn. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Drees Kid Batton Boots, $2,32.50,%3. 
so5i'gs, SS Fine French Kid Button Boots, 
Handsome, French Kid Button Boots $3.50. 


Misses’ School hes ® Neat as asd Parable, 

















Boys’ Congress Gaicers, - 50, $1 75, $2. 

Gents’ Congress Gai te $2, $2.50, $3, 
$3.50, Decided Bargain 

All goods warranted as OTE Orders by 
mail will Feosive prompt nnd careful attention. Goods 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 

Send for further particulars to 


F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 
316 Bowery, near Bleecker &t.. 
New York City. 





Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


2” Price List furnished on application. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Aleo Full Assortment ox 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom way, New York. 
Factory and Staee, & Wall natard, Conn. 














Colors Hair a Navuial Brown or Black. One applica- 
per! on. No previous wash. Al! druggists 
EPOT, 9 DEY STREET, N. Y. 





ARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE in Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 Oe eS aan posers Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 


ey ge es {NOLEU M ven to FL Ot owt 


fete cours Pe “OG rat Mail Ty 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 1380 and 182 Hester Street, New York? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEKBI THE LARGEST STOUVK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
Prices. 


Please state where you sew this. 








Albro’ 


CIRCULAR. 


We would respectfully invite your at- 
tention to the following memorandum of 


Teas, Coffees, etc. 


Please examine carefully and note the 
prices. 

Any order which you may be pleased 
to favor us with will be promptly at- 
tended to, and if any article sent does 
not prove satisfactory you can return it 
and receive your money again, as all 
the goods sold by us are warranted to 











give entire satisfaction. 
NEW TEAS. 
OOLONG TEA. 

Ce GI sdanind dda stcidcdsccqpedcccas ya ~ pound 
ee  cccancccnccs. coccescaghiehl 
Extra Fine Quality............c-sesecees Ds = 
Choice 0) oc dGetp thie 6 abl b. mes ry 
Best BO cedteeeee de 8 waves ae 80 sis 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 
OOD QI aia oc cccudendgpedacecesesseecds 36e. per penne. 
Fine a. “Sedenwddduadinaccedadbucced ad 48 
Extra Fine Qui Seddddcccdeseceicaesd 0 bs 
TORR ee PE AD. .. ..ccccosccccccces 80 = 

UNCOLORED JAPAN TEA. 
Fine Quality............- Cece ® ccceces 40 cts. per, pound. 
Extra Fine Geahey -_ | fe SAL e. - & 
Best. tnnbbatiianes tithe 80 _ 
‘YOUNG HYSON TEA. 
‘Gooa CT) entry) Toner eee 3* cts. per pound. 
Fine TT  etennnae <edecuewessedonana 48 
Extra Fine Cuaitty.. . 60 y 
Choice bee ws 76 « 
Best *. seevcccerececeve oe 88 = 
GREEN AND BLACK MIXED TEAS. 
Good Quality ......... bab ccccdt be eee 2 Cts. PP, pound. 
Me © ee... Bee! 
Extra Fine Quality, Sienepieeceds 
Best bade Gabe = 
HYSON AND IMPERIAL TEAS. 

Good Quality..... i diadadedacsuaneee 36 cts. per pound 
Fine ek a oe aseneascceedecs 48 % 
Extra Fine Quality cepdetied Jadeceed -. 60 . 
Best Ghecnispacuesseuses 80 a 


COFFEE. 


Roasted and Ground Every Morning. 


RE I, Siitncetens oc anatse* dines 18 cts. per. pound. 

Fine Family Coffee............. asi 

Choice Uld Tt ek ida aaaaane 28 = 

Heed Quality Old Java Coffee....,.. 34 $ 
Plantation “ ........ 38 = 


(ae All Kinds of Refined Sugars at 
the Refiners’ Lowest Prices. 


SCHEPPS. 


Manpna........ ee S ae 1 pound Paper, 25 cts. 
Desiccated Cocoanut.,....-....-1 - - a3 
° - enegeinnetind [” « Ww* 
WOO GOINMEEIG s cc ccccccccscccceces 20z. Paper 14 cts. 
Baker’s Chocolate................0++- 40 cts. per pound. 
¥ OOCOB...oscde. 0 dse.a4 pec cadedd 40 * 
x BEOMG .cgsccccosceccccccccess 44 - 
, Crushed Cocoa.............. 40 “ 
bs Cocoa Shells,.........-..06+. 16 e 
Sweet Chocolate.........sssecssses.e: 30 “ 
Carolina Head Rice,,...-.-....s00e00° 10 cts. per pound. 
RICE... cccceeeee Cece. cececce ee ceccvece 
Maccaroni........600. cceceeescccateees 18 ne 
WORN OO. c< 0c qeencnacee ealcbetdondeded sa 10 “ 
Barley........ can Sbobdesececcdectenetss 8 
Sago....... gebermanayecqage<ceponeatmner 10 oe 
BREE, Bn cacaces ceccecccccersccces 14 cts. per pound. 
Saleratus ...,.5.+0--00-se0e+ oocecssoces 14 * 
Cream Tartar............ écscece.c¢ ooo OO “ 
BA] BOE. 200. -ccccccccsccsccccestonces 2% « 
Royal Baking Powder. Wiheanteaed 50 cts. per1 1b. Can. 
eaxdeneduae 25 ~ o = 
a “ a 15 “ “ 
BOR FORM... ccccce 0. cccccssccs ieee: 50 ="3 = 
OG edulddaddsddecccveved ehrics 25 Si 3s = 
Mustard (Loose)............«+« Gepeces 4 cts. per pound, 
= (ten Ch). Ses... 05550 ..-56 ets. perl Ib. Cea 
* be ccece ceccoeqecs | 28 ~ 
et wt qapebettddcgewtes 14 “y “ 
French Mustard........ ainee qt ---15 cts. per Bottle. 
Sardines...... eesacces .-40 cts. per & Dex. 
SIP dacovevebcccoees Scsdeccdecect 2) 





Bordeaux Oil.............. cocectess 80 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 
156 BOWERY, 


Fourth Door above Broome Street, 
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PARASOLS, 
SUN SHADES 


Carriage Parasolettes, 


AND 


UMBRELLAS, 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





GRENADINES, 


Black and Fancy Colors. 


Plain Colored, 
Fancy Checked Striped 
Damasse 


AND 


Black Silks 


srt 2 THE MOST CELEBRATED MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


at Popular Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Go,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


PERSIAN CARPETS 


AND RUGS, 
Body Brussels, 
Velvets, and 
Axminsters 
CHINA MATTINGS, 


OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, etce., ete. 


A large assortment of the LATEST Fg AND 
COLORINGS, which will be offered at 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


———— 








Financial, 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE REPORT. 





deme months since the New York 
Stock Exchange appointed a special com 
mittee to inquire into the securities of the 
various corporations bought and sold at the 
board, and make a report thereon. The 
committee, in pursuance of this duty, ad- 
dressed circulars to the presidents of the 
various corporations represented at the 
Exchange, asking them for information in 
regard to the financial condition of these 
The results of their labors 
they presented to the Exchange in their re_ 
cent report. 


corporations. 


One result is that the leading corpora- 
tions thus addressed, on various pretexts, 
refused to comply with the request. Some 
of them treated the committee with dis- 
courteous rudeness, and in effect told them 
Another re- 


sult is that some of the reports made to the 
committee, ‘‘even when signed and sanc- 
tioned by men of wealth and reputation, 
were utterly untrustworthy,” as the sequel 
has fully proved. The information 


to mind their own business, 


gained by the committee did not, on the 
whole, amount to much; and, after seeing 
but little prospect of gaining any reiiable 
knowledge, they relinquished the inquiry 
as a hopeless undertaking. In the mean- 





time the general public had become 
alarmed. Securities supposed to be good 
had greatly depreciated, and stockholders 
were finding out, to their serious loss, that 
‘speculative directors,” instead of acting 
on business principles* and in the interests 
of the stockholders, were themselves gam- 
blers and -manipulators in stocks, trifling 
with and cheating “ the public contidence.” 
In reference to this point the committee 
speak in the following trenchant and inci- 
sive manner: 

‘*The stockholder is at last aroused to a 
sense of his rights, and his reply to refusals 
to make full and frequent reports is one 
that must geen secure them—A/e sells 
his stock. Apparently the golden age of the 
speculative director has passed away. 

he one corner-stone upon which his struc- 
tures rested was public confidence. That 
confidence, wonderfully enduring, after re- 
peated shocks, is at last vanishing; and as 
it goes the selfish schemes of faithless 
trustees fall tothe ground. We believe the 
days are numbered when a few men can 
control vast corporations by hypothecating 
stock at a fictitious valuation, and then im- 
pudently refuse information to men who 
give them their power. The tables are 
turning, and the time is short in which the 
Stock Exchange will be obliged to petition 
humbly but ineffectually for information.” 

These plain words come from a source 
entitled to consideration. The truth is 
that enormous abuses have grown up in 
connection with the railway system of this 
country, in which the ‘‘ speculative direct- 
or” has played a conspicuous part. The 
director being merged in the speculator, 
the latter forgets the duties which belong 
to the former and attends only to the spec- 
ulator. The immensity of stock transac- 
tions and the large amount of stock securi. 
ties furnish a brilliant opportunity for the 
‘speculative dixector” to work his ma- 
chinery ona vast scale, provided he can suc- 
ceed in deceiving the public. The fact 
that the New York Stock Exchange has 
become sensible of the need of reform is a 
hopeful sign. The system pursued by the 
so-called ‘‘wreckers” will, perhaps, work 
its own cure by the hugeness of the iniqui- 
ty. ‘‘The burnt child dreads the fire,” 
and it so happens that there have beena 
great many burnt children within the last 
twelvemonths. 





MONEY FOR THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. 


THE letter of Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
Co, addressed to the Secretary of War, 
and proposing, if the scheme should be 
thought practicable by the Secretary, to 
form a syndicate for the purpose of making 
the necessary advances to pay the army and 
navy until an appropriation shall be made 
by Congress, is eminently creditable to 
these bankers. It is a shame and a disgrace 
to the country that Congress should have 
adjourned without making any provision 
to pay the military and naval officers and 
men for their services after the 30th of 
June, 1877. The fault was not with the 
Republicans in either house; but the Dem- 
ocrats in the House of Representatives de- 
termined that no appropriation should be 
made for either the army or navy, without 
tacking on to the bill legislation to which 
the Senate very properly refused to give its 
assent. It is to he hoped that it will bea 
long time before another such House of 
Representatives will be convened in Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary McCrary, in answering the 
letter, expressed the opinion that he had no 
power under the law to enter into any such 
arrangement, since “the laws prohibiting 
any executive officer from involving the 
Government in any liabilities not provided 
for by appropriations are so positive that 
the transaction must be purely a private 
one, at the risk of the syndicate.” The 
risk is that Congress might refuse to pass a 
deficiency bill to pay back such advances. 
The Secretary is entirely right in proposing 
to act within the limits of the law, and, 
hence, in declining the generous proposi- 
tion of Drexel, Morgan & Co. 





MONEY MARKET 





THE condition of the money market was 
never more favorable since we bave had 
any knowledge of “‘the Street” than it has 
been since the new Administration at 
Washington came into power; and, if Sec- 
retary Sherman intends to apply the pro- 








ceeds of the 44 per cent. bonds, or,..at 
least, some of them, to the purchase of 
legal tenders, there will doubtless soon be 
a better money market for lenders than 
there has been for some time past. The 
Tréasury will sell gold, and take pay in 
greenbacks; and it will not be necessary to 
continue that process long before the latter 
will become more scarce, and the rates on 
call and discount will nécessarily advance. 
They are low enough at present, and for a 
part of the time last week money on call 
could have been obtained at 14 per cent. 
perannum. A very little reduction in the 
bank deposits would rapidly advance the 
rates of discounts and call-loans; and the 
recent large shipments of coin to Europe 
show that, if the war should continue, 
these events will certainly follow. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
less favorable than that of the week pre- 
vious; but it was still sufficiently favorable 
to borrowers to prevent anything like an 
increase in the rates on call loans. There 
was an increase in the item of legal tenders 
of $1,371,000; but in the item of ‘‘specie,” 
mostly gold, there was a decrease of 
$1,405,300. This loss of gold by the banks 
was caused by the shipments to Europe, 
and not by transfers to the sub-Treasury. 

The items of the Statement were: 


Totals. Changes. 
RE oe $255,894,700 Dec. $624,900 
ee Pa ae ¢ See 21,867,200 Dec. 3,405,300 
Legal Tender........ ccc... 52,437,700 Inc. 1,3717000 
IIIB nie. kccacsesconcqne-s6 226,645,400 Dec. 580,600 
Circulation... .......s0044 <a» 16,069,900 Inc. 1,200 


These are not important figures, as com- 
pared with those of last week, and they 
show a gain in the reserve of only $110,850; 
but that is sufficient. The total amount of 
the surplus reserve is now $17,648,550 
above the requisite 25 per cent. 

The rates for money at the close of the 
week on call were from 116 to 2 per 
cent., hardly any discrimination being 
made between Government bonds for col- 
laterals and the ordinary securities. 

The war news is regarded as favorable to 
a continuation of the contest between 
Turkey and Russia, and, if any faith can be 
placed in ‘‘foreign correspondents,” there 
is every probability of England’s being 
compelled to take part in the struggle; and, 
if this should be the case, though it be the 
means of bringing the war to a speedier 
close, it would for a time make things very 
lively in Wall Street and among business 
men generally What is mostly to be con- 
sidered at present is the chance of a great 
victory on the part of the Russians, com- 
pelling the other ‘‘ powers” to interfere 
and prevent the crushing out of Turkey 
altogether. A sudden subsidence of the war 
would have a disastrous effect upon our 
grain market, and itis upon that that the 
condition of the money market now de- 
pends, 

Gold shows a falling tendency, notwith- 
standing the exports to Europe, and the 
price at the end of the week was 10634. In 
foreign exchange there were no changes of 
importance. It was dull, but firm, Gold 
loaned on Saturday at ‘‘ flat” in the morn- 
ing and at 2 per cent. for borrowing at the 
close. 

The dealings on the Stock Exchange 
have been active during the whole week, 
although prices have, as usual, varied 
largely; but not to the extent of producing 
apy unusual excitement. The favorite 
stocks with the operators on margins con- 
tinue to be New York Central, Lake Shore, 
Michigan Central, Illinois Central, Rock 
Island, the Northwestern, and the St. Paul 
stocks, Morris and Essex, Pacific Mail, and 
the coal stocks. Union Pacific is regularly 
quoted, but sales are very seldom made. 
Western Union Telegraph continues to 
hold its place as the leading speculative 
stock on the Stock Exchange, and the two 
parties that “bull” it and ‘‘ bear” it are 
equally confident that it is going up and 
going down. 

There is a lively interest maintained in 
Michigan Ceniral at present, in consequence 
of the attempt to put it among the Vander- 
bilt roads; but, whether the Vanderbilt 
party succeed or fail, the stock of this im- 
portant railroad ought not to be a dear cmt 
chase at itS present rate. ° 

The transactions in Morris and Essex 
have been very large of late and the 
fluctuations in the stock Have “been 





enormous, ane it is leased by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western on a 
guaranty of 7 per cent. It is not long 
since M.:& E. sold at 80 to 85; but three 
weeks ago it sold down to 56, and in a few 
days afterward at 78. It is now about 69, 
and for a 7 per cent. guaranteed stock it ig 
certainly an extraordinary cheap invest. 
ment—if the guarantor is worth anything, 

All regular investment bonds are firm in 
price, with an upward tendency for rail- 
road bonds and state securities. The 
Louisiana 7 per cent. consols have advanced 
to 922. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 19TH, 1877. 


Bid, Asked, 
AMON ORE 555 5 ic Sb66 Sidi ie see 133 _ 
American Exchange............ 10446 = 106% 
Centrai National..............0 100 _ 
MMos estes oc ance cc cannes odeckeene 210 215 
WOMMMANEOS «oe iricidancr ccc dee se 105 — 
CAPMPANOUREL Ss oc oes ca clac cusnéacs 70 7 
MMBUUMNOR sc ocucweacasasesctess _ 9214 
PiBe NGUOUAL 6 ooo vcccccccccsens 250 — 
Fourth National........:....00. 991g 100 
MMMM akc ca tcihis cass wen ceeene 145 — 
Gallatin National............... 110 120 
MIOCENE ican semcce coat ecckces — 85 
MUBNGVORS Siu 45d casetesaienszs 96 — 
Importers’ and Traders.......... 185 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’......... — 180 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... — 100 
DATING; 5605....6 dele b <b R sdiaw 0 <ale _ 90 
MEPIONIEN os. ch ct abebecescones 135 138 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. — rb) 
MUUP OOM Civics cuicen scm aceencr _ 107 
PRCPEINOE 6555: cstensscordaccaasre 117 _ 
Merchants Exchange........... _ 90 
Metropolitan.........ccecccceees 12734 = 129 
INGW NOPE. c.isousisacecccdcesees 117 118 
Ninth National......cccsccccccses -- 67 
INGTON EUIVOD soc icccchscceseceese — 50 
MOR irreis se ticwisiee oe sast seaesss 107 _ 
PANNE Ss she cSec.cc ge necccsenonct 104 105 
PSODOWHCs 6) 6 hsi0'ceiwsh cer onwaesiee 97 98 
Shoe and Leather............... — 125 
bs INTCNONMB oie e080 lsivromncorssaieioere — 99 
State of New York, new......... 110 — 
MPOIOU Ss cswrcdigwaads chebaaep cog sais 132 — 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 56 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BonpDs bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in aseuoey or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 








[Copy.] 


OFFICE OF COMpEmobaen OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 
NOTICE. ~_Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who or win ave claims against the First National 
Bank of Winchester. lllip ois, that the same must = 
resented to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with t 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 


Comptroller of the Owrrency. 


LAW AND COLLECTION AGENCY, 


53 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 
Established in 1870 by JOHN W. FRANCIS. Col- 
lections promptly made in all the states. Claims for 
Subscription and Advert 


ialty. Refers by 
permission to THE INDEPENDENT. 


REASURY DEPARTMENT, 








IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Hortesge Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; oe delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor awry us ever 
did or ever will get = Ange Fy Send fer par- 
ticulars and a peference 

.B. W KINS ke Co.., . La WwRReeN, KAN.; oF 
HENRY Sevmineon, Man 
3 Broadway, New York. 


The A SOLLD has Carried you Satcly Over 
TEN PER CENT 
me old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
cy, known all over New Rose ‘interest and the Miaaie 
tes as the Agency wh we 
paid as CERTAINL e Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds fon se enlarged i its teid - 
changed {ts name to“ THE Kan SSOURI, A 
ENTRAL i lawers loan & ENCY.”" Th ore is mo 
chang 


Ten p is will age address for ‘frente 


a np A iy ‘* Kansas, Missouri, 
Centr o ? Jacksonviile. Tilinots. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital a . o _ o- a $ 600, 000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Cross Assets, 


B. 8. WALoort, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
OHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 
DECREASE IN THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue public debt of the United States 
on the 1st of January, 1866, was $2,773,- 
936,178.69. On the ist of March, 1869, the 
debt was $2,525,463,260.01,-showing a re- 
duction of -247,772,913.68. From the first 
of March to the end of the fiscal year, June 
30th, 1869, the decrease of the debt amount- 
ed to $36,460,779.43; and for each succes- 
sive year therea fter the decrease was at the 
following rate: 





SR IIIc ccs ede ete cB Mdicsiiccccs $102,643,880 84 
Jane Op ASI. cdo cddeedaces. oe Godeobbe 94,327,764 84 
Jame BB TO ee okncccicacssesecccscbedbe poh 100,544,491 28 
DIRT Sir dan ssccceccccventesdcnsnctaes 43,667,630 05 
Jee GD, ABIE. 5. 0k n sdveecvcicivespedceedic 4,780,472 41 
FER BOL SED « kacaceqccccveuravangesasqeses 14,399,514 84 
TRO OO Tessas oie henidne eckdchekeckod 29,249,381 33 
GUA Dip tt acdat eveco sat secede cnt asaateaeee 29,080,727 79 
Total reduction from March Ist, 1869, 

to April 36th, 1877.............scesccseee 455,104,642 81 
Total debt on May Ist, 1877.............. $2,191,565,887 28 


This shows a total decrease of the debt 
from January 1st, 1866, to May ist, 1877, 
amounting to $581,670,296.41. During this 
period the debt has slightly increased ten 
times, as follows: 


December, 1698....600s ces coy Pens dandy ccdpockes $1,684,307 80 
ST vsitiinntn <6 0s oectnnssiercenctnenies 406,243 18 
CI ic hang sec cscedse cbepcsecusaeus an 3,039,578 45 
NOWOMDOE; SITE: 14 ck nines scidd odes . Sie dhs edscice 9,028,576 84 
WOGEMUET, THM. io ib ican eka cictet fetke 8,453,272 71 
DGSOMICL, WATE ss. ..z si oe cain cass Sp cnco oon 3,659,967 88 
SRTEET TOT i.e iss ctitaneciavdeduacscuctame 1,897,870 27 
December, 1876. cue save gsseceveensccus+esaqens 1,915,062 70 
November, 1876. 4g4. cos cose: sgocsboepeccdmetee 457,662 64 
December, 1876.........c.cccseccsscccccvecccse SS 142 39 


The largest decrease of the debt during 
any One month was in June, 1870, when the 
decrease amounted to $20,203,772.04. The 


actual reduction during the administration 
of President Grant was about $455,000,000, 
and during this period there was a large 
reduction of taxes. 

This certainly presents a most creditable 
record for the country; showing, as it does, 
both the ability and purpose of the Govern- 
ment to liquidate all the claims against it. 
The only mistake in its financial policy with 
reference to its debt obligations consisted in 
omitting to make a timely provision for the 
payment of the legal-tender debt. This was 
suffered to float from year to year, untila 
portion of the people began to think that it 
was nota debt at all. An opportunity was 
thus furnished for the paper-money mania, 
that, fortunately for the country, has now 
about spent itself. An earlier attention to 
specie resumption would have been a wiser 
policy. This Mr. Boutwell, when he man- 
aged the Treasury, did not see; or, if he did 
see it, he had not the eourage boldly to 
grapple with the problem. 


rT 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue extraordinary heat of the weather in 
mid-May has given an unanticipated activ- 
ity to the retail trade, and caused a large 
distribution of summer goods among con- 
sumers; but the effect has not been sensi- 
bly felt by jobbers, although it must be 
before long, for a fresh stock of goods will 
necessarily be called for to supply the de- 
ficiency created by the early opening of 
warm-weather business. There are no 
special changes in the market since our last 
week’s report. The shipments of cotton 
goods to foreign parts have been slightly 
diminished, although they show an in- 
crease in the business for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The entire shipments 
of the week from this port were 1,479 pack- 
ages, and from Boston 174, making since 
the 1st of January 40,589 packages, which is 
an excess of 7,119 packages, compared with 
the exports during the same period last 
year. Any gain is a cause for congratulation. 
but there ought to be a much larger gain 
than this, and no doubt there will be. We 
shall presently begin to feel the influence of 
the Turko-Russian War, and from the look 
of the political situation in France it is not 
altogether improbable that a new revolution 
may be impending in that country. It 
would be a deplorable event; but it would 
prove beneficial to the business interests of 
the United States, and it is only in that 
Tespect that we have any right to view the 
Subject from this point of observation. 

It is a. good indication: of the present 
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condition.of ‘affairs.among dry goods men 
that very few failures are heard of; there 
being but one last week of any importance, 
that of a clothing house in Walker Street, 
which was not altogether unexpected, as 
the firm had been in failing credit for seme 
time. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have not 
been in very active demand during the 
week; but there is still a fair business do- 
ing inthe favorite makes, at prices which 
show some irregularity, but without any 
essential change. Some of the standard 
brands are selling at lower prices than they 
have ever touched before; but still they do 
not induce any speculative» operations. 
There is a widespread feeling among intel- 
ligent buyers that prices have got to come 
down to still lower points. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
generally dull and the reduction of prices 
has no influence in spurring ‘on buyers to 
take anything beyond the actual require- 
ments of their business. In the finer 
grades there is a moderate business doing, 
and 10 cents for Lonsdale and the Fruit of 
the Loom induces some considerable trans- 
actions. But the fashion for colored shirts 
andthe use of stripes and other descrip- 
tions of colored cottons for shirts have 
greatly diminished the demand for bleached 
goods. 

Print-cloths have undergone a fractional 
improvement, and an advance of 3} to#% 
cents a yard has been established for 64 ex- 
tras. Someof the agents are talking of 44 
cents; but the market stands at 43, cash, 
to 48. 

The advance in the market for cloths has 
not materially affected the price of prints; 
but the demand has shown some slight im- 
provement. The. manufacturers are be- 
coming satisfied that the attempt to stim- 
ulate trade by putting down prices is a 
fallacious calculation; and it is generally 
conceded that quite as many goods would 
have been disposed of if prices had been 
kept up, a8 they easily might have been. 
Consumers usually buy what they need; not 
because it is cheap, but because they need 
it. Prices of fancies are steadily main- 
tained, and there is not much likelihood of 
any further reductions. Certainly there will 
be none while cloths continue at present 
rates. 

Ginghams are in fair demand for the 
season, as they well may be when Amos- 
keag and Lancasters of regular styles are 
sold at 9 and 8 cents. The demand for 
these goods is, in fact, greater than the sup- 
ply and orders are taken largely in advance 
of production. 

Organdies and lawns are in rather active 
demand, considering the recent large auc- 
tion sales of imported goods of a similar 
character. 

Cambrics and jaconets are selling to the 
extent of the ordinary requirements of 
trade, and have not yet been affected by 
the advance in the value of cloths. 

Cotton jeans and satteens are in very 
small demand, while prices remain un- 
changed. 

Cheviots are in better demand than other 
descriptions of colored cottons; but the sales 
are merely to the extent of completing as- 
sortments and prices continue steady. ‘The 
trade in cheviots has been less than in 
former seasons, new styles of goods having 
supplanted them to a certain extent. 

Dress goods continue in fair demand 
for the more desirable styles; but the sales 
are to a moderate extent and at steady 
prices. 

Woolen goods are less active than they 
have been for some time past; but there is 
still considerable trade in progress in heavy 
woolens of the favorite makes, which are 
in many instances sold ahead of produc- 
tion. 

Overcoatings are in fair demand. for 
rough styles and for faced goods. Most of 
the favorite makes are well sold up to pro- 
duction and prices are.steadily maintained. 

Worsted coatings eontinue to sell freely 
and the demand for heavy weights is in ex- 
cess of the supply in first hands; ‘but there 


‘is less activity in light-weight worsteds, al- 


though there is a good demand for them ‘at 


-well-sustained prices. 


Fancy cassimeres are in less active de- 
mand than they have been; but there is a 
good business doing in all-wool fabrics, as 
Well as in cotton warps, and, although 





prices. are very low, they are still well 
maintained. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are in light 
demand, and prices rule low, but are 
steady. 

The demand for foreign dry goods is now 
very light, and sales are restricted mostly 
to staple goods and for a few special arti- 
cles adapted to the season ‘and for the city 
trade. The offerings in the auction-rooms 
have greatly diminished and the importa- 
tions are falling off. The season is nearly 


SILKS. 


GREAT aEpuerions.( 


Field, Leiter 
& Co., 


State and Washington Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
have opened a large line of 











‘above goods in solid Black 


and Colors at prices never be- 
fore made. 

They are worth particular 
attention. 


ET, EE Sa 
“Colors” at 75c., 85c., and 
great bargains at $1 and 
$1.25, and at--$1.50--we of- 
fer 100 pieces of 


AMERICAN 


COLORED SILKS! 


in all shades--(never sold 
lower than $2)--at $2--the 
grade we have always sold 
for $2.50; at $2 and $2.50 
the one formerly marked $3 ; 
and our best 


$4 Crade of Colored 


GROS GRAINS! 


AT g3.00, 
making them exceedingly 
desirable. 

The reduction in * Blacks’’ 
is equally large, as we offer 
a line of 


, BLACK 
GRO 


§ GRAINS!). 


at '75c., 85c.,$1, $1.25. 


ALSO, 
100 pes. of a heavy grain 
* American” at $1.35!---sold 
last season at $2! 

Having recently made 
large pur hases of * Gui- 
net’s” celebrated make, offer 
these also at lower prices 
than heretofore, and * Tap- 














pissier’s,” ‘ Bellon’s” and 
“Cashmere Royals” corre- 
spondingly less. 


The large Auction sales of 
“ Silks” in New York having 
ended for thts season, we 
think above prices are lowest 
will: see, as importers lose 
even heavily at these. 

Those desiring “ unusual 
bargains” should cali! 


Miller & Grant 


ARE OFFERING 
Rich and Elegant. Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 
Black Silk Fringes, Ornaments, and 


Fancy Buttons, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





349 and 351 EIGHUTA a’ E, 
n 27th and 
SILKS ‘AND DRESs Guu 
We shall continue to —_ 2 2 = at 9c. 
an ‘rom 65c eS 
tionately low. Dre eg 
ik Cashmere at 46c. 
ing this week we shall offer bargains —~' 
PAR cannot be 8 


ASOLS that mepenes 
One lot fine silk, size 16 inches, pearl etna, only 


One lot fine twilled silk, 22 inches, fancy handles, 
$1.25; well worth $1.75. 

One lot Bat —_ Parasols. canopy tops, lined with 
silk, onl ty, worth $1.50. 


etc., 
$2, $2.25, up to bf 3 wa wens tn '3s er ‘cont. more.” 
Another lot of KID D GLO 
Ladies’ iwo-button Kid Theees, all pe and shades, 
on aye “ty re very much poneries to parthing 
These Gioves are v 
before offered, and ——s be ws cated from the 
manufacturer at less than Sarde. per pair. 
A splendid eg of Lisle T hiead. Gloves, one, 
two, and three but 
‘Kiso lot of Silk Fichus, at 2c. 25¢., 
a lotof Conaeta at 50c.; very cheng “A Si wone 
reset, woven, 


A ow ee at 
Jarge assortment of DRESS LIVERS.» Me 
all the fashionable shades—brown, blue, ecru, etc. 
ba from 12c. up. 
‘A ull 2. A. 3 of trimmi 
GKENADINKS. G SENADINES. 

Iron Frames, al! varieties of mesh, from 12e. up. 

| Fo Wool from 45c. up to $1. 5. 

y Striped and — Striped Grenadines, in 
pha variety, trom 12 up. 

SUI fs, SACQU is, AND DOLMANS., 
Closing om our immense stock at a great sacritice. 
One lot of Stuff Suits only $4.25; a price $7. 
One lot Suits at os: former price 
Suits at $10, $14, $18, $22, is, $30, $40, up. 

Fully'3 35 per cent. under scoman; prices. 
? Le variety of Dolmans ae 4. up to $35. 
egant assortment of Wrappers, Lins en Suits, 
ones Kilts, Pique Suits, White V Waists, ete., etc., 
at remarkably iow prices. 

The style, finish, prices, and quality of our 
work in this department canvet pe surpassed, 
as our large orders from all parts of the coun- 
= testify, and we invite your comparisen 

th other stores 

Any information “cheerfully given. If correct 
Measurements are sent us, we guarrantee satisfac- 


LINENS. 
aX full assortment of white goods of every descrip- 
D. 


Piques from 10c. a yard. 

Towels from 6c. 

‘rable Damask in all 

Crashes, Napkins, 
oem, — 
ete., 


~ oy “ Table-cloths, Shirt- 
ainsooks, Jaconet, Lawns, Cambries, 


“Gieod ‘In erain Carses from 2c. a yard up. 
Mrasecla at $i a per gard, 


COUNTRY ORDERS EFFICIENTLY FILLED. 
The long-established reputation of our house and 
the wonderful success we have achieved warrant us 
in saying that all orders will be as satisfactorily at- 
entedy at as if our customers bought in person. 
YES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue. 


EK. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
Parasols dd SU Umbrellas. 


LDREN’S PARASOLS, 30c. 
TADIES PARASOLS, $1, $1.25, rier $i. "tb. oe, $2.25, 


LADIES’ STEEPLE TOPS, LINED. $2.25, $2.50; 
a> a $2.75; WITH LACE OR LOOPED, 
up. 


ALL-SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, finely mounted in 
IVORY, SHELL, HO 
HORN INLAID, NICKEL, SILVER, ete., 
$1.50, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.70 


t2@” THESE ARE DECIDED BARGAINS. 


Ladies’ aud Children's Suits. 


500 LADIES’ STUFF SUITS; $3.85, $4.25, $4.60 uw 

PERCALE, FOULARD. and LINEN SUITS, $2.50, $3, 

BONTING SUITS IN THE LATEST STYLES. 
VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16 u 





—- es a gy PIQUE and LINEN 
MISSES’ and, oo SWISS and FIGURED 


LA 
INFANTS! © su jE CAPES, 
FS’ WALRING CO NEE: sei 35,$ 
CLOAKS, $1.35 5, Bt 75. 
100 EADL Re Light 8, $1.35, 


13) BLAOK MATELASSE DOLMANS, $3.75, $4 
RAP D’ETE SACQUES and DOLMANS, 84.18, $4.50, 
up. 





THIS DEPARTMENT WILL REPAY 
BRAMINA NATION. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY AND Iith ST. 


POPULAR 


DRESS GOODS, 


AT PRICES THAT CANNOT BE COMPETED WITH: 


WITH HEAVY REDUCTIONS. 








' R. H. MACY & co., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
OBDERS BY MAL, RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
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14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, K. ¥. 
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THE ASSIGNATS | oF FRANCE. 


Tue French assignats—issued during the 
French Reyolution—were assignments or 
orders, or mortgages executed by the gov- 
ernment on the lands of the crown, the 
church, the monasteries, and the emigrants, 
seized by the government and pledged for 
their redemption. Nearly one-half of the 
entire territory of France was embraced in 
this seizure and confiscation. The proper- 
ty which these assignats professed to repre- 
sent as the guaranty for their payment 
was, hence, immensely valuable. The first 
issue of twelve hundred millions of francs 
was in 1789; and in 1792 they had depre- 
ciated to about 90 percent. of their nominal 
value. At this time the amount of this 
paper money was greatly increased, and 
this multiplication of assignats soon glutted 
the market and brought them down to 60 
per cent. In 1795 they had fallen to 18 per 
cent. In 1796 at the Bourse in Paris 20 
fraucs in silver bought 5,330 francs in as- 
signats. A coachman’s fare for a short 
ride amounted to 300 pounds sterling in 
this speciesof money. Five hundred francs 
were the price for a cup of coffee. The de- 
preciation continued till assignats became 
absolutely worthless, involving the whole 
country in monetary disaster and ruin. 

The French revolutionists, in issuing 
these assignats, proceeded upon the theory 
of coining the land of the country into 
money, and, hence, making it the basis of 
their convertible value. They were not ex- 
changeable for gold or silver, but for land 
confiscated and held by the government 
The idea of the issuers was that the people 
would rapidly present them for payment in 
this way, and that upon the supposition of 
such redemption and reissue of assignats 
a@ sound paper currency in reasonable 
quantities might be created, while the con- 
fiscated lands would pass from time to 
time into the hands of private purchasers. 

The whole experiment signally failed. 
Though the lands were worth more than 
the nominal amount of the paper circula- 
tion, the people were not disposed to pur- 
chase them, since the title to them rested 
upon thé success of the revolution. More- 
over, these lands had no stability in their 
market value, and, hence, furnished no re- 
liable standard for the value of the curren- 
cy which represented them. They were 
not and they could not be made money in 
any international sense. It was soon found 
that paper money, convertible into land, 
wanted the essential property of all good 
money—namely, ready negotiability at par 
into its. recognized equivalent. To meet 
tie exigencies of the government, the issu- 
ers were compelled to increase the quantity 
of their paper circulation; and thus the 
process went on from bad to worse, till gen- 
eral disaster overwhelmed the whole coun- 
try. 

"A paper currency, whether issued by the 
state or by a bavk corporation, not con- 
vertible into coin at the option of the hold- 
er, has no jimitation except the discretion 
and pleasure of the issuers, even though all 
the property of the country should be 
pledged for its redemption. It is simply 
paper money, that may be issued in indefi- 
nite quantities, and is, moreover, a prom- 
ise to pay so many francs, pounds, or dol- 
lars in what? Not in gold or silver francs, 
pounds, or dollars; but in something else, 
which is virtually coined, and therefore 
made a standard of value. Now, it so hap- 
pens that there is no something else that 
can take the place of gold and silver for the 
purpose in question. The land of a coun- 
try cannot, and surely its perishable com- 
modities cannot do so. Bonds, national 
and state securities, and mortgages on real 
estate, that are convertible into coin, are 
good guaranties fora note circulation; but, 
if not so conyertible, then they have no 
character Superior to that-of the circulation 
itself. Paper money is always a debt con- 
traéted” by the” .issuer, measured in <its 
amount by its own.recitals; and, hence, it 
must ultimately be paid, if ever paid, by 
sémething that‘is wot a debt, and which, 
moreover, is recognized among men as 
money, and not as credit, The French 
assignats did not conform to this rule; and 
hence their depreciation and in the end 
their utter worthlessness. 

















LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, May 2ist, 1877. 


PRINTS. 
Albion ............. 64¢)Mallory..... ~ooece eS 
Allens.......se-eee 6 |Manchester........ 61g 
American.s........ 64¢/Merrimack, D...... ois 
Arnold w.-..eecees 63<|Oriental........... 
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Cochecd, L.....0+ 64¢|Pacifie ......c+.00. 64g 


Dunnells.......... 


644] Richmond.. 


Freeman.. ....... 51g —— s Mourn’g "g 616 


Garner & Co...... 534|8 


























Gloucester........ 55 Wameutta ........ 
Hamilton ......... 5) Washington...... . 64 
ere 
anne 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.,........ 8 
SN csasses seen — |Namaske..........— 
Bateal sii 5% 2035. 8 Renfrew... iw — 
Glasgow........... 7}¢|Southwark......,. 73¢ 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 8 Lawrence, LL...... 61% 
“ Hy, 44 7% i) VBR. 7 
an ae es XX.... 8% 
- D, 44 6% - XXX. 9% 
me Lu, 44 6 jLyman, E, 44 8 
antisite nt tts : 
Agawam, F....... . _ Ee 6 
ugus' 447 _ AR 6 
“ 34 61 ae ee 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Cae ..... 536 
= N, 34 7 | Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 8&4 5 'Medford, 44 716 
Boot, FF .,...m5-. 8 Nashua, 0, 38-in.. 7 
Oe + ho sepeenen ane wrt in... 73 
1 aicahknes 7. - 40-in... 9 
© Bysceesee Tf Wisin.” 13 
Broadwa 44 6 Newmarket, A > 7 
Cabot, A 44 7 corde 6 
=: 447 - RR... : 
Crescent Mills, A.. Piss be Extra..... : 
* ‘Pepperell, E....... 8% 
“  & OF cy eo kpy 
Continental, C..... 8 ¢ 00-5. 0: 654 
¢ D 9 ws _. ENG 6% 
Dwight, | 534 gi 7-4 16 
ie PRS 6 & 84 18 
- Diissncae - 6% , 9-4 211g 
Exeter, A, 44 6% - be 4 104 . 
7-8 6|Pequot, A......... 
Great Falis, 8 wees OG SW Bus ain 10° 
“= ec os ok olde a5 [Heol ewe 14 
«“ E..... 78 Pittafield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset : 
a ee 614 Genet, 44 8k 
re cena Beet  F Maccsteieusen 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. ad i be SE Ae 5 
XXX. |Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 4+ 8 [State x he catia’ .. 8 
eee eeereese 14 
Indian Orchard: 4 awitt River ....... 6% 
sCeseved 834'Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE weeeses 716 Utica, 4-411 
ts fog ce 7 = 9-4 %6 
BR y..<k5 . BY & 10-4 29 
Laconia, 44. eres vA Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
Eonihen “SS 
C0 MDs cacske 8 ss 40-in. 11K 
<« @2..s..¢ 684 “ 48-in..131¢ 
Langley, A........ 744|Waltham, P ...... 11 
a ard. 8 4 9-4 
Laurel, D..... és S 10-4 22 
~ €8esaig ag Tg 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 441 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 91¢ 
L 44 9 ‘© Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, =. 9%|Masonville, 44 1 
Z, 7-8 634;Maxwell, 44 121g 
Bay Mills, 44 11 “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 Y/N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou & Son, +4 8 |New Market, A,4-4 4 
“ 30-in 64 €i3.52 
Boot, 8 epee. E, 44 10 
“ “? P 42-n.. 11g 
“ «OW, 45-in. 19% 
: Pepperell, 16 
Blackstone,AA44 9 es 18 
Blackstop« River.. 8 i 84 211¢ 
Cabot, 7-8 Bx ‘Svan 94 24 
“ 4-4 8} “ 10-4 27 
42-1m...... -1134|Red Bank 44 7 
«  464in. 2... 12 7-8 61g 
Canoe, 34 5 Slaterville 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 | 7-8 6 
Cc 44 8 iTuscarora, 4-4 121¢ 
Miele : {Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambrie. 4412 441 
Linen Finish. .15 “ MP 16 
Forestdale, 44 914 - 6-4 21 
Fruit of the Loom : ye 8-4 26 
449% ¢ 9-4 29 
Fearless, 44 8% . 10-4 324 
Green, G, 4-4 7}4|Wauregan, No. 1..10% 
Great Falls, 4 =e Le Wamsutta, 1414 1214 


4 
Williamsville, 44 bs 





Re rg 7 Boring 
se AA... 9 ~|WhiteRock, 44 10% 
ae pen Chee MER oie Whitinsville, 449 
Gold Medal, 44 8% “ 7-8 74 
ee ee 7-8 us Waltham, 64 18 
Hope, 44 - 84 20 
Hills : ° 9-4 22 
Semper Idem, “4 9 974) 74 " 104 25 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag..... eeeel5 iOtis, CC....... ove b BL 
Blue Hill.......... 81¢|Pearl River........ 141g 
Columbia, Heavy..15 |Warren, AXA..... 14 
a BBS 151¢) LS 124 
Haymaker......... 9 ‘OCU... <5 well 
Otis, AXA........14 |York ae gh ocses 
WOE .sggsen se sste 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 Otis, BB..... 10 


oe 1.103 4 @11¢' 


Massabesic. .12 13 








Dexter, A...— @l4 Pittsfield... 5% 
B...— ‘@12 |Thorndike, Blk D124 
Hamilton. ...11 @12 aa A.9 @10 
TICKIN 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 «EY apes bP 
me A. 2.015 Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
of BAYA 133g Massabesic, ‘Az..A 181g 
“85 Cun000 1 BG <4 Bi. ace 121g 
“~ | aR: |) ws! OBR Fi? 5 
- _ ae 10 |Methuen, AA......1444 
Cordis, — biviacd 18 |Pearl River........15 
Seouas 6 |Pittsfield........., 54 
Easton, ACA oeane Swift River........ 
SEE ETE Li 91¢| Willow Brook.....144¢ 
Pe B. -%.ee- 9 |York, 30-inch......13 
Hamilton.........- 2g)“ h......15 





CORSET JEANS. 


OBZ... .00.. - 8% 


Amosk 
Androscoggin.... 
Canoe River....... 8% 
Hyde Park.........8 
Indian Orchard. . iid 


Laconia.......-+-+- -8 
Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Naumkeag : 
Satteens....... 9 
Pepperell. ........104 





Kearsarge......... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
ps men Sorceress Hn See 4) 
oske eeecee eeccee eee 
a 57 | Maasacth .C.. 7 


Appleton.......... 8 
A 


Gig | BOCA... 222. 8% 






Sy ehedtah SAM. 





BARCAINS 


IN ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES iN 


Fancy Silks at Fifty Cents 


PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


Plain Silksa i: Cents 


PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


Special Attraction 


EXTRA QUALITY OF 


“BLACK DRESS SILK 
One Dollar. 


ALSO A 
SPECIALTY OF 250 PIECES 


BLACK SILK, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, AT 


S 1 -5O. 


AT Stewart &( 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


Union Square, 
Great Reductions. 


Owing to the extraordinarily low prices for which 
we have been able to buy al! classes of merchandise 
at the recent auction sales, we now offer unusual in- 
ducements in all our departments, as, in order to 
meet the sweeping pee already mentioned, 
we have, rega: dless of the cos 


MARKED DOWN 


any stock on hand to correspond with previous auc- 
tion prices. 


STRAW COODS. 


We have just opened 500 cases of STRAW GOODS, 
comprising ol gee the different shapes now out, in MI- 
GHORN,T 








N, and other Fancy 
Braids. Prices are at Teast, 3 “PE 4 CENT '. LESS 
auaue — TOKORE O LADY SHOUL 
THIN & BUYING BEFORE CALLING AND EX- 
AMINING THE SAME. 


RIBBONS. 


Extra quality 7-inch SASH RIBBONS, 45c. 

Extra quality esti acatine RIBBONS 5é5c. 

All classes of T Gerad and BONNET RIB- 
BONS EQUALLY tow 


SILES. 


StL Ee” 
rhea a — and TRIM- 
3 EC CALL Y LOW 
SILKS cor BIAS. 


CRAPES. 


Unusual Bargains in COURTAULD’S BLACK 
CRAPE® from 7éc. a yard up. 30 per cent. less than 
regular prices. 


French Flowers, 


JUST OPEN#D 10 CASES OF FINE FRENCH 
FLOWERS, CONTAINING SOME VERY HAND- 
SOME NOVELTIES 1N SPRAYS. MONTURES, a 

CLUSTERS, NOt TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 


Feathers. 


SOME RARE NOVELTIES IN FANCY FEATHERS 
AT MOBERATE PRICES. 


PARASOLS. 


We have just made a swooning redpction in she 
prices of our PARASOLS and SU BRELLA 

Ladies will do well to call and see our stock of the 
same before buying. 


FANS. 


The largest stock of FANS atthe lowest prices to 
be found in the city. 


. . 
Dress. Trimmings. 
A large variety of BRETON TRIMMINGS at pop- 
GTM PASSEMENTERIES, CRIMP, 





ices 

GIMPS, FRINGES, 
FLY, and BRAID FRINGES, for Grenadine aresses, 
On hand ana made to alas at short notice. 


Underwear 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 


Children’s Suits in, PIQUE, LINEN, MAR- 
SEILLES. and a on at prices lower than ever 
before in this m 
EL EGANT EMB ROIDERED SILK- FINISH 
FRENCH WOVE CORSETS at 95c. 

40-inch Cov *RED Ars TLES, 35c.: worth 75c.2 

Children’s Linen SUN NETS, 2/1 colors, 14e. 

Send ai 8 MARSEILLES HATS (very handsome), 





COUNTRY _ ORDERS FOLICTTED. SAM- 
PLES AND INFORMATION 1» TO YLEs, 
PRICKS, etc., ne T ON APPLICATION, 


TAT TION AD SATISFAC- 
ION GUARANTEED — i. CASEs, 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60,, 


34 and 36 E.14th St., 
UNION SOUARE. 


’ But it costs money for 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


SEWING S| 
TEN 


K MACHIT ETWIs 
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GO TO 


J. Rothschild, 


IMPORTER, 
No. 58 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave, 


NEW YORK, 


No. 261 Fulton St., opp. Clinton St 
BROOKLYN, 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK OF RICH FRENCH 


MILLINERY 


AND 


STRAW GOODS, 


COMPRISING THE. VERY LATEST. ere 

SHAPES (JUST LANDED) IN BONNETS AND 
ATS, iN NPRENCH. CHIP, ENGLISH 

TUSCAN, FANCY BRAIDS, Ec. AT THE 


C) 
FINE aa ‘MILAN Af 50c. UPWARD TO 
isl MADH, AT $2.48. 
KIN NCH Oe, AT 3 48 UPWARD TO THE 
re IMPORTED 43. 
MITATION CHIPS A AT 75e. to $1.19. 


SHADE, HATS FROM 25c. UPWARD. 
— ND GIRLS’ ELEGANT SAILOR HATS 


SPECIAL DISPLAY AT THE BROOKLYN ES. 
TABLISHMENT IN ANNIVERSARY HA''S OF 
gvE Ry. DESCRIPTION AT REMARKAi LY LOW 


lac. THE GRANDEST DISPLAY IN AN END 
LESS VARIETY O« THE ais ARTISTIC DE- 
SIGNS, JUST OPENED, IN PAR 


FLOWERS. 


ELEGANT MONTURES, REDUCED TO 50c 


ME PRUPO RTION. 
SO THE OST ELEGANT VARIETY OF 
ost RicH AND FANCY 


FEATHERS, 


COME Eo eS Tas CHOICEST “an MOST DE- 
SIRABLE NOVELTIKS. 
Stust OPE NED. AN ENTIRE NEW INVOICE OF 
HE NEWEST COLORED AND BLACK 


SATINS 


AND SATIN AND GROS-GRAIN 


RIBBONS. 


TRIMMING AND BONNET 


SILKS. 


VELVETS. LACES. CRAPES. ORNAMENTS, AND 
CUT NEW SCA G iN CHENILLE ' AND 


R 
BY OUR. PARIS HOUSE, 
STYLKS, ALLIN THE 


FINEST GOODS 


AND POSITIVELY OFFERD, AS USUAL, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH NOVELTIES 
THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


J. ROTHSCHILD. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every Aagyom of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want goods, and 
they want to know eee: and how to get them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
now offer to send free to all bona fide purchasers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 
Those who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
12 i-2 CTS. PER YARD 


should write to us for samoles. 
hose who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formate sold at 
35 cents per yard), should’ send at onee to us for 
samples. 
Those who want a splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 

31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 

Those who contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
Saratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outfit, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should vend to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want a superb B'ack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 


Those who want any kind of dress materials 2D 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 


20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 


than former city prices.or than the usual prices DOW 
Ld ap boy country stores, Should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

Those who send orders for samples should state 
provided « apows what a are willing to pay, 

rovided the goods are satisfactory. 
. n’t ask for 40 cent goods when you are willing 
to pay ay 2 

State also what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of neces 

ah and for sam mplot sity 
oppers” or 
tee ths the fashions”; mg 


IN THE LATEST 





vies! If preferred, all goods will be sent & oO. ‘3 


~ Bee cage ‘of examination and rejection, 


t! 
ena mira ook’ a wv onat of orders from every reader of THE 


YLE & ADOLPH 
67, a0 OXtE STREET, oy YORK. 


4, 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


CLOTHIN 


Men’s Suits, from..........6.....5 $8 to $40. 
Boy’s Suits from.............. 


++ +-+83 to $20. 


nlesleep'Wiaate aa every Purse can be suited 
ur Large and Fashionable Stock. 


aa ainniedl equal to best Custom Work. 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Nos. 261 and 263. EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 23d Street. 





Grand Opera House. 





EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also a large assortment of MATS and RUGS at 


J. G. LATTIMER’S, 20! and 203 Atlantic Ave., Srooklyn. 


FORNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE. 





1877. 


JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY ID INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARIMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


Dress 38 Goods, b Millinery, 


Suits, Sacques, Z ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, z Z 2, Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Ps Z Hosiery, 
Silks. Z “"S Laces. 
== Zz Z “aa 
Z Z 
Z Z 








Es & 
° 


AND 





To 
| EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. 
oO 








NINETEENTH 8T. NINETEENTH ST. 
in 5 
° —oO 
.. Z 
Shoes, ‘. my Cloths, 
Ribbons, Z a z Underwear, 
Gloves, Zz, s* Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z Z Plated Ware, 


Furniture. “Zz House-furnishing Goods 


SUITS. 

Enormous stock at tage reduced prices. 

Summer Silk Suits, $15, 

Serge with Silk — $18, $2 }, $22. 

Serge Suits, $10, $12, 

Poplin Suits, $4.50, $5, 7 50, $10. 

Fouiard Cambric Suits, from $2.50 upward. 

Liren Suits, from #2 upwar 

Calico Wrappers, fast wore ‘S5e. 

Dolmans, Wraps, Sacques, Fichus, etc., closing out 
at 25 per cent. under che usu+] prices. Boys’ Suits, 
22, $250, $3, $3.50, $4 and upward. 


CARPETS. 


Tapestry, from 9c. upward. 

Velvets, from $1.75 upward. 

Booy Brusseis, frm $1 50 upward. 
Three-ply. from $1 upward. 

Ingrain, from 30c. upward. 

Exira Superfine ingrain, from 5c. upward. 





Lace Curtains, from $1.50 per pair upward. 
French Lace Curtains, from $9 per pair upward. 
Nochingham Laces, from 1¥c. per yard upward. 
Paper Hangings, 6c. per piece. 


UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, ETC., 


at prices under apy house in the city. 
Finest assortment of 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
CLOCKS, ETC., 


at 25 per cent. less than elsewhere offered. 


rders by mail will receive ie peg. 
Catalogues sent free, when hen desire 


JONES. 8TH AVE., COR. 19TH ST. JONES. 


Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3. 50, 

Misses’ and Children’s Button its, ga and § 
Boys’ Fine Calf Button and 

Gentlemen’s Fine Bouts, Shoes, and Jett he an 


ard. 
“Whe | finest and best work Sy the city at lower prices 
jaan any one pome in the a 
T SKILLED WORK- 





EMPLOY LY THe 


urasunsp with 5s eer 

A Handsome and Eas uaranteed. 

BROvAS’ Patent | Cork sole Boots and 
oes. 


MMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
? ise BROADWAY. corner 29th Street. 


ARPET 


ee ee prey peceeaee Meroe Now Y ext. 
ekeeper: 

stock of CAKPETINGS. PS “ale0 to my large 
CARPETS—Body Brussels, $1.60 to #2 pe 
3 

2] 








ETS—Tapestry Brussels $1to 30 on 
CAREERS Tees bla eel pt 

>. ETS — A l-woo ains, 1 
Cc PET Colon and Wool Te Soe 
pet 3h yard 
MA meaner gad neckes. White, and Fancy, 25c. to 50c. 

from 40c. to 

Orica oy tal ni mere 

ST. EN A. SPENCER. 




















| CARPETS, 


'AINS, ei 
GREAT TL-CLOTHS, LACE C oR PRICES ! 
me Largest Lame oon in the City to 


on, SPRI NG. STYLES! 
Fy A Se 9 AXMINSTERS, and VELVET 
S,in new designs and rich colorings, 


BODY wt per yard in great variety, from $1.50 


yard. 
TAPESTEY BRUSSELS at prices defying all 
competition. Over 300 patterns to select from, 
fo a Halls, and Stairs, with Borders to 


et joerata ranging from 40c. per yard prices. 
MAT TIN Ss poly . Ree Check, and Fancy. Just 
ceived a cargo, fr per yard and upward. 


TURKISH Ca KPETS, Rugs, and Mats. Just re- 
ceived, a _— consignment direct from yrna; 
all sizes, @ small door-mat to large-sized 


carpet, ce te insure bets immediate sal e. 


CROSSLEY'S 
CARPETS. 


Elegant New Patterns and Late Color- 
ings, Eastlake Styles, etc., 
AT RETAIL. 


Examine Frices. 
ENGLISH VELV ETS, $1.85 
BODY BRKUSSE 8.81.50 
PAPESTRY BRUSS LS, 90 cents. 
THRKEE-PLY INGRAIN 
SUPER. 8 conte. 
ce’ 


‘ IST AND SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHO SOSE PROM, 
PRICES LOWEST IN THECITY FOR STANDARD 


AGENTS FOR becaegpdrenate ENGLISH LINOLEUM. 


J,&J.W.CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY,” 


CORNER PEARL STREET. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & €0., 


Dealersin Bed Comfortables, Blankets, eateny Cover- 
lets, Ticking, Mattresses, Feathers, Spr ing Bed 8, Bed- 
din g Supplies fron Bedsteads, Store and Piano Stools, 
Ta pen, Napkins yroweling. Wi Window Shades, Oil- 
cloths, 1BOCOA 2 4 CH 





etc. 
Gansl St. caaiaite SSarie? 's Hotel. 


Some ar eas in Canton Mattings. 
ved trom thelate large auction soles, afull 
ndeoteaons of White and in 

assortment of Fancy Ma making one of ube 
largest and most complete asnortmenta im the city. 
44 Wb 19 cents; Check, 25 cents; Fancy, 3 
eents and w ward; retailed ata small adva 

H. P. WILLIAMS & CU., 250 Canal St., New’ York. 


° eee we, aa jb,, through 

eit = Warran srrat ‘Hara Hair Mat- 
Drawings £ Hair Mattresses. 

otaper I P. WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Oanal St. 





po Bg beautiful 





trout We che 
wee 8 





OILCLOTAS from 1 to8 yards wide a sp 
E-CURTAINS. 


pet to the finest Real Lace im rib gents. 


“SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


{S83 and 185 Sixth Ave., New York. 
1 Door Below 13th Street. 





| McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


kK. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, 
CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 


manufactures to order, in a superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUR Own MAKE. 





Is constantly replenishing his stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


from 75c. ant to the finest numbers iv Ld Also 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S Merin 


Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk HALF HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, 
of all the Latest Styles, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to theif latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French —. Fa nd 
Feathers and ee aT eiete a 


a = rnitares or Ball and 
vening Costumes, 


** Arranged to Order."’ 
JARDINIBRES. VASES, and BASKETS filled with 








2 SS ae 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 


28 EB. 14th St., 4 doors TOR of. University Place 
EWENSTEIN, - 
Bue de Clery, Paris. o Fp 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Req. Price. 
DN siadin ass conipinnnone $1.30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
Harper’s Magazine............ --- 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly..............005 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar.........0.eseeeees 360 400 
Home Jourmal.............+0008 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

WRAIID) «5 nc eenckccsaceet -- 110 130 
Ladies’ Journal............-.000% 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 8 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly........ -460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... wrcer ave ae 
Seribner’s Monthly......... Teee 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
The Galaxy........+¢---«- seseeee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 2°25 2 50 
The Christian............sese+5- 80 100 


Presbyterian Quarterly(newsubs.) 3.10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450. 5 60 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream.........,..... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine.........cceeree 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..............450, 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest........ . '80 1-10) 


“Wide Awake,” an Tilustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post...... 260 300 
ee” POSTMASTERS and ‘others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 





information by applying to us. 


PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREML 

UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 

$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 

new or renewal) viz. : 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 

bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. | 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 

_ graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26z36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Box 3787, Now York City. 


Ghe Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIQN. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 

sters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 





Fine 











quested to do so. 

52 Numbers, in advance (postage PEMA) nade+ as $3.00 
26 s 1.50 
fd 3 “ow “ “ 0.75 
52 9 ‘after 3 months, 3.50 
52 be after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mide 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON wOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





Ondinety Advertisements. 3H Page& Business ete 
AR ee ee 
4times(one montb). be. 4 times (one mouth) . 
B3 “ (three mont 3). — (three months).sbe 
% “ (six } ioe he jo ).75¢ 
3 Ywelve ‘foci = ftwelve « fase 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 time. 

4 ines 

13 

26 

&2 “ 





FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frirry CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.O. Box 2787; New York City 


he 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, May 18th, 1877.]} 








REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The position of 
the market is substantially the,;same as at our 
last reference. The distributing cbannels flow 
sluggishly and dealers have, for the most 
part, evinced but little disposition to increase 
their stocks. Prices have further receded. 
Mild Coffees have become quiet ; but with light 
stocks of desirable kinds prices are relatively 
better sustained than the market for Brazils. 
Quotations, however, in the absence of busi- 
ness are nominal. Jaya meets with a steady 
fair jobbing demand and prices remain steady 
and firm. We quote: 


Kio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... = on 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........2...000. 
er 6 G29 
Mocha... 3% .. e445... ocbedecevees eae ROO 
Maracaibo.......29ss' Od ap oo oem . ols @233¢ 
RID cnigohevksighnevedcscessee 2246 @2314 4 


TEA.—The general Tea market is without 
activity. The auction sale on Thursday was 
irregular as to prices, compared with the mar- 
ket at private sale. Green and Japans partic- 
ularly sold low, while Biacks barely realized 
former prices. Green.—The market is steady, 
with enlya moderate demand. Recent receipts 
of this kind from England have been placed at 
rather easier prices. Japan.—Buyers demand 
concessions to correspond with auction prices, 
which, although irregular, show a general de- 





cline. Black.—Oolongs are strongly held, the 
stock being much reduced in first hands. We 
quote : 

Hys0m...056é ocdese evejc 5dbdccnececdeee 50 
cane — SEE. a . e 7 

OR 2 7 
Uncolored Japan.........seee0 -++-30 @ 65 
GRRE nce pacnensseve ee Fa | 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—With more liberal 
receipts, an increased stock, and only a moder- 
ate demand for Refined Sugar, Refiners when 
purchasing buy very sparingly, in the expecta- 
tion of stocking at more favorable prices. 
Holders, however, do not urge their supplies, 
storing the landing cargoes promptly, having 
apparently confidence in the prospective posi- 
tion of thearticle. While the business has been 
light, prices are without quotable change, 
though the market is scarcely as buoyant as 
before. Refined.—The market remained very 
quiet until yesterday, when a more active de- 
mand set in and animproved tone was visi- 
ble. Prices have been shaded a little since our 





last. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime neyren eS rey fs 93{@101¢ 

Harp.—Cut Loaf..... 12 @13 
Crushed.. .124%@— 
Powdered.........s+. -- 1L24@— 
Gremaleted v...0s0006ve000n sis 1244 @123¢ 

Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 12 @— 
Rc ncktensetnbinnsousen 1154,@113 
oY + ere vereeteans 

YELLOW.—Extra C.......-.ccccccces 


Cc 
Other grades, including C.. 


MOLASSES.—The receipts of West India 
have been large, composed chiefly of Porto 
Rico and English Islands. A very considerable 
portion of these arrivals, however, was sold 
previously and the market retains its strength ; 
prices, if anything, hardening, as the bulk of 
crop is fiow forward. New Orleans.—The ad- 
vanced prices check the demand; but stocks 
continue to be held very firmly. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 52 @-— 
Cuba, grocery grade8..........ss0e- nominal. 
POR BIDS (GOW)... .nccccccsccccokvell 

New Orleans, good to prime 5 


New Orleans, choice 
New Orleans, fancy..... asbnen 





FISH.—Mackerel continues quiet, the scarci- 
ty of good grades restricting trade. Some 150 
barrels new No. 3 Massachusetts Shore have 
been received, and sold at $7@7.25. Dry Cod 
are dull. Of Box Herring we note sales of 
5,000 boxes at 15 cents for Scaled and 12@13c. 
for No.1. Barrel Herring are quiet, but pre- 
vious quotations are maintained. We quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 


Pa 
- 
® 
or 
z 


Grand Bank Cod.......... res Ds 4 50 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ . 4 50 5 00 
Pickied Cod, @ bpl...........5 0 @ 600 
Mackerel : 

O. 1 Shore......seeceeseeee+-L9 OO @21 00 
NO. 2 SHOP. ..0 cnccccceccecces 8 50 @10 00 
DOSNT ss ntbersnscovccsccass 16 v0 17 00 
eo SS ae pg coe -10 v0 gis v0 
No. 3 Large, N.........esee002 9 00 10 00 
No. 8 Medium,...........2.s0. 800 @ 900 
Salmon, Pickled, 2 bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, 2 DORs. 00 sooo 15 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box....... o— 18 15 


— F 
SALT.—Liverpool Fine coninues in good re- ; saglik colbelts. Sheen abs Lambe: eon. tel, 


quest, but prices do not improve, owing to the 
free receipts. Bulk is quiet, but firm. We 
quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 28 r 30 


Liverpool, Ashton’s.. 
Liverpool, other brands... 


In small bags, 40 in'a Dbl. «+. 











GENERAL MARKET, 
ASHES continue to rile dull, the wants of 
manufacturers being limited. We quote Pot 
5 and Pearl 7 cents. 


BROOM CORN.—Thereis a searcity of choice 
in the market, while other grades are in good 
supply and not much wanted. “We quote 
Green Hurl 6@7 cents, Medium Green 5@6 
a and — and Red-Tipped 4@4% cents, 
cas 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Extra quiet has been 
the ruling characteristic in the market for 
Western and State Flour during the past three 
days, and buyers have been scarce even at a 
considerable reduction from previous quota- 
tions. During a part of the time most kinds 
have been unsalable at anything like previous 
prices, or, in fact, at any price, because of the 
fact that there has been no demand. Holders 
have been willing to meet buyers but this has 
not induced much more inquiry. The business 
has been unusually small, the market closing 
dulland heavy. Quotations may be regarded 
as entirely nominal. Southern Flour has like- 
wise been exceedingly dull, with prices stead- 
ily tending in buyers’ favor. Family brands 
are held comparatively steady, but holders of 
other kinds have manifested a willingness to 
grant liberal concessions. Rye Flour has been 
inactive and prices have again declined, par- 
ticularly for Supers. Corn Meal has been in 
rather more demand; but prices have favored 
the buyer to the extent of 5@10 cents per bbl., 
although there has been ao pressure to sell, 
and the market at the close was called quiet 
and steady. We quote: 

Unsound Flour..........s00-scece 00@ 7 00 








State Supers............0... desssee 6 HQT 
ets WOR coaneieat-l'~ #4 
cet | Rea - 740@ 77 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 9 GO@10 50 
White...... 9 D10 50 

Minnesota rani to Faney..... 8 010 00 
= New Process...........10 00@12 00 
Southern PlOUr....0-+004. ae F 12 00 
Rye Flour.....<........ cosbocceses O 5 75 
ON UE bagsessseces [soe onbee e 4 50 


GRAIN.—Cereals have been in rather more 
inquiry, and in some cases at improved prices ; 
but some kinds have remained inactive and 
drooping. Wheat.—There has been rather 
more demand for some kinds of Wheat, gener- 
ally the lower grades, for shipment ; but only at 
lower prices—lower as a rule than holders have 
been willing to accept, although they have 
manifested a disposition to grant liberal con- 
cessions for all except choice Spring. But all 
kinds have been unsalable except at a decline 
of at least 4@5 cents @ bushel, at which only a 
limited quantity could have been sold. Corn. 
—There has prevailed only a moderate inquiry 
for either “‘spot”’ or ‘‘ forward deliveries,” and 
prices had receded from 1 to 2 cents @ bushel, 
closing strong, however, with the decline 
mostly recovered. Rye has been inactive and 
unsalable, save at a further concession. 
There have been no transactions. Barley has 
ruled dull and prices are merely nominal, in the 
absence of transactions. Oats.—The market 
for Oats has ruled stronger under a better in- 
quiry and prices have materially improved. 
Beans. The demand for all kinds has been 
moderate during the past three days and prices 
are unchanged. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State........... ecccesee 215 @2 30 
White Western. ....2-cccccccce 215 @22 
No. 1 Milwaukee nominal, 


No, 2 Milwaukee 





No. 1 Chicago... nominal. 
Mo2 «jf @188 
Amber Michigan.......... Cia 
ee, a s08 5555595555858 1 20 
Rye, Western...... @ % 
Barley.... ines @105 
Corn: 

Southern White.. @ 7 
Southern Yellow.. e 70 
Western White.... 68 
Western Yellow... @ 69 
Oats: 

i, Sesseee iessaas : @ 7 
ee ree ree @ 68 
COS Eee — 

EANS : 

Marrow, New....... g 3.70 
Medium, New.......... 3 00 
White Kidney, New.... @ 8 @ 
Red Kidney, New 5. @ 3 00 
PRD cpeccddcdscsecsstee @ 3 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened with 
a brisk demand for good grades of Beef Cattle, 


and the improved feeling continued to the’ 


close, with an advance of full one-half cent per 
lb. The sales were at 12c.@12c. per Ib. for 
prime and extra Steers, to dress 58 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt.; 10c.@11c. for common to fair do, to 
dress 56 lbs.; and 114c.@11%c. for good to 
prime, to dress 57@58 lbs. For Milch Cows the 
demand was limited, but a little better feeling 
was noticeable. “Ordinary to extra sold at $65 
@380. Calves were in fair request at 5c.@6e. 
for fair to good Veals and 4c.@4%c. for But- 


with prices fayoring buyers. The range was 
Se. @6%c, for ordinary to “extra clipped 
‘Sheep, $6.60 for unshorn do., and $8@$12 for 
common to good Spring Tatabe: Of Live Hogs 


| sales were made at $5.75@$5.81... The re- 


ceipts for the week were 9,853 Beef Cattle, 62 
—— 4,117 Calves, 20,336 Sheep, and 26,627 
Hogs. 


HAY.—Although there has been no import- 
ant increase of receipts, prices are a trifle easier, 
owing to the less inquiry. Stocks, though not 
large, are steadily accumulating. We quote 
North River Shipping, 70c.@75c.; Retail grades, 
75c.@$1; Clover, 65c.@75c.; and Salt, 60. Straw 
continues in good demand, with prices firm, 
The quotations are for Long Rye, 75c.@85c., 
and Short do. and Oat, 60c@65c., cash. 

PROVISIONS.—The depression in the mar- 
ket for the Hog product has been more marked 
during the past three days and nearly al! kinds 
have experienced a further decline, closing 
yesterday with still a downward tendency. 
Pork.—The market for both ‘‘ spot’ and *‘ for- 
ward deliveries’’ has ruled dull and for the most 
partin buyers’ favor. Bacon.—The demand for 
Bacon has been moderate. Cut Meats.—There 
has been a rather freer movement in Meats, at 
about previous prices—if anything, a shade 
lower. Lard.—The demand has been moderate 
and prices haye further considerably declined, 
both for ‘‘spot’’ and “‘forward deliveries.’’ Beef. 
—The market remains extremely dull and the 
prices are little better than nominal. We quote: 
BEEF: 






— Mess, bbl... +--13 00 @14 00 
Xtra Mess......... ---1400 @14 0 

Prine Mess, tierce.. +21 00 00 

Packet, bbl.........+-eseee02215 00 @I15 50 

— Extra {ndia Mess, tierce..25 00 @26 00 
PoRE: 

Mess, Western................14 90 @15 00 

Prime, Western..........++-+-11 50 @I12 00 

Prime Mess..... Sseceve seeeeeel4 50 @15 00 
ARD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 tbs. @ 9 55 

CN y RNG 6580 6.5 F555 oi550 554% 9 50 — 
UUMcaacuccccasessctesspese Oe 10 25 

Hams: 

RUCMBOES 5. cciidsie doses. teecsigdes TOO EMO 

Smoked....... eeansesasceaseee 9 or eee 

SHOULDERS: 

Pickled...... 55 Seth as ee i pveysseyes” (ORME OM, 

Ne Us ecceh wh cas 4645500 £.2.5° ee Oe 

Bacon, Dry Saited.. ene 60bee xe csevcenat eee OM 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 
DomEsSTIC ah 
jawed beamen comcqboes es 
Country Mixed ‘aes of woolens). . seco 83 
Clty Galera. cccoscccccccecccccesecs 
PAPER STOCK: 
RemperFectloes, « ..26.06sccccccssccoes 


No. 1 White Shavings...........0.0. : Bis Bf 
Book Stock (s0lid)..........eeesee0- 1M 


Common Papers.......... Sosescesae & 

WOOL.—The market has undergone no 
change since our last. Spring California at- 
tracts the most attention, owing to the fact 
that prices here are actually lower than in 
San Francisco; and manufacturers, knowing 
this, are induced to purchase. For otber 
descriptions there is more or less inquiry ; but, 
if we except the coarse grades of Texas, prices 


are still favorable to buyers. We quote: 
American XXX........... oeeeee 48 
sad 5 ERO rer 36 
TAY LF Bideccccssss 5) 
rere errr 47 
— (o. a eee seveed —18 


= Pulled.......e.eseees-—3o 


araiso, Unwashed...........—19 
Teas, ine. Vee eee <b . eg, 
Texas, eee cel 
» A "Cord’a, “Washed. ..0......—27 
ic ccctcnnsanddond 215 
Smyrna, Unwashed............ -ol7 


Smyrna, Washed... .......00- 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium... 23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 14 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has ruled dull and 
prices are nominally about one cent lower, 
although previous quotations are retained. It 
would be impossible to sell lines or selections to 


any amount at the outside figures quoted. We 

quote : 

New Butter: 

State, half-firkin tubs............... 

State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime.. “33 

State, Pails........ meet ceepyanaiee 3 

Western, Creamery.........e.sseeeee 24 

Western, Dairy, tubs........0.000+-015 

Western, Factory, tubs...........+.- 11 oo 
CHEESE.—With increased receipts and a 


moderate demand, good to fancy State Factory 
has declined about one-halfacent perlb. We 


quote: 

New CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy....... cocccceel4 @14Q 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ ll @l4 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... ll @l124 
Western Factory, good to fine..... «Al $i 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 8 ll 


EGGS are coming in very freely and prices 






tend downward. We quote 

Jersey, single DOITONS 6060 cccvcsoncee 14 @1 
State and Penn......se.cccecceceees 13 14 
Western and Canadian........... 3.11 12 


FRUITS.—App.es.—Choice Apples are scarce 
and io Gemand at higher prices. Russet seli 
at $3.75 for prime. Inferior stock dull. We 
quote: 

APPLES: 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 4 00@ 5 50 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 2 00@ 2 50 


DRIED FRUITS.—Sliced Apples have con- 
tinued in good demand at firmer prices. 
Quarters are held firmly but — amet... 
Peaches are nominal; ‘en b-~ sup- 
ply. Low grades very dull lackberries 
have had little more activity. Other berries 
and small fruits steady. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876.......ccceceosees 5 @ 6 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime.. 
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Arete Beet Southern, 1 om Were, fale fair to ovens Spook 


Peaches, peeled, choice........ 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves...... " » 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 8 9 


HOPS.—Brewers are buying moderatel 
Shippers have ha@ rather more favorable =< 
vices. Choice grades are scarce and strong, 
Medium grades have sold more freely. Low 
grades are dull. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... . tH 
Crop of 1876, | iiecanarenentoRe 

Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 3 @14 


POTATOES.—Peachblows are scarce and 
wanted. The best Eastern Rose have sold up 








5 
20 
0 


—_ 


to 33.75. Bermuda New are — Sweet 
Potatoes very scarce. We quote 

Bermuda, per bbl........... Donwec $7 00@7 50 
Peachblow, per bbl..... scccecseeces 3 THOS BW 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ..... . 8 50@3 7 
Peerless, prime alias. < grace «ae « tiem oe - 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@5 25 


POULTRY. — Live. — Arrivals are large 
and prices weaker. The increase of receipts is 
largely from Pennsylvania and this State and 


there is a heavy decline in prices. We quote: 
Fowls, per Ib......... thse. ch 10@ 12 
EEO Secasaccaceces vacnsee ae B 
ee Peet ae 
oe EC 

Geese, sbecceqececccgecosh 150 


DReEssED.—The market is demoralized and 
prices are lower all around. We quote: 


TOPOS... ..ceeesosevensssass.ss LL @ 6 
Sn eee re eee seeee DD @ B 
po ee ee ee ee ere - 8 @ id 


SEEDS.—Clover and Timothy are neglected 
and prices are entirely nominal. Fiax is selling 
only in a small way at $1.65@$1.75. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per lb. : @ 14 

“ee 


Shate, POP Wo. cccgese sce 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush. 1 90 @1 9% 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 225 @2 7% 
Fiaxseed, Western. rough........ 4 60 @l 7 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 5 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

FOTMUIB). ..000cccccevccccsccce 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

DORMER). «.<0ccscinnnnesccsanene 
Turnip Manure (Ville 


52 28 


g 
£ 


Mapes’ Fine Bone pany pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.........ccee8 > 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
Lister Bros. Bone.............-.. 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
sa Acid Phosphate 30 
= - Pure Bone Meal 33 
° «« Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers............ oe 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade 7 pga i 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 
Ground Raw Bone............ 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).. 
Bone FIOUP. ...0.000s.cese desssesved : 40 : 9 oe 
Rawbones Ground (pure)........ . 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 
Plaster, p 8 
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Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per ib. 8%{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 84%¢e@4 ec. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “  2%c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib....... oee- 440.@ 4%. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb.......... - 44%0.@ 4%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 c.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per | en --. 2e@3 c« 
Dried Flesh, «** ...ssseececwe. 24c@3 ec 
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TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selting our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31. and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


BEST ans 








SPICES. 


A Dealers families, ~ Saat 
ve articles shou’ 
in fonerei ot of a bore exieries nquld 





. O. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THB # AMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





BARLOW’S 


INDIGO BLUE. |233 n. 24 Burden Puiladelhia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SLANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 
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TE AS. ~The choicest in the world—Imporvers’ 








EET WELLS. @ Vesey Bt.N.¥..P.-0. Box 198, 
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Young und Old, 


BY LAURA SANDFORD. 





Tne hardest word that Life does teach to spell, 

Brooding in pain and peace to point it well, 

Ingrafting grace with the long vowel’s sigh— 

Poor, groping, wingless word that flight must 
try. 


’ Wow shall we print this word to have it read ? 


> 





Print it in seeds in April’s tear-dashed bed, 
As children plant initials. The brown earth, 
Stem, leaf, bud, joyful flower, gives Slowly birth. 


Possess thy soul in patience. Nature writes 
With seeds of worlds ‘‘Slowly’’ o’er heaven’s 


paths, past many flower-covered graves, 
until at last the carriage stopped, and 
Mamma stepped out, Polly following, with 
wide-open eyes. - 


‘Is Papa down there in the ground, 


Mamma?” asked the wondering child. 


‘No, darling,” answered the sweet voice, 


as the hands busily arranged the pretty 
flowers. ‘‘Papa is away up in the blue 
sky, where the dear Jesus lives. And by 
and by Polly and Mamma will go up there 
too and live with him.” 


‘But, Mamma,” and the blue eyes were 


full of wonder, ‘‘if Papa is way up in’e 
sky, how can he get ’e pitty f’owers? Will 
he fly down out o’ Heaven?” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


she was with you.” 

| The mother’s face began to wear a look 
of alarm, for she knew the loneliness of the 
long country roads,, The house and grounds 
were searched; but gave no sign of the 
sunny-faced child. The sun sank lower in 
the west, and the faces of the family grew 
more and more anxious. 

' “We must start out and look for her,” 
said Grandpa. ‘‘She cannot have strayed 
very far.” 

So the old horse was harnessed again, and 
Grandpa, with Mamma, started off on the 
search. Two miles in one direction, and 
hopelessly! Then Mamma, with a face 


' “No, Helen; notsince dinner. I thought 


| £*Oh! Mamma,” said Pansy; what.can we 
do.on my birthday that we have never 
done before? Every year I have little girls 
to tea, and we only play with dolls until it 
is dark, and company dolls never agree with 
mine; and then we are so hungry before we 
have our supper, and we are all tired, be- 
cause it is: always just the same, you 
know.” 

‘*My dear, you leave it all to me,” said 
Mrs. Morris, ‘‘and I will think of some- 
thing to give you as much pleasure as it 
would be possible for a little girl to feel.” 
And she kissed her little daughter’s face, 
which looked up into hers so anxiously. 
** But, Pansy, you must not ask me what I 


blue hights, “No, Polly,” Papa will not get the | growing rapidly ‘paler, said: ‘‘She cannot | shall do for you, because it would be no 
And Truth and dreamful Art her signs trans- | flowers at all, and he does not want them. | have gone further in this direction, Father. | surprise then.” Pansy watched her 
late But we put them where he is buried, to | Let us turn back and take the north road.” | mother’s face often through the next few 
To Time’s at heart and Love, Time’s sighing | show how much we loved him. Do you By this time the sun was just saying his | days, to see if she could learn anything; but 
mate. 


Slowly ! In earth’s deep aisles where “‘ no life” 
surged 

Aeons ago the crystal greensward urged 

Its emerald bracts to paint that jewel’s shade 

In whose fine dusk Life’s profile is inlaid.* 


Slowly, O Sun! Slowly, O living Light! 

Thy dawn with spear-shaped gashes breaks the 
might 

Of Night’s sealed sepulcher. Dim ages stored 

The garden’s wealth that blossomed for our 
Lord.t 

Vin the oriental emerald—product of the Azoic (no 

life) Age—was engraved that profile of Christ which 

has become known to the world in thousands of en- 

gravings and photographs. 

+It isa botanical fact that plants most prolific of 

ploom—as the Composite, the Sabiate, etc.—were not 

jntroduced in the earlier periods of vegetation, but 

had their nativity with the Age of Man. 

Sr 


POLLY’S DECORATION DAY. 





BY LOTTIE E, HAMILTON, 





Pou.y sat on the doorstep, dressing ‘‘ Miss 
Jerusha Jane” in ber pink party dress, 

‘‘Now, Z’rusha, you mus’ bea dood girl 
and not tear oor dress, tause I velly tired 
and tant mend it. Will 00?” 

I suppose Miss Jerusha must have replied 
‘“‘yes,” for her little mistress seemed per- 


fectly satisfied; and presently the young) 


lady was taken off into the corner of the 
yard, where the “‘ party” was to take place, 
wd the little sunny-haired, rosy-cheeked 
child came trotting back to her home, on 
the broad, old-fashioned doorstep. In the 
cool, quiet sitting-room, looking out upon 
this step, sat Mamma and Aunt Kate, talk. 
ing together. Presently Polly was attracted 
by what Aunt Kate was saying: 

‘Helen, I suppose you don’t need to be 
reminded that to-morrow will be Decora- 
tion Day. Shall you go with flowers?” 

‘Shall I go? Indeed, Kate, did you but 
know how my heart clings to that little spot 
of earth, you would not ask me.” 

‘* And shall you take Polly?” 

“Yes, indeed. I want her earliest re- 
membrances to be those of love and honor 
for her soldier father.” The sweet face 
under the widow’s cap beamed with tender- 
ness as she thought of the dear one who 
tad given his life to his country, now wait- 
ing for her n'a heavenly home; and she did 
not speak again until a childish voice re- 
called her thoughts. 

“Mamma, is I a-goin’ to Dec’lation Day?” 

“Yes, darling; we are going to put some 


understand, dear?” 

Polly did not answer. She was looking 
far away at the skies and Mamma did not 
try to recall her attention, thinking to her- 
self: ‘‘ Never mind. If she does not under- 
stand now, she will some time.” 

But Polly was not satisfied, and she crept 
away, and, taking up Jerusha, she whispered 
in that young lady’s ear: ‘‘ Z’rusha, J don’t 
see how Papa can det ’e pitty f’owers way 
up in’esky. I fink he’d haf to come way, 
way down, and be velly tired. What you 
fink ’bout it, Z’rusha?” 

Jerusha appeared not to have any decided 
opinion, and, after a little more lingering 
among the grassy hillocks, Mamma, Polly, 
and Jerusha drove slowly. homeward, 
Mamma thinking of the dear lost one, Polly 
of the mysterious question which puzzled 
her so much—how Papa was to come down 
out of Heaven, for the flowers they had 
brought him.. 

Once at ‘fine, Mamma went to lie down, 
for the morning had been a hard one for 
her; and Polly and Jerusha were left alone 
inthe yard. But something was on the 
child’s mind. ' She could not play, and even 
her beloved dolly failed to awaken any in- 
terest and lay neglected on the ground. 

Suddenly Polly seemed to have a new 
hhought, and, snatching her favorite from 
the ground, she said, in an exultant voice: 

‘*Zrusha Zane! I know what I'll do! 
My Papa wants all ’e pitty f’owers we taked 
to him, and he hasn’t dot any little dirl up 
in Heaven to send down after ’em; an’ I’m 
a-doin’ to take ’em to him. I see a p’ace 
way off, where I can step right into Heaven; 
an’'You an’ me, we'll go an’ sprize Papa 
wiv the pitty things. Won’t he be glad? 
Want to go, Z’rusha?” 

Of course, Jerusha did want to go. So 
Polly tucked her snugly under her arm, 
and, putting her little straw hat on the 
back of her curls, the pair started off. 

‘“Now,” said Polly, “first, we’ll go an’ 
det all ’e f’owers dat Mamma had in-’e 
morning, an’ take’em wiv us. I fink this is 
’e way.” 

And off she ran way up the north road. 

The May sun was very warm and bright, 
and the small feet, trudging through the 
dust, were very hot and tired. But. their 
patient owner went bravely on, until 
Nature could endure nomore; and, with a 
weary little sigh, she sat down on the grass 
by the roadside, and remarked to her com- 


final good-night to this part of the earth, 
and Grandpa drove fast and spoke little. 
A whole mile up the north road, and no 
sign of the child! Suddenly Mamma, 
whose wistful eyes were eagerly scanning 
both sides of the road, cried out: ‘‘ Stop! 
Father! I see something clinging to the 
fence! Let me get out!” Trembling with 
eagerness, she hastened toward something 
caught on the rough fence. It was a bit of 

1k calico, and, turning brightly around, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘It’s a piece of the dar- 
ling’s apron, Father. I know it. She 
must be near—perhaps in some of these 
fields. 

“True,” said Grandpa. You go one way, 
and I'll go the, other.” : ; 

So they separated, and Mamma walked 
quickly away through the deepening 
shadows. Over a hilland down again into 
a valley, falling over stones and into briars, 
but at last: coming suddenly upon a picture 
fairer than anything an artist could paint. 

A child asleep in the little hollow! One 
hand holding a bunch of withered dande- 
lions and drooping buttercups, aad the 
other grasping a painfully wide-awake dol- 
ly. The straw-hat had fallen off, the curls 
were pushed away from the sweet face, 
and an undried tear still lay on the flushed 
cheek. ' 

**My precious baby!” cried Mamma, as 
she clasped her treasure and spoiled the 
picture. ‘‘ Where has my Polly been?” 

The child’s blue eyes opened wide, anda 
little quivering voice replied: 

‘«Oh! Mamma, I see a place where I can 
step right: into Heaven, an’ me an’ Z’rusha 
was going to take the f’owers to Papa; but 
I’m so velly tired an’ Heaven keeps a-goin’ 
way off, so I can’t reach ’e stairs. Won't 
you go, too, Mamma?” 

Mamma was laughing and crying all at 
once, as she replied: 

‘* Polly and Mamma will go to Heayen 
some time, I hope. Only Polly must wait, 
and not leave Mamma behind. Will she?” 

The blue eyes were heavy with sleep, 
and closed again, as she answered; ‘‘ Yes, 
Mamma, I'll wait, if you’ll—promise to— 
help me-—up—the stairs—if the angel— 
fordets to come.” 

So Grandpa and Mamma carried home 
the dear little sleeping burden. And Mam- 
ma, putting her into Grandma's arms, said, 
smiling: 

_ ‘Mother, she had started for Heaven; 
but the dear Lord was kind to me and 


without success. 

Wednesday came, at last, and as soon as 
the sun came peeping in Pansy’s window 
she was awake. ‘‘I wonder if Ishall have 
my surprise before breakfast? Oh! I do 
wish Mamma would wake up!” was the 
‘wish her heart echoed many a time before 
her mamma came to her room, And she was 
disappointed to be told: ‘‘Now, Pansy, dear, 
I want, you, to be a patient little girl and not 
question me. You shall have a bouquet 
to-day, but I shall not. give it to you, or 
tell you where it is or what it is; and until 
you have found it out you cannot receive the 
real birthday gift I am keeping for you.” 

Pansy’s face grew long; but she did not 
say anything, dressed herself as quickly 
as possible, and was ready for breakfast as 
soon as her mother was. 

There were flowers in the dining-room, 
but nothing that looked like a birthday 
bouquet. 

All through that morning Mrs. Morris 
left her little daughter by herself; and Pansy 
wandered from room to room, peering into 
all sorts of corners and eupboards, thinking 
to find her bouquet.” It was a long while 
until dinner-time; but as they were finish- 
ing the dessert, consisting of Pansy’s 
favorite pudding, her mother told her she 
had invited her little friends, as usual, to 
come to tea, and she wanted her little girl 
to be dressed and ready for them. 

“That will be nice,” said Pansy. ‘‘ And 
perhaps they will help me bunt for my sur- 
prise.” 

Secretly she was finding this birthday a 
little forlorn, and was beginning to think 
that ‘‘old things were not so bad as some 
surprises were that you could not find any- 
where.” 

It did not take her long to dress, and she 
was soon down and at the parlor window, 
watching for her little friends. Before long 
ghe saw them coming. So she ran to the 
door and had it opened before the girls 
reached the steps. There was Rosalie For- 
rest, Daisy Lee, Lillian Way, and Violet 
Wood. 

‘‘ Just the same that always come. They 
are not a surprise,” said Pansy to herself, 
while the hats and sacques were being taken 
off. But there were no dollies to be seen 
this year. Then Pansy felt disappointed, 
and exclaimed: 

‘** My dolls have on their best clothes and 
I wanted to have a tea-party for them in the 
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panion that ‘‘ it'was such 4 velly long walk ti 36 
where the f’owers were, she finked they'd ghenaseanyndeeghes: 
better take some yellow ones right here, an’ warts wer 
Papa ’d like it jes as well.” 

Jerusha, being an obliging young lady, 
thought it would probably suit quite as 
well. So Polly gathered her plump little 


beautiful flowers on Papa’s grave.” 

“An’ may Z’rusha go too?” 

Mamma smiled. ‘‘ Yes, dear; if it will 
Please my little Polly, Z’rusha may go too.” 


4? And away ran Polly, to communicate the 
news, 


baby-house; and now nobody has come to 
Bee them.” 

“Then that will do for a surprise,” 
laughed Mrs. Morris. Pansy looked 
ashamed, and remembered the remark she 
6 a ml had made about its being tiresome to always 
F Pansy was a dear little girl, with long | play with dolls on birthdays. However, 

Decoration Day dawned bright and beau- | 2@24s full of buttercups and dandelions, yellow curls and dark violet eyes, and such | her mother suggested some games, and the 
tiful—the very heavens seeming to send paying, with a satisfied air of relief: a sweet, thoughtful little face that all her | afternoon quickly passed. Just before tea- 
their blessing down upon the flower-deeked | , There, now, wecan det there velly soon; | fiends said her Mamma had chosen the | time Mrs. Morris called Pansy’s four little 
graves of the soldiers. cause I see a place where I can step right 





PANSY’S BIRTHDAY BOUQUET. 


BY GRACE H. STUART. 
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Blithe little Polly sat in the carriage, 
with Jerusha in one hand and a fragrant 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley in the other, 


up, an’ I dess maybe there’ll be an angel to 
help me an Z’rusha up ’e step.” 


So, with smiling face and happy visions, 


most appropriate name in the world for 
her. Pansy was usually very good, too; 
but then she had no brothers or sisters to 
vex her—only a kind Mamma, who was 


friends out of the room, returning shortly 
after for her little gitl, who was feeling 
rather hurt at being left alone. But Pansy, 
who was too good-natured naturally to 


uwst.! 


Waiting for Mamma. Soon she came, with the little dusty figure pattered along the 


oad always ready to play with her or to tell her 
a basket of pure white blossoms, and they | *U77Y Tae. 


stories. see how troubled she was, looked up witha 
drove off. The sun shone warm and bright, The afternoon rays of the clear May sun One morning, as Pansy was lying in bed, | smile and followed her into the dining- 
and the air was so still that even the robin’s | were falling aslant in the pleasant front | waiting for her Mamma to call her, she | room, Tea was ready, and such a nice 
note from the branches of the sweet-scented | yatd—falling on several articles ‘of Miss | thought to herself: ‘‘I am going to be nine | one as it was! There were little white bis- 
apple trees, seemed out of tune; and | Jerusha’s wardrobe, which that careless | years old next week. I wish Mamma | cuits, and sponge-cakes, and orange jelly, 
Mamma’s face was 80 peaceful in its | young lady had left about,.and alse on sey- would do something new for me. Most | and figs, and cunning little cups filled with 
thoughtfulness that even Polly kept quiet, | eral articles pertaining to her little mamma; | everything seems old we do. I wish I| chocolate. But best of all in children’s 
only chatting in a whisper to Jerusha. | but neither of ‘the individuals. mentioned | could have a surprise.” And she gave a | eyes, ice cream—‘‘all pink.” The girls 
The ride was not very long, and soon the | was there to ‘claim her property, and Mrs, | little sigh. But just then her Mamma called | had a merry time while they ate the supper, 
beautiful cemetery, with its little hills and | Leighton, coming:to the door, called: “| out: ‘Come, darling, the little birds have | and the little colored wax candles, nine of 
Valleys, lay spread out before them. They | ‘“*Polly! Polly! ~ Where: is. the: child? | had their breakfast, and it is time my birdie | them, were entirely burned out before the 
drove through one of the pretty winding ! Kate, have youseen Polly?” . . - was up!” — last mouthful had been taken. Then Pansy 


want to grieve her mamma by letting her 
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turned to her mamma, who was. sitting 
near, and said: ‘‘ Mamma, I am sureI never 
shall find out my realsurprise. Can’t you 
help me a little now?” Mamma only smiled 
and shook her head. Then Pansy turned 
to the little girls and told. them of the 


bouquet she-must find, and asked them if 
they could guess what it.could be. 

The four little girls stood up in. their 
seats. Rosalie was flushed and smiling; 
Lillian’s pale face grew whiter in contrast; 
Violet was the only one embarrassed; but 
Daisy burst out ina merry laugh. Pansy 
was puzzled and looked at them each in 
astonishment. Suddenly it dawned upon 
her that here was her bouquet. And she 
turned to her mother, saying: 

‘‘IT know now. I thought there could be 
nothing new about my old friends—no sur- 
prises. But now I see a rose, a lily, a 
violet, and a daisy, and they are ‘my 
bouquet.’ ” 

“True, my little girl. I wanted to show 
you that even in old things you can al- 
ways find something new, something to 
surprise you, if you only know how to look 
for it.” And then Mrs. Morris gave to 
each little girl a pot of flowers in bloom, 
symbolical of her name, which she was to 
carry home and care for. There was a 
large window-box filled with plants for 
Pansy. Her mamma told her it must be her 
work to take care of it, and then she would 
find continual surprises in the growth 
and in the’ blossoming of the flowers, if 
they were not neglected. Pansy thought 
her birthday the nicest she had ever passed. 








Selections, 
THE NEW CRUSADE. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. CLEVELAND COXE, 





I. 
Trump of the Lord—I hear it blow! 
Forward the cross ; the world'shall know 
Jehovah’s arm’s against the foe. 
Down shall the cursed Crescent go! 
To arms! to arms! 
God wills it so. 


II. 
God help the Russ! God bless the Czar! 
Shame on the swords that trade can mar! 
Shame on the laggards, faint and far, 
That rise not to the holy war. 
To arms! to arms! 
The Cross our Star, 


III. 
How long O Lord ?—for thou art just; 
Vengeauce is thine—in thee we trust. 
Wake, arm of God, and dash to dust 
Those hordes of rapive and of lust. 
To arms! to arms! 
Wake swords that rust, 


IV. 
Forward the Cross. Break clouds of ire! 
Break with the thunder and the fire ! 
To new Crusades let Faith inspire ; 
Down with the Crescent to the mire! 
To arms! to arms! 
To vengeance dire. 


v. 
Forward the Cross. That night recall 
Of ravished maids and wives withal, 
With blood that stained Sophia’s wall, 
When Christians saw the Cross down fall. 
To arms! to arms! 
Ye nations all. 
VI. 
To high Stamboul that Cross restore ! 
Glitter its glories, as of yore. 
Down with the Turk! From Europe’s shore 
Drive back the Paynim, drunk with gore. 
To arms ! to arms! 
To arms once more ! 


vil. 
forward the Cross ! Uplift that sign! 
Joy cometh with its morning shine, 
Blossoms the rose and teems the vine; 
The olive is its fruit benign. 
To arms ! to arms! 
Come Peace divine ! 
—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 








MR. MOODY’S QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Moopy, at his Boston services, was 
in the habit of answering, publicly, the 
questions which are proposed to him in 
writing. The following will show how he 
deals with such matters: 


“Does not the continued seeking after 
the Holy Spirit blunt the sense of what we 
have?” There is little danger that Christians 
will become so full of the Spirit that they 
need no power. 

‘“Why don’t you teach baptism?” That 
is none of your business. Some men 
would have this work broken up in six 
weeks or six days if they had their way. 
Suppose I should teach baptism by sprink- 
ling. Away would go Mr. Pentecost. [Mr. 
Pentecost: “No, Iwouldn’t.”] If I taught 
baptism by immersion, away would go Dr. 
Webb. Let ministers indoctrinate converts 
as they please. Evangelists are just to 
proclaim the Gospel, and they want to keep 
out these controverted questions. 

‘* How can the churches of New England 
be revived?” If I wereina town of four or 
five churches, 1 would see the ministers 
and see if they would agree. If two of 
them agreed, I would say: ‘“‘ Why can’t we 
work together?” Then we would meet and 
pray. Suppose there were no more than 
twelve persons come together for prayer. 
If they hold on faithfully, there will be a 
revival. If you can get three churches to 
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join, all the better. Our work is always in- 
proportion to the number of churches inter 
ested in the movement. If the whole 
church is not aroused, it is no sign that we 
should not be quickened and aroused, per- 
sonally. If there is one man aroused there 
will’ be anxious souls around that man. 
We have to act in this world as if there 
were not another man or woman in it. 

‘“Would you hurry people into the 
church as soon as they are converted?” 
No, I wouldn’t. 

‘‘What is the best way to conduct evan- 
gelistic meetings?” I would have them 
short, not more than an hour in length, 
with plenty of singing. Then I’d have a 
second meeting for prayer and an inquiry- 
meeting. 

‘““Isn’t it better to get all the inquirers 
together?” I like to get the inquirers off 
alone, and talk with them‘from the ‘Word 
of:God,; pray with them, try to remove 
their doubts and calm their fears; then 
send them home to think quietly over the 
matter in their minds. 

** What would you do with infidels in the 
inquiry-room?” I like to have them come, 
and would pray with them. There is no 
good in arguing with them. 

‘What would you do with inquirers 
who are not anxious?” If they are in the 
inquiry-room, it is a sign that they are anx- 
ious. 

“Would you tell them that they are 
saved?” No. That I leave to God. 

“* Would you give them books or tracts?” 
I would give them the Scriptures. 

‘* Would you tell them to go home an 
pray?” No. They might die on the way, 
home. I would hold them to the little 
word ‘‘ now.” 

‘“Would you have an inquiry-meetin 
after every meeting?” ‘Well, if I preach 
the Gospel, I think I would pull on the net 
and see if I had got anything. 

‘* Would you encourage little children to 
come to the church?” Certainly. The 
smaller the better; so early that they can- 
not tell when they began. 

**How can we get more life into our 
prayer-meetings?”’ Get more into your- 
selves first. It is a good thing to get pray- 
er-meetings out of the ruts sometimes, Let 
the place of meeting be well ventilated and 
warmed and cheerful. Let the prayers be 
short. 

‘* Would .you have new speakers every 
night in evangelistic meetings?” I would 
not, It wouldn’t succeed. Let each man 
preach two or three weeks. 

** How would you get a church to work?” 
Go to work yourself. 

**Would you have children sign the 
pledge or the covenant?” No. The chil- 
dren would be apt to lean on the covenant 
and make no effort for themselves, 

*‘Do you think it best to advertise relig- 
ious services?” Certainly. We should 
learn from the world. Advertising is wise 
in business and does more good than harm 
to religion. 

‘*Is there any danger of preaching too 
much to the careless and too little to the 
unconverted?” I would go for the careless 
every time; and then I would attend to the 
unconverted. There is not much encour- 
agement in going over a cold church to 
reach the world. 

‘*How would you cure a chronic fault- 
finding churchmember?” Get him into 
the prayer-meeting and pray with him till 
that devil is cast out. 

‘* May not a minister be too personal in 
his preaching?” Well, I don’t know. 
Personal preaching is very effective. It is 
well to wake a man up, if heisasleep. A 
hunch from the elbow may save a soul, 

‘*Would you encourage young converts 
to become communicants?” If they feel 
sure they are converted, I would, 

“How can gambling in our churches be 
cured?’ Have no festivals. There is no 
gambling at prayer-meetings, 

‘*Would you encourage young converts 
to speak in meeting?” Yes. 





AMERICAN SCHOLARS. 


In a letter to the Cincinnati. Commercial 
Moncure D. Conway, after describing Dr. 
Schliemann’s late discoveries at Mycene, 
and referring to those of another American 
citizen, Gen. Di Cesnola, in Cyprus, says: 


“There is one aspect of these discoveries 
in which: an American may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for taking a certain pride. The 
frontiers of human knowledge have been 
within these few years largely and special- 
ly extended in two directions, and in both 
cases by the enterprise and intelligence of 
Americans. Germany may, indeed, claim 
some of the credit of producing such a 
man as Schliemann, though his culture and 
spirit are thoroughly American. But Pro- 
fessor Marsh—who has enabled science to 
explore the history of animal life in the 
earth to a degree proportionate with the 
unfolding of its human civiization by Dr. 
Schliemann—is American by nature, and 
not naturalization. The unearthing of the 
animal remains at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains and the exhumation of the My- 
cene remains must stand pre-eminent 
among the great scientific successes of the 
closing generation of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. .They both imply the enterprise and 
independence which must become increas- 
ingly characteristic of the youngest nation 





and ‘heir of all the ages,’ In this connec-' 





tion I will’ venture to relate ‘an incident 
which appears to me significant of what I 
have,just said. Some little time.ago Pro- 
fessor Marsh read in Harper’s Weekly an 
item which he knew came from Professor 
Baird, of the Smithsonian, to the effect 
that there had been found near a village in 
Switzerland.a fossil ‘ pterodactyl,’ with the 
prings in soup preservation. The Yale 
professor knew that among all the fossils 
of this animal none was known with the 
wings preserved. He instantly repaired to 
the telegraph office and sent a message to a 
Swiss naturalist: ‘Buy the new pterodac- 
tyl for Yale College.’ The naturalist 
obeyed, paying for the fossil (I believe) 
little over a thousand dollars. Soon after 
it was sold telegrams poured in from every 
museum of the world—Boston, Berlin, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, London—asking the 
price, requesting photographs, etc.; but it 
was already on the way to the man who 
said buy zt, and so there is now in his pos); 
session the unique pterodacty], worth to-day 
more in mere cash than ten times what he 

aid for it. Dr. Rost, the librarian of the 
ndia House, who can speak and read more 
languages than any man living, told me 
that the best scholar in Zend (the least ex- 
con of ancient tongues) isan American— 

rofessor Whitney. Max Miller told me 
that the best living scholar in Anglo-Saxon 
is.an American—Professor March, of Lafay- 
ette College (who, by the way, has acceded 
to the request of the Early English Text 
Society to edit Lord Tollemache’s MS. of 
Orosius). While America can produce 
such men, and so lead in the scientific and 
Bcholastic advance of the world, her centu- 
ry of independence can hardly be regarded 
as a failure, for all the apparent endeavors 
of the Belknaps, Babcocks, and other per- 
Bonages at Washington to make it so ap- 
pear.” 





_ ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE. 


‘*Lone time back, God he bin make one 
fine farm. He make one man, he name 
Adam. Dat same time he bin make Adam 
he make one ooman.’ He say: ‘ Adam, here 
you ooman.’ Adam say: ‘ Ah!.ibe fine too 
much! Got, got fash!’ Dat same time he 
bin make ’em people he plant fine farm. 
Too much chop [food] live dere. God say: 
‘Adam, you see all dem chop?’ Adam 
look, he say: ‘Ah! be fine!’ God say: ‘ All 
dat chop be you chop. Dat chop live dere, 
dat one chop be my chop. Pose [suppose] 
you tief [steal] him, palaver go ketch you 
that is, you must be brought to a trial—a 
talk—an examination]! I go drive you 
out.” f 

‘* Adam he go dat place. Him ooman go. 
Dat time Adam look all dat chop. He say: 
Dis chop be fine, plenty time; here no 
more I tink so, God chop be fine; pass my 
chop.’ He go call Eve. Eve she look him. 
She say: ‘Dat palaver you bin talk be true’ 
[what you say is so]. By [by and by] Eve 
she fit a tief him; she take him. She call 
Adam alto [also]; he eat. Dey say: ‘Ah! 
be fine; pass we chop.’ By and by yin 
catch night [evening time has come]; dat 
sun he be most catch down. God he live 
walk about. He say: ‘I tink so; I go look 
my chop.’ Dat time come, he chop all 
done. Adam live fear too much; he live 
run bush; he heart no lie down. 

“By and by God he say: ‘ What’s matter 
you run bush? Adam say: ‘Shame live 
catch me. I no have cloth for wear.’ God he 
say: ‘Where my chop?’ Adam say: ‘ Eve 
done tief [stole] him.’ God he say: ‘* What’s 
matter you no bin do dat ting I tell you? 
You care lie now. Now I go slave you; I 
go drive you; you fit a work dis time.’ He 
drive him. Adam he cry, cry. God he take 
one big knife, he put him dat door. Pose 
[suppose] Adam go back? Ah! he live get 
cut. Adam he go walk about, look ‘for 
chop.”—Rev. J. T. Gracey, in ‘The West- 
ern Christian Advocate.” 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become ro and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags, which look so old and rusty that they are 
fshamed to carry them, look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, Softens the Jeather. 

No lady will be withovt it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Plain and Ornamental 














IRON WORK,| 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 
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ROGERS’ STATUARY. 


$10 and upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL, 


Price $20. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had on application, 
or will be mailed YIN ROC 10 cents to 
JOHN RO 


1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th St. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & WOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West (4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “ Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE 





A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 
FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 


and securely packed for shipping. 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Enameled 
Bedroom 
Furniture. 


438 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO 


STANDARD SCALES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BUFFALO SCALE CQ, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED FROM ANY 





ONE DESIRING TO PURCHASE SCALES. 


| Price-Lists and Circulars sent promptly on ap- 
plication. 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


| FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOB. 


Advancing years, sick 
care, disd 
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NINETY DAYS 


Fire Record of 


HERRING’S 
SAFES. 


These Safes have been subjected to the following 
fires, preserving the property of their owners, to 
whom we refer. 





FIRE AT:‘WATCHEMOKET, R. I. 


(January 2d, 1877). 


Alexander Munro, 
FIRE AT LANCASTER, PA., 
(January 10th, 1877). 
Agent Singer Man’f’g Co. 


FIRE AT SCRANTON, PA. 
(January 13th, 1877). 


Hand & Post. 
The Moosic Powder Co. 
A. Chamberlain. 


FIRE AT KINCSTON, N. Y., 
January 14th, 187%). 


John O'Connor. 


FIRE AT WAVERLY, N. Y., 
(February, 4th, 1877). 


A. Hildebrand. 


FIRE AT NORTH ATTLEBORO 
MASS., 
(February 18th, 1877). 


D. B. Cornell. 


FIRE AT FISHKILL LANDINCG,N.Y., 
(February 26th, 1877). 


C. J. Stotesbury. 
FIRE ON BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(March 6th, 1877). 
Robbins & Appleton. 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. 
Jacot, Gerard & Co. 
Pearce, Kursh & Co. 
Taylor & Brother. 
Thomas G. Brown. 


FIRE AT NEWBERRY, S. C., 
(March 8th, 1877). 


John O. Peoples. 





FIRE AT CLINTON, N. C. 
(March 27th, 1877), 
Felix Reichman. 


A. 8S. C. Powell. 


FIRE AT MONROEVILLE, O., 
(April 1st, 1877). 
James Green. 


THE CHAMPION SAFE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HERRING & CO., 
261 and 252 Broadway, N.Y. 
ZERO 


a REFRIGERATOR 
Sai with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 

=2 Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 23d St., New York. 














JAMES V, SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF LIGHT 


OTT ISS 


which we warrant to be first-class and can 
sell at greatly reduced prices. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Two-horse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


KIMBALL BROS.., 


{t{2and 114 SUDBURY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACKS, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Elevates 


* ovens, quick 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fie Ra et oe 


. New and 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET 373, 3221 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 

BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
ire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Grates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ TR TD? or GLOBE 

ANFORD’S MAMMOTH °%,,9%08" 
still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. N.Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabincts, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


U0 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets. New York. 


1876. 
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METALLIC BURIAL CASES and CASKETS 
are air-tight, indestructible, preserving the body for 
ages, and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or body- 
snatching. In all sizes, from cheapest to most ex- 
pensive, Kept or can be procured by undertakers or 
sextons. Special attention to orders by telegraph. 

Recommended by Board of Health for funerals of 
contagious diseases, 

-M. RAYMOND, M’t’g Co.. 

No. 406 Pearl St. and No. 12 New Bowery, New York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCK’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mailon receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 











SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 





SAVE $20.00. 








Buy the World Renowned 
WILSON. SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer 


Watch, and as Elegantl 


Finished as a first- 


class Piano. It received the Highest Awards at 
the Vienna and Centennial Expositions. We do 
not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt Machines, or 


compete in 
close business, 


price with Dealers selling out to 


but we defy competition in 
QUALITY and PRICE. E 


WE CIVE A WAR- 


RANTY with EACH MACHINE, guaranteeing 
to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 5 years. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE GO., 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; 


Orleans, 


{89 Canal. St., New 


La., and 129 & 131 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 





Ausurance, 


HOW MANY POLICIES MATURE? 





THERE has been an astonishing amount 
of ignorance shown of late in regard to the 
number of life policies which really mature. 
Some writers have boldly asserted that 
only six per cent. of the number issued 
Were ever paid as claims. The whole 
thing seems to have come from some loose 
statements that got into print, and one and 
another have used them and rearranged 
them to their own notions, until, like the 
story of the three black crows, it has grown 
to a wonderful extent. No one seems to 
have given the subject the slighest investi- 
gation; but very many have been quite 
willing to talk about it, and use it as an ar- 
gument against the life insurance business. 
We are perfectly well aware that a great 
many life policies are forfeited and surren- 
dered. We know that in some companies the 
man who surrenders a policy receives the 
full value of the policy, and that this value, 
with the insurance he has had, has given 
him the full worth of his money. We 
know, also, that other companies do not 
give anything near the value that ought to 
be given for the surrender of a policy. 
The insurer, it is true, has had his insur- 
ance; but when he surrenders, his policy is 
not treated fairly. We regret this and be- 
lieve it to be a great evil, and we hope to 
see it corrected. We make this point: that 
if a man wishes to withdraw from a life 
company, and receives from it all that is 
justly due him, after he has been assessed 
for his share of expenses and losses, there 
has been no injustice done, any more than 
if his policy had become a claim. In the 
early years of life insurance a great many 
policies were issued upon term plans, to 
run only from one to seven years. These 
policies matured at tbe expiration of the 
term. The insurers have had what they 
bargained for—their insurance. Soin some 
companies many policies were issued upon 
the half-note plan, the party really paying 
only one-half scheduled rates and paying 
no more than the insurance was worth, and 
when the policy was forfeited, he had the 
worth of his money, just as much as he 
would have had in the termination of a fire 
insurance policy. If a party pays money 
for any purpose, and gets the value of it, 
whether it be to a fire insurance company, 
or to a life insurance company, or to a gro- 
cer, there has been no wrong. It is only 
fair that our life companies be judged upon 
their merits, and that the question of the 
number of policies which are surrended, be 
treated as the question of the number of 
insurers who receive the worth of their 
money. 

Let those interested look at actual results, 
by taking 1,000 policies issued thirty-two 
years ago, in what is now a leading com- 
pany, and see what has become of them. 
These policies have been subjected to all 
the hard times and good times of the whole 
life insurance period in this country. 
What has become of them? The premiums 
were never paid on 76, for they were not 
acceptable, There were 184 term policies 
which run out. There were 176 paid as 
death-claims, and 50 were surrendered for 
consideration, and 148 are now in force, 
and 366 lapsed. This gives 634 con- 
tracts disposed of with perfect just- 
ice, or sixty-five per cent,, against thirty- 
five per cent. of lapses. Is not this a per- 
fectly fair answer to those who claim so 
much unjust treatment to those who have 
to surrender policies? But the answer is 
not complete without considering the 366 
lapses. It happens that they were half 
note policies, and it is quite probable that 
only a fair price was paid for the insurance 
which was had. We have to conclude that 
all of the 1,000 contracts were faithfully 
fulfilled by the company. 

We know that policies have frequently 
been surrendered for less than their value; 
that some companies have failed outright; 
but. we know that in other cases the full 
value of the insurer’s money has been given 
him. We want every man who pays money 
toa life insurance company to get the value 
of it, and we are glad that people are learn- 


ing wisdom and feel compelled to look 
carefully to the kind of insurance and kind 
of contract they are making when the in- 
surance is taken. 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY GF CHICAGO, 
If offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 

plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system as 

useless arid dangerous. It charges a small definite 








y 
8 spocoughly ogbven having about $150,000 deposited 
with the sta’ 


security. 


rance. ‘ore, rotec- 
tion for your family ip Ae a a policy in the Protec- 

‘it mpany, pay as you go, get 
what you pay for, keep your reserves in your own 
pocket. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S.E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877,$6, 111,248.93 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

OROEGs NUGENT, Vice-President. 

JOH - SIMS, Actuary. 

JOHN 8S. 12.SON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J.G. RAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A. D, 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASBCES, OVET.........cccccccceecsceees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............0...006-- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKBS, President. 


C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 














Unien stato 


LsaLtE'*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 > 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wou. DISTT) ax 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, 
Buperintendent Middle Department, 
Drexel Bui 








iding, Cor. Walland Broad Sts. 





CONTINENTA 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


py ( 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H, LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec.,A.D 





0. H. DUTCHER, Sec. 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


Cash Capital... +0+-cnesccceesssee++ 1,000,000 OO 


Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........ socooese §=©638G, 000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 930,107 84 


Claims againstthe Company... 337,977 33 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


A.M.KIRBY,Seo.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Brooklyn Dept. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


“WE find this paragraph floating among 
our exchanges: ‘It is said thatthe Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, which is 
growing to be more and more of an aggres- 
sive political force in New Jersey, will en- 
deavor to steer Judge Teese, their attorney, 
into the Democratic nomination for gover- 
norship.’ Isn’t: it just possible that the 
Mutual Benefit might do wisely to let up on 
politics and attend strictly to life insur- 
ance? There is suctr a thing as having too 
many irons in the fire at one time,”—Jail. 


The Mail ought to be more careful and 
more just. It happens that one of the 
ablest men in New Jersey is the attorney 
of the Mutual Benefit; but then the com- 
pany has a way of getting good men around 
it, and doubtless that will somewhat explain 
why itisso good a company. If Judge Teese 
has so won upon the confidence of the peo- 
ple of his state by his ability and integrity 


that they wish to make’ him governor, why’ 


not let them do it, without making flings 
at a company which employs him to attend 
to its law business, The people of Essex 
County, N. Be sent Judge Teese to Con- 
gress, three yeats ago; and he represented 
them so well that he had only to say the 
word and he could have had the nomination 
again. But he preferred to stay at home 
and attend to his law business. - Why 
doesn’t some one say that the Mutual Bene- 
fit sent him to Congress; and then why 
don’t they ¢udgel their brains to find some 
possible reason why they should want him 
in Congress? We can’t, nor was there any. 
Nor is their any more reason why they 
should want» him to be governor, except as 
his merits as a citizen would give it to him. 


—That isa very readable article on ‘‘ Life 
Insurance a Luxury,” which The Insurance 
Jimes for April publishes as a translation 
from the German. But, on the whole,.we 
like the original best, as published in Zhe 
Travelers’ Record, last November. The Ger- 
man paper appears to have stolen the arti- 
cle, and thus humbugged. The Insurance 
Times into taking the trouble to retranslate 
it back into English. 


—The Philadelphia Ledger in its money 
article of May 4th says: ‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the president of the American Popular 
Insurance Company,’ New York, whose 
headquarters areat St. Louis,” etc? For 
bad faet and bad grammar and utter lack 
of knowledge we commend this to such 
papers as try to discuss subjects.of which 
they know nothing. 


—The recent report of Superintendent 
Smyth on fire insurance furnishes an ac- 
count of sixteen fife insurance companies 
which have been doing business in New 
York, now in the hands of receivers... Is it 
not about time for the croakers to change 
off from life insurance and the four failed 
companies to fire insurance and its sixteen? 


—It was only a little kerosene that sud- 
denly exploded; but then it did the job for 
the Franklin Cotton Mill, at Sanquoit, 

“Y., to the tune of $77,000. Luckily 
for underwriters, the insurance: was only 
$10,000. And yet they will begrudge pay- 
ing even $10,000 for the kerosene careless- 
ness. 


—The Atlantic Mutual does not give up 
so easily. The secretary insists that they 
have assets enough and that the superin- 
tendent is mistaken; and so, before a _re- 
ceiver can be appointed, a referee will give 
the company his attention. 


—Washington City is to be cursed with a 
new co-operative life insurance concern, 
called the" Washington Beneficial Endow- 
ment Association. The thing is said to 
operate under a congressional charter. 


—The New York Department of Buildings 
has ordered changes to be made in twenty- 
one hotels that will facilitate the escape of 
the inmates in case of fire. 











1825. 18s7'7 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- (655,117.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN f.. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated. 1845. Purely Mutual, 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, See’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
SORMOLT BOG. gue. spincnds s00ys dcatssoerse« . 2,172,260 07 


+ $7,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... . 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor a Fire dis connected with 

Marine 
Premiums mar rked off from 1st omnget, 

1876, to 31st December, 1876..... eeeseeeeeee $0)061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,.,. $1,088,410 35 
oo Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 








Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
— secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Domape, ny, estimated at .......... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
Cashin Bank.......056 \cicsss ees Socccce LL 3653012 74 
Total Amount of Assets...,.......-++.$15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
3. D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Cat Ait Bs DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
V. H. H. MOORE, ADO LPH LEMOYNE, 
Lewis 6 ROB’T B TURN 
TELE Ht RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
SRMES LOW GEORG W. LANE 
DAVID LANE, BT iL STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAMJAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANiELS.MILLER, ‘FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
M. STORGI CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE ce} 
PHE MUND W. CORLIES, 


LPS. 
ie eet YOUNGS, 
aa D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
CHARLES PE BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


JOHN EL LIOTT, 
Ww 


PETER V. KING. 





UNIVERSAL UFE Ih INSURANCE c0., 
nd 19 oe St., New York. 


Rs Wag ee eR eRe wees ceee ee ser es $0,491,639 
Surplus. pe ene 657,453 
Premiums much reas Sen ‘in Steen companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
ORR ATpEsEae 


. $6,421,777 04 
625,054 31 


1,045,000 00 





cember 31st. 1876 14, 438 
Amount rae thereby ..... oe gg 00 


E. W. BOND, Presiden 
AVERY J. SMITH Settiry. 
OSCAR B/IRELAND. Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, a and zo Broadway, Cor 
Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 
Saimcipal fet fomteres ¢ of this Com MANA are ABSO 
SEC ae GEMENT 
bad One umCuTy, BOO TO THE INSU 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMIE MHS BUELL, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar: 
GEO. Bi. BURFORD Actuary 
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 FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
New YORK, January Ist, 1877. 


kee NGbE 463 2..4 Bishaji3g..d --$200,000 3° 90 
e oe Reserve......--...... 
et Surplus.......... bodcoctied PE 9 SY 180, 176 3 
otal Assets.. bi & cobb cas dthoops 844 
nsettled Losses.....-... cab ebesckdes 7.6 3 oo 


JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
glared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Iso an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
ENT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
; J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
' A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
Au FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
i Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’’ 
‘AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 











AND TOWNS. 


34th VE YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877........ ---+- 818 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. ‘ »+- 577,857 50 
Leaving..... .. ... oe dip cccgessese $13,293, 183 31 


as a REINSURAN' CR FUND. for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in oeeerdunes with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and Sanonnnne of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 
2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations > gp the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
‘Vice-President. 





Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 


. H. C. Barruett, Actuary 





—_— 


| HOME 
| INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


| FortTy-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL sneer} \ VARY, 1 the Ssuncaee of the Company on the first day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = + - 


Reserve for Re-Insurance - - = 
Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends - <= = = 


Motmauplis'’: © Fi iid, e 85 © 
i TOTAL ASSETS, = 








Weta , ,,..0000.c0c0000d (d50ccveccdécetaescce 


LIABILITIES. 
aims for Losses outstanding on lst January, 1877.....000..se00e 


AVIGEMNAS UNPBIAsoorccsccvessesseettaverccacovecttovccees 


Pemecesteroryerd OF re 







= 000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


— 104,650 82 

















Dash in Bank... 2,3 Le 23 
Bonds and Mortgages, 3 0 
United States Stocks (market value). 25 atts 25 4 
Bank Stocks, ° 2602 

d City Bon ds, Me. me beahe Hhisibbielan shes sstene cate esernne® 1 33 
oy coska, pa able on demand (market value of ‘Securities a 0}. 5 te t 
Interest due On Ist January, 1877.........cecccsccccccecceccces soccreseeceeseesceste® 72,997 
Balance in hands Of AZeNtS........+se0.e0- 153,346 § 

ee Saar Pereee s 

Premiums ¢ due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. 330 2 


snqsthpaccseoeds ouibaese 82 
sesetetecsettetevesesscessees © SB42,027 24 
1,375 00 


Pere eeT Tete ee . 


Peer terre eens eer esetenns 














TOtBl...ccsececcececcscaccesesesseterens sees ee Oee/ teeta teretccncsneettecnne Pere sereeese 343,403 24 


q: H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
kK. See hor. fAss’t Secretaries. 


3. MART 
ee REAP MAR Renin, ¥ View President 
. A. HEALD. 24 Vice-President. 








Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 


{8th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


American Insurance Company 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 
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INSURANCE city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 
: Cash Capital, $200, 000, Total Cash Assets, = - iL é Fe : $852,027.92 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - . - . = 450,385.27 
; li Holders . ° - - - - $431.642.65 
SP Rl 4 G ' | E LD Deduct Capital, ss 7 ae we ee + = 200,000.00 
4 - $281,642.65 
FIRE AND MARINE Cash Surplus as regards gtochihebters, . . : 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Installment Notes on hand Jam. tat Ist, - 1977, 81,711,681.95. taukte paid from 1872 to 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, pags. 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. - Dt mR BCTORS. . -RRIE 
Capital Steck, $750,000. H. Z. CULVER, Hox. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hoy. H..N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
ate Ee ne 1877 - $1, 945-033 os D. A. KNOWLTON, JR., M. A. HOYN Hon. J. M. BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN. 
OutstanO WIGHT fh. SMITH, President.” = WM. H. OVINGTON, BR. B.CURRI NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. lenamane OFFICERS. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, Tia. H. Z. CULVER, Pres’t. ‘EON. B. 8. HIBBARD, Vice Pree’, CHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 





A, J. HARDING, General Agent. B. B, CURBIEB, Gen’l Ag’t. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFH ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 











——o0 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
1 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1876 .......... ..e...66e Tisdescwed aN, Sas eds Sea sedcevec $27,677,630 87 
INCOME. 





Premiums...... “se 
Interest and rents ... 






«aces $7,514,131 28 
1,728,410 39- 9,342,541 67 


$36,920,172 54 











Claims by death and matured Endowments....,. $2,200,039 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values. 2,970,387 61 
Dividend on Capita ae 7.000 00 
State, County, and City Taxes. 70,911 07 
Contingent Sinking Fund . .............-eeeee- 000 00 
Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agenc . 
dad clens’ foes MPS wei oie pk 
alaries, Law Expenses. Postage,and Exchange..... _ 29,691 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other EXpenses.........scseeeeeseees Bp ge 294,626 4— 6,503,452 64 


sadsenns cet sete ae teeteeesee+ 30,416,719 90 








ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages ..... ... | see oe eee ety. ee «++ seese $16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure 5,615,637 88 
U.S. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the state of New York... 5,004,015 60 
State Stocks Bs eer <del Sunol cabins 29,300 00 
Loans secured by United States and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 

authorized by the laws of the Scate of New York..........00....000 -+8 1,981,820 00 
Commuted Commissions.... .. Pe he aa ee Ra called an ncaa’ 819 
Cash oo hand, in Banks and other Depositories, on interest..........----- 1,269,316 43 
TR GOU OF BRCMNG ACROMIGE 5s be 55s...) ance cerdsecchcccaessaagereseses noes 178,545 84 









$30,416,719 90 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 348,552 95 
Premiums due and in transit....... 158.460 00 
Deferred Premiums... ..._.. .... + «=: 670.816 O 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand............ 0 385 


ae eetttlliea 1.318.214 51 


$31.734,934 41 
26,231,141 OU 


$5,503,793 41 





Total Assets, December 3ist, 1876... .... ; sade sisecee!) | 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies............... 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. ...... .- 





Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... .. bebh onane ida $2,201,500 00 
New Business in 1376, 7,493 Policies, assuring 825,020,577 00 
Outstanding Risks,,.........0..ccsseeeees ©. og vacyadegechee BER GR aide «dit A ode cdtenesddes - 173,050,690 vu 











olicies. 
° The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the -tate of New York. Gro. W. PHILLIPS, { Actuaries 
J.G@. VAN CISE, 
The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with tev of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes tnat no corporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has. no: hing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assetsand liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. J b SMY 


* Superintendent.” 

The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy. ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus 
profits, according to the Society Ss statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor onthe part ot its chief 


officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
ee, rank of institutions of its kind 


of which is respectfully submitted. 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
ARL 


“E. D. MORGAN, 
B. B. SHERMAN, 


CH ES 8. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. Ms MORRISON 


O 
C. @. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,”’ 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


in presenting the R-port of the Societv, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 


consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

Tbe undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to policyholders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until toe further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 








GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MORGAN,) Com- 

JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittve 

PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, [on Fi- 

WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, nance. 
0 


Board of Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE. 





GEORGE H. STUAR’. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. OHN D, JONES, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. CYRUS W. FIELD. 

RY A. HURLBUT. B. WILLIAMSON. 
H. G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY } 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN BE. BATES, 
RY 8S. TERBELL ASHBEL GREEN. 
CHARLES J. MARVIN. WAY C 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
OMAS A: CUM THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
ROBERT BLISS. ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. HN J. DONALDSON. 
DANIEL D. LORD GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
ES M. HALSTED. SAMUEL W. TOR 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUKL HOLMES 
SIMEON FITCH. JOSE F.NAVA 
BE. W. LAMBERT. W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
B.F. RANDOLPH. JOHN J.McCOO 
ALANSON TRASK, HEODORE WESTON 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN A-STRWART Tt DEWLTT OU £1 
: 3 T: DEWITT CUYLER. 
WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH. : 


—— 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D, ” | Medical Examiners. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
: OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


NOI 66.068 sé cha desdeds Keeccade Jasettecceaas wie ce wade cc cwecepogcvQpeee GF 
Interest received and accrued...... eeavatenkas oe ee eee +2, 164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876........ otek news +. 237,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total = - = $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, 21 oz ccodeessincs cjeccecsebrithecfoscces dedncnccancese Gee ae 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............+++- 140,232 32 
Ct CRON GEORG cen id.cccéscaneeoenanace shdatlalddgeicecs eicaaeaaas 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total . ” = = - $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Compauy, in banks, and on hand...... Ridges sedate . $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)...... SE ee ee Ce ee eee D 9,730,529 91 
Real estate................ Raweakevasessctadec eae Sates woletiden ce 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).............. dcvicccccdcciemduce: 29,854,897 G4 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............ ddseeced Planes . 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877.............. ba Verde dad etseend acne} 432,695 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
MGRAMAIGS) 0 Visas hdd se TeV LEN bce wenes baba dmedecc ed 

Agents’ balances. . ii. icv cesses b adbie de 

Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ecee-0-00e 

*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost........... 


125,027 15 
36,154 19 
300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


eee eeeecee 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 - = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877........+...6 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........ccccecccesececcwesecs 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.........i..ccee cceseseeseees 29,004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for prémiums NIE WR WN WUIOU Soca ca diacddewsnncceaeaaite 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


517,504 84 
17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent....... $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41; per cent. over, $5,500,000 

From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 








DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


—— 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jams Ist, 1876... 00.0... cece cece cece eee ceeeceeeee $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877......... Ds cgiahs <he's an eng 6 dake ans ote hg’eeael aaa eee Oe 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOws, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C..R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL S, MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F, SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H, APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO, M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


- THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. - 


CORNELIUS RB. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
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Farm and Garden, 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 





A MaryLanp farmer sends a letter to the 
Country Gentleman giving bis experiences with 
crows and other birds as insect eaters, and 
showing what their real value is to the orchard- 
ist. In his own words, be rather prefers the 
worms to the birds. He says: 


‘The farm I own, on which I have lived the 


past nine years and which has been in the 


family for thirty years, bas alarge lawn around 
the dwelling and the trees are of all sorts. The 
evergreens are mostly cedar, there are large 
orchards of apple and peach, and a fall supply 
of all other varieties of frait. All the sbade- 


trees are over twenty-five years old. I planted 
or helped to plant them with my own hands, 
with the exceptionof two large white mulberry 
trees, which measure two feet in diameter at 
the stump. I bave known a large floek of 
crow blackbirds to build and raise their young 
for the thirty years I have lived here, never 
missing a year. There are three Black Tarta- 
rian cherry trees, of good size, always filled with 
fruit, which is always stripped off by those 
thievish crow blackbirds before it is ripe. As 
soon as it shows a little pink they are at work, 
and they never leave off till they clean the 
tree. The Carnation and the White French 
also suffer to a limited extent. Their prefer- 
ence is for firm, solid-meated fruit, and the 
Bizarreau and Tartarian always suffer. They 
feed their young with fruit, in connection with 
worms and coro that they pull up in the fields 
and with their strong bills tear the husks from 
the kernel—the husks coated with tar. So my 
experience with crow blackbirds is that they 
take all the early cherries and all the corn tbey 
desire from the field. 

‘The catbirds take their share also from the 
early cherries, also the crows. The catbirds 
are very fond of strawberries, and from a new 
bed they gathered all the fruit. I gathered 
h:rdly a berry. 

“For the past nine years I have not allowed 
a gun to be shot on the premises, except when 
a vawk was shot, and in a few other instances. 
Ail birds are protected, not only by the laws of 
the land, but I advertise year after year in the 
couvty paper, and during the six weeks of 
the past winter, when the face of the earth was 
covered with fourteen inches of snow acd ice, 
I fed the birds. The feeding was intended for 
spterin<th but ali birds partook of the feast. 

“As for the sapsuckers, they do kill trees. 
They begin ou a cedar and go round and round 
he tree for a distance of four or five feet up 
the stem, making lines of holes where you can 
see the sound wood, and the sap exudes from 
every hole. The silver-leafed maple they treat 
just as badly, and Ihad to shoot one or two 
of them on the maples—they became so bad. 
My belief as to what they are after is this: 
They do not seem to trouble the sap. The sap 
from the maple is sweet. As it dries, it becomes 
sticky. Tbe sup of the cedar and pine is sticky. 
Insects moying around or flying around strike 
with their wings or get their feet in the sap. 
There they are held till the sapsucker comes 
around for his dinner, and he gebbles them up. 
I bave Watched them running around the trees 
where the holes are. The saps of the apple 
tree, cherry, different kinds of maple, and 
hickory are all sticky or sweet saps. 

“T see no harmin the common blackbird, 
except when you sow your grass seed. Then, if 
a flock should feed over the field where sown 
(if the seed is not brushed in), there will not be 
a first-rate catch. 

“As for rose-bugs (a nankeen-colored and 
black bug), I should like some of your corre- 
spondents to ioform me what kind of bird will 
eatthem. I never saw auy bird trouble them 
in any way. 

“IT can say with truth that the birds build in 
every tree on my lawn, and there are myriads 
of birds here, and myriads of curcolios, and 
myriads of cherries ; and nearly every one of 
the myriads of cherries is stung by the curcu- 
lio, and all the plums and gages, most of the 
apples, and many peaches and pears. The large 
fruits do not seem to mind it; but the punc- 
ture leaves a knot in the fruit, which hurts the 
sale, 

“As for the worm in the ear of corn, I have 
found some seasons perfectly free; at others, 
as last season, plentiful. I baye not noticed 
avy difference in the depredations of the crow. 
He may be after the worm; but he destroys 
the market value of any and every ear of corn 
that le tears open, Of the two evils I prefer 
the worm. 

“The robins do not trouble me. They are 
very plentiful in early spring. They are not 
shot at and few build nests here. The flicker 
or yellow hammer is also an insectiverous bird. 
They trouble me very much by pecking holes 
in dwellings, barns, and other outbuildings, and 
I have to shootthem,”’ 


| senate 
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GREAT OAKS. 


AN oak recently cut in Willoughby Town- 
ship, Ontario, says The Canada Farmer, was 
regarded as being 500 years old. It measured, 
when stripped of its bark, seven feet ten inches 
in diameter. With the bark on, as it formerly 
stood, the girth of the monster would be in the 
neighborhood of thirty feet. It would re- 
quire five men with outstretched arms to en- 
cirele it. To the first limb, which branched off 
in a southerly direction, was a distance of 
forty feet. This first arm measured forty feet in 
length, with a diameter of twenty-two inches. 
Above this the tree assumed the shape of a 
fork, the two prongs of which measured over 
forty feet each. Of these one was three feet four 
inches in diameter, while its mate was two feet 
six inches. 

There is growing upon the farm of Mr. Lyon, 
of St. John, Michigan, a white oak which at 
three feet from the ground measures seven- 
teen and a half feet in circumference; and the 
first large limb is sixty-five feet from the 
ground, with a symmetrical trunk of forty 
feet. 

On the farm of Mr, Boley, Baltimore, Michi- 
gan, a perfectly sound white oak was lately 
cut which measured fifteen feet around the 
stump and was about fifty feet to the branches. 
It made two thousand eight hundred pork-bar- 
rel staves and four hundred pieces of heading, 
independent of a section ten feet in length 
which was splintered in falling. 





THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


CIRCULARS have been issued by President 
Wilder and Secretary Flagg, announcing 
Wednesday, the 12th of September next, as 
the commencement of the Sixteenth Biennial 
Session of this Society, in the city of Balti- 
more, at 10 o’clock A.M. Arrangements have 
been already made securing to this great 
national organization a continuation and even 
increase in its efficiency in promoting the 
great objects for which it was founded. The 
proximity of Baltimore to the great fruit- 
growing region of the Atlantic Coast, through 
the assistance of the railway lines terminating 
in that city, will furnish facilities for an unex- 
celled exhibition of fruits; and the large ex- 
pected attendance from the fifty states and 
territories which the Society represents will 
bring together a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation and aid the Society in perfecting its 
catalogue of fruits, a work which has been co 
successfully conducted in past years and up to 
the present time, through the agency of the 
general fruit committee and its efficient chair- 
man, Mr. Barry, of Rochester. Interest will be 
added to the occasion by the extensive exhi- 
bition of fruits, flowers, and plants to- be 
made at the same time by the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society. 





IRISH FARMERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE Boston Commercial Bulletin says: ‘‘ The 
change in the character of the mill operatives 
in New England during the past quarter of a 
century is well known. Until within that 
period they were mainly Americans, the female 
‘help’ principally girls from the New England 
farms. To-day that class are almost entirely 
out of the mills, and their places are filled with 
Irish and French Canadians. The last state 
census shows that a similar process of change 
has been in progress in Massachusetts farming. 
The reports published do not give these details, 
and as yet it is impossible to state the magni- 
tude of the change; but a very large number 
of Masachusetts farms are now owned by our 
Irish and Canadian fellow-citizens, who have 
bought out the ‘ natives’ and are settling down 
to steady agricultural life. It is a matter for 
regret that the average Yankee is losing the 
patience in toil which is needed for agricultural 
pursuits ; but it is offset by the gratification at 
finding the foreign citizens acquiring the 
habits of economy and thrift which the fact we 
have mentioned shows. ‘Astakein the ground’ 
is the best guaranty of good citizenship. 
Ownership of real estate makes men conserv- 
ative and improves the quality of their citizen- 
ship.” 





SOOT AS A GARDEN FERTILIZER. 


PerHaps it may have occurred to some of 
our lady readers that the refuse soot of our 
chimneys is one of the most valuable stimu- 
lants and fertilizers they can have for their 
garden flowers. The following incident of 
practical experience is from a lady contributor 
to the Rural Carolinian : 

“During two seasons we nursed, fed, and 
petted the Hartford Prolific grape vine, as 
much for its shade over the window as for its 
fruit ; but it persisted in remaining a stunted 
eane, yellow and refusing to climb. Despair- 
ing a shade, grapes, and roses, we finally be- 
thought ourselves of soot as a manure, and 
forthwith made a ‘“‘soot tea” by steeping a 
teacup of soot ina quart of water. This we 
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administered, two doses each, to both the trees 
and the vine. The vine grew six feet in hight 
in the space of six weeks, the rosebush four 
feet in the same length of time. Both, there- 
fore, rejoiced in living green. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Pror. Cyrus THOMAS, a member of the Gov- 
ernment Commission, who has made a careful 
survey of the grasshopper-infested districts in 
the Northwest, is of opinion that the grass- 
hopper pest has about run its course. Instead 
of spreading overthe entire Northwest, as here- 
tofore, they have a local habitation only and 
will soon perish from the earth entirely. He 
has thoroughly examined their breeding- 
grounds in Minnesota, and finds many locali- 
ties where large deposits of eggs were made 
in which no hoppers can be found. A very 
favorable feature of the observations and in- 
quiries made is that no locusts are heard from 
inthe far Northwest, the region of greatest 
danger to this and other states. From this 
fact and other causes Prof. Thomas expressed 
itas his candid belief that the days of grass- 
hopper invasions, such as have been witnessed, 
are about ended. 


.. Forty thousand tulips the King of Holland 
will send to the French Exhibition of 1878. 
These are of the famous breed of bulb which 
were once regularly quoted on the Exchange at 
Harlem. They do not bring the enormous 
prices once paid for them; but the cultivation 
of the beautiful flower has been carefully kept 
up in Holland. 


..- The gold medal at the International Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition at Amsterdam has been 
awarded to the bale of cotton exhibited by the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Cotton Exchange. Memphis 
had already been awarded first premiums for 
cotton at the world’s fairs in New York, Lon- 
don, Vienna, and Philadelphia. 

..A sensible Massachusetts farmer is going 
to plant ten acres of potatoes this year, instead 
of two, as usual. His reasons are that the Col- 
orado beetles are coming thick, and people will 
fight them for a while, get sick of it, and give 
up their crops. He intends to make desperate 
war and win the victory. 

..-The accounts received of the peach crop 
in New Jersey for the present year estimate 
that it will reach as high as 18,000,000 or 
20,000,000 baskets, and the farmers of the state 
are highly elated. It is proposed to repeat the 
experiment of shipping them to Europe this 
summer. 

...-The legislature of the State of New York, 
after a good deal of discussion, has passed a 
law requiring eggs to be sold by weight. It 
would be a very good lawif it could be en- 
forced. What should next be done is to pass 
a law requiring potatoes to be sold by weight. 














AGRICULTUBAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Pea i Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Serine Bulbs, wae Ae for ae BU eres re an ” gaa 


— 3 John Gesaet ae York. 


HIGHLAND STONE VASES. 


Great variety of De- 
signs. Require no paint- 








plants than iron vases 
and — rred by leading 


Joris 

Waving allthe beau- 
ties and advantages of 
iron, they possess many 
additional desirable qual- 


ies. 
ilusgated Catalogue 
sent f 


Lewis & Willett, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
38 Hawley Street 
BOSTON. 


REFRIGERATOR, 

Water-Cooler and Filter, 

Lawn Mower, 

Lawn Seed, or 

any Kind of Farm or Garden 
Seeds, 


Implements, or Machinery 
send or call on 


A.B. COHU, 197 Water St., N.Y., 


ONE DOOR FROM FULTON 8T. 


GARDEN SHED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


GEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co. 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


ASE °ixcs "GREEy.rouses 


URNING BATHS, aoe 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


.R.EL 
182 oomer St., nis: York, 

















RUSTIC WORK. 

2 HANGING BASKETS, 
SETTEES, VASES, 
CHAIRS, LAWN 
BOXES, STANDS, 
and Rustic Ornaments 
of 
every description. 
Manufactured and for 
sale by the 
RUSTIC M’F’G CO., 
29 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Our Kettle-Rendered Lard is Pure and free from 
Water. Ask your grocer for N. K. FAIRBANK & Co.’s 
Pure Chicago Lard. Depot 36 Whitehall st., N.Y 


Combined CATALOGU Eis 
EVERYTH ING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 


or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


Te others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all. 


a . 
ler nelendonYey 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
(PLANTS | 


PAINT. 


Use none but that which that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 
“Your paint covers ne pes My house looks 
beautiful. Am — eased with it. 
DR. 5 W. SMITH, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


“ Your paintsare ‘ aabiient and durable and their . 
ready-mixed form renders them doubly economical, 
by enabling the buyer Oe pe his own painter.”—Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle, 


ae rer than any a ok wsed your a 
etter than any I ever use: 
t Huck Setneso Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send heen pane card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH ST., Chicago; 
182 EAST RIVER Sr., Cleveland. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 
; ‘or Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 











It wears well 
E. TOWN 





Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
i} Can be used without chimney, 
flues,as it generates nosmoke 
| or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

= regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“Tt is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.’ 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 











Dusters 
STANDARD. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground ao. Bone ro ache agg Flour. 


ER BR 


LIS 
New York Of Office 9 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newar! 


ge Farmers bw Dealers =e invited to send for 


Circular. 
LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


WARDED GRAND PREMIUM O 


$100.00 GOLD 


at the last Cincmnati Industrial Exposition, over ¢ 
exhibitors w six days’ practical tests, conducted D 











three expe 
Send scription and details 0: 
fre’ ODLEY CO. 
- famous a ae ater Sts., +c 








NEW 


PR) 
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-” WHANN’S 
See“) RAW. BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


eA 

g & THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
=m of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 

Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 

'E@ has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 

the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 

ing analysis by PRoF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 





Byesgs 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid:... g * = 8 a 3 
Reverted “ an ao as 
Insoluble “ Eor,@. 
“ 3 2 oe 4 
Total % ie aS 
Nitrogen. .......ccccceedeceeeees $s 3 za E 4 
———— myervaenniy 4 Ammonia & a E ea 3 
Potash......... Sa2S8z 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHAN. ai & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 
NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


THE “EUREKA TREE AND POST-HOLE DIGGER.” 





The Best ever invented. Digs aholeany- size or sHapei Stony, Clay, or mathe Can also be worked 
under water. to clean Wells and aoe out ee Every tool is warranted ent by express to any part 


> t Cc t Send for Circular. 
of the Country on receipt (rE a DIGGER CO. St WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


ATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST hike Sab | LEA NC, and LINSEED OIL, in proper propor- 
tions, ‘prepared with Dryer, Ay She OR THE BRUSH. t is THE 
ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
and any one can apply it, Pure.white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 
gallon to a barrel or more. 

SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on on a necelnt of address. ot for 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If your dealer not_ha' write direct to DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PA > WHIC TARE INFERIOR 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co., 


(LIMITED), 
P.-O. BOX 3951, Desbrosses and West Streets, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 





SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


WORLD’S FAIR, London, - = - 1 
WORLD’S FALK, New York, - - 3 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - =) 1867 


WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna 1873 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 1875 
WORLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia,- 1876 


ALSO 
COFFEE AND SFig= Ore 
TEA AN 


Agents for MILES’S ALARM MONEY D 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 311 NEY Dita wi ae 












































F ANKS & CO.. 166 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 58 Camp street, New Orleans, 
FA A uke & CO,, 216 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
F ANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FA ANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul street, Montreal. ’ 
F. ANKS & CO., 34 King William st., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk street, Boston. 
ass. 
FAIR Pa & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
a, 
FAIR KS. MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBA NES MORSE & CO., ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBA NKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland. Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS; MORSE & & 00. ttsbu je 
rales ANS MORSE & CO., Louisville. 
y. * 
AIRBA & , San Francisco, Cal 





















ors & CORSLINE, 


N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED, 8SALT-GLAZED 








PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, 


CREAT REDUCTTHON tN PRICES. 


‘ Y’S PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, all shades, ground in oil and mixed 
ow ®.. hy © ats up in cans, kegs, and barrels. Price 50 centsto $1 per gallon. Send for card of colors 
and ‘fo English ROOF PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER PAINT for 
leak ot. at 50 cents a gallon. 

BOIL i ED OIL, 50 cents a gallon. ROOFING OIL, 40 cents a gallon. 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CO.,124 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73, 


PRICES hea aga 









THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER [NDISPENSABLE. For theSETTLER. on the Indian FRONTIBR a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATH, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphiet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Defiers. NEW HAVEN CORR. 


CHEAP CROPS. | AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year supplied with 
themical fertilizers, based on apaigees = errs. and 
ve wer, 
profitable to the fariner. “ate of the nae Chey are 
MATFIELD Paks eaene 

of 1876 were analyzed by PROF. Ws 0. : oad 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGR 

STATION, and in every case their COMA EROLAL 
VALUE proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We offer 








phe one who = prove tandard given of 1877 to _ ato 

stantia ow the standar: ven on ever omee. 
package. They yl always be above it. We e are thoi these. tnhivaled cola) ne. Bow or distanced 
ons company 7 who professedly lies in a fertili all P in the great. six me months’ trial on the 
found in tie orem: Directions for Centonsial Grounds, at PERadsiekin, in 

76. I ha: , lending 





epplication sent with every lot. Send fer pamphlet uy t. memorable contest 
P awn Mowers of the United States 
Manager Matfie Fertilizer Co., 


re repre- 
D ‘ so marked — the su riority of the 
oane St., Boston. Philedelehigg a management, 
Please state where you saw this. 


the highest awards were quamigncealy : iveo ay 
THE ; DINGEE & CONARD D CO" The amount of work performed by them durin: 
that trial was e ef ae years’ ordina: 


TIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ROSES 





eee —_ & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Phil 
Send for De Descriptive Catalogue, mth pecizhin. 


Strong Pot Plants, suitabl AGENTS: 
ering, pha safely by pt i, po rgeaplena m _ ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
yarictios, your choice, all labe a for $2 


Jos. BRECK 
for $3; 26 for $43 35 for ng For 10cents eack Boston Mas: & Sons, 8 eng eS a ee 
additional, one Mi ificent Premium Rose Wo. E. BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 
toey ory ¢ dollar’s wort ordered. § Sendforour® iW dence, R. 1. 

GUIDE TO ROSE C and choose nY . CHILDS & Co,, 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
Heanor over 300 Soestacrs, Wemake S aG@reat 


Crier sian MMRIcAGac | “ele: fumes Oe 1, mee nas 

a efer to Uni States EVERSON; 

and Canada. THE DINGEE-®& CONARD CO. Street.  Syimousey Be Y. © £2 

OSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. .: HAWLEY on, B9T bead “ance be Re 
nn. 











MANRATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Piatt &t., New York. 

A reliable ae first-class Fertilizer f. ‘ 
poceo, Grass, Grain. and Root Crops ng al kinds of 
. d soldon 
00 ee analysis. For prices, circu ete. 
WING & EVANS, Manufacturers, 

38 PLATT 8T., NEW YORK. 


683-15. Wi S 
CINCINNATI.O 

















SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 

assortment of 


large 
and every article 
trade. 


adein this cowntry. 










H. T, HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The Genu- 
ine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 





TAPE: G. 8. BROW NE’S 


ly, being quick pan crell 


but one A re, and pleasant, without in- 
jury to the patient. 
Recommended eading Physicians. 
Send for Greuare to 
& SMITH 


SOLE acETg, Ghevton be. ‘DRUG STORE 


“‘NERVO-SPIN AL~CURE,” 
A sure relief for alt Nervou 








and'ng charge medicine. 
and noc e till cured. Address, with stamp 
{ITT ROBINSON, Saratoga, N. yY, 





is, Spinal; and Brain Dis- | - 
Full instructions sent free | Ul xuod 








ee 
jou ‘HANNAS, being & Blacksmith by ‘trade, 

felt the want ‘of some means whereby I 
IRON at the forge, so that! eould work 


best prospects of Suecess. It was on one of 
s that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me inmy daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tooisas I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. Dhad used everything that offeréd any hope > 
felief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was worsx- 


‘Ing with Electro Silicon at the forge,and, of course 
~peuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
nd 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
ith my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, 1 
4 grooksc a fingers esreighten ule ap 
tas Mueh use of them'as ever. I could hardly believe 
fea Tshewed my hand to my wife and famity 
cae rejoicing was the result. 
derful Stion now was: What had produced this 
¥ der 1 effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
& any careful investigation, | at last made up 
mpgnind 1 pd nn Re te fortune bad been caused by 
My next step was to discover 
some ite de. which I could combine this wonder 


stance. it. 
made soft Searon through every book Lao 1 


orid has never seen before. ‘ now began to 
— — me for cases to try the effect of it on 


= had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who —_ . lame knee. caused by the cords bein a. 
A rheumatism. I sent him a bo’ 
tro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. . He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walkto my 
P oueerently as wellasever. It had worked just 
inmy case, producing a perfect cure. 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
—- around) who were suffering from Swelled 
8, Rheumatism, Heumigia Stiff Joints, Burns, 
ete., pau of which it without any trouble. 
Finding that the Bieare's Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble —— 
Prepared b e Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
ny, office 7 Wine St.. New York. Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


25c.. RISLEY’S 25c. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 
6-0z. Bottles, 25c. Pint Bottles, 50c. 





Relieves cedecne, Toothache, che, Sore 
es. Nose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, | Menses, 
hites, Asthma, Reduces Swellings, Piles, etc. 

Cures Bruises, Scalds, Ba Sprains, Wounds 


Rheumatism, Erysipelas, "Chilblains Varicose Veins, 
wy ete. 
Alleviates SPRAINS pac BRUISES, to 
which Horses are so liab 
. F. RISLEY. P roprietor, 
WHOLESALE DRU GG 

71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Drugzists. 


saLicyuic SOA P 


for constant use in the family. Fe og! pure and 
the most agreeable to use,and has the additional 
advantage of being impregnated with the greatest 
known antiseptic and disinfectant, Salicylic Acid. 

ITs DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction of contagious 
diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS Of sewer-gas, 
miasmatic and malarial exhalctions. Itisa special 
boon to SCHOOL CHILDREN, who are constantly ex- 
posed. and to infants. Prevents contraction of skin 
diseases, 

EEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical protes- 
sion. Mosteconomical. 20 cents a cake; 3 cakes for 
50 cents. Sample cake sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

For SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickmess,is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Ou of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


cancer 











Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 


‘ Prowsand 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
= in be bo Fa. a terrible and untimely 
eath. and the poor cured free. 
Write fora ~ 9-9 ye full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D. Rome. N.Y te 
BELLS AND CLOCES. 


MSNEELYS’ BELLS. 
PE ph OE 


FF isan omer BoE TR N. Y. 


Y & "OOMPANY. 


, MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
TROY 











yore XY, 
pee ee erior anit of Be 
Special attention iren to to€ BO BELLE. 
Tliustrated 





BUCKEYE wee FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 








etc. 
talogue'sent Free. 
Vanoouss & Tart, 102 Ee 2 Bt, Chssianes, 
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STOVE POLISH 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 J jok n ree ee ork. 








Factories, Middietewn, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


$5 Finsr PSS Prize ments T 
HONE 


INVENTORS | AN D TERS 


HE CELEBRATED jon 78 
AUSTRIAN BENT MRSS *20i OBE. 
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ance, Elasticity, Durability, Superior 
Lightness. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


Officaand Library Furitad 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 








Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress—con- 
cerningits Fit, Style, 
Qualiry and Price, « 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail. Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 


Particular 
People 


and eer will be re- 


Sunde 
>} ——=—___—__ 


y John Wanamaker 


& Co. 
Finest ' Clothing 


Merchant ‘ Tailoring 
HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PEILADELPEHIA. 


DECKER 


SROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
ARE MATCHLESS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BEYSTON B 

























OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH Sth ST,, PHILA. 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


a Firs enn Se of All at Centennial, Hand and S¢y-MBing. 


wig Printing.<=: coos bavcang 
8 eae large work. cet sr ee 
oR 











pastime hours, and can 
Py by ee email] jobs. 


THE BOYS eee 
very fast at cards, etc. 
"Se eta 


THE INDEPENDENT 


140 FULTON ST, NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSOR TO PREEMAN & ang. _ (ESTABLISHED 1853.) 
Meu’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made te Order. 


t- PRICES TO SUIT EEE TIMES. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, SOIT Be a. SUITS, 
$5 to $30. . $10 to Sio. 0 $20 


GENTLEMEN in any part of veut porerny will please bear 

in mind thet by GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 

| MEASURE, by which more than 20,000 orders have been 

} filed, they can order their clothing direct from New York, 

| with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 
| fect Fit attainable, and the fullest value for their money. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 

Rules for Self-Measure, 
SAMPLES, Price List, BOOK OF FASHIONS 
Sent ree, 

ON APPLICATION. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


5 | MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0,, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 
Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 
“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.’ 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 
claim,” 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this country, and we be- 
lieve in the World.” 











First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853,to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 








See Those Spring Suits. $8 to $30. 





Nos. 398, 400 and 402 Bowery. 
GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING AT LOWEST _ PRICES. 





TRAPHAGEN & COMPA 








RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS, 


Olicloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, etc. 


William 8. Leigh, | eves 


Ww. & J. SLOANE, 
{61 EIGHTH ANENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 


IS NOW OFFBRING NEW SPRING PAE SPrbitns Se UREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
iw Close Bayers invited t call ci 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---GUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate , A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices | Diagonals, etc., etc, in Custom Department, adapted 
to suit the hard times, | to the seasonand AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


Spring Suits, at from $1000 to %35 00. (2 Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
Spring Pants, at from %2 00 to $10 0. | customers at prices beyond competition. ¢@7 Give 
Spring Overcoats, at from $8 00 to $25 00. | usacail. 





EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samplesiand Rules for Measurement sent on‘application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 
country. ' 

TO CLERGY MEN.—Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, huve 
their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 
and guarantee te please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


/ KILLAM & COQ.., 


—_ 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 












WITH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON’ TWO SIDES---HARD aN 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN- WR MATTRESS COMPANY, 


FLATTENED | CONN. 

















THE INDEPENDENT” PRuss, Nos. 91, AND 93 ROSRSTRARE 





[May 24, 1877 





d 
Tarrant’s lh Seltzer Ap 
sotence has improved on Nature by oon nin, 


we 


alterative changes the condition of the blood and 
— all the fuids of the body. Sold by all drug. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MEND UM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES, 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


B. & G. F. SAUNDERS, 


for Many Years at No. 7 Astor House, 
have removed their stock of 


FINE CUTLERY, 


Razor Strops, Pocket Books, Combs, Brushes, etc. to 


No. 793 BROADWAY, 
one block above A. T. Stewart & Co., op. Grace Ch, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


Boston Ornamental ‘iron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
Wrought and Cast Iron 
*FOR BUILDING 
Iron and Wire. Railing, 
Iron Crestings,” 





Iron Stable Fixtgres 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 


Weather Vanes, e 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBLER & COMPANY, 
8S Milk street, Boston. 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


aaa 2 lla 
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pane, Austria, 12 


— LEAD D COMPANY. 
Ree aT aa she WHT EST, 


%-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
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priens for govds of ogo quality. 
FRANCIS reasurer 
ret*rae SALEM MASS. 
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